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PREFACE. 

The  origin  of  this,  as  will  he  perceived,  was  in  ihe  de- 
sire of  the  people  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  town  and  its  immediate  surroundings* 
With  this  object  in  view  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  settlement  was  settled  upon  as  the  time  for  a re-uni  oil 
of  such  of  the  old  pioneers  as  could  be  got  together,  in  a 
general  celebration.  It  was  also  contemplated  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  occasion  should  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  with  brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  pioneer  settlers.  After  the  close  of  the  anni- 
versary, the  addresses,  poems,  and  papers  of  the  occasion 
were  arranged  for  publication  and  left  for  the  work  to  be 
completed,  while  I returned  to  Minnesota.  In  the  mean- 
time, I had  received  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Wadsworth,  which  after  my  return  I 
decided  to  accept,  and  moved  here  in  August.  On  arrival 
I found  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  towards  publication* 
I then  decided  to  put  the  whole  into  a book  of  larger 
form,  with  more  extended  biographical  sketches  and  a con- 
tinued history  down  to  the  present  time,  to  be  bourn!  in 
substantial  form,  so  as  to  be  preserved  for  future  years, 
and  publishing  it  at  my  own  expense.  I have  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  getting  authentic  records  for 
the  geneak  gical  part,  and  regret  to  send  it  out  so  imper- 
fect; but  enough  is  preserved  to  enable  those- interested 
to  trace  out  their  history,  should  any  future  occasion:  arise 
for  doing  so.  Such  records,  of  course,  are  not  given  as 
interesting  reacting,  and  belong  rather  to  an  appendix  than 
to  the  work  itself.  Yet  occasionally  an  incident  of  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  an  individual,  as  it  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  been  inserted,  it  has  been  my  especial  care  in 
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all  Ceases  to  exclude  everything:  that  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  any  old  citizens,  or  of  their  children  or  descend- 
ants. I can  not  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  reprehension 
of  the  practice  of  some  who  have  pretended  to  give  pio- 
neer histories  or  anecdotes,  of  picking  up  old  rumors  and 
irresponsible  gossip  against  men  who  have  for  forty  or  fif- 
ty years  slept  in  honored  graves,  against  whom  in  their 
lifetime  the  tongue  of  slander  dare  not  move;  men  whose 
works  will  follow  them  in  blessings  long  alter  the  memory 
those  who,  hyena-like,  would  dig  into  their  graves  to 
feast  on  their  failings,  shall  have  perished. 

In  preparing  this  work,  [ acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  Mr.  Northrop’s  History  of  Medina  County,  the  Wads- 
worth Directory,  Whitflesy’s  History  of  Cleveland,  the 
sketches  published  in  the  Wadsworth  Enterprise  by  Aaron 
Pardee,  George  Lvman,  Albert  Hinsdale  and  Benjamin 
Dean;  to  Judge  Allen  Pardee,  of  Wadsworth,  Charles 
Coe,  Esq.,  of  Norton,  and  Judge  Henry  Hosmer,  N.  B. 
Eastman,  and  Waters  Harris,  of  Guilford,  for  valuable  in- 
formation. In  justice  to  myself  I would  further  add  that  in 
the  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  white  men  in  Wads- 
worth. and  the  origin  of  names,  the  compilers  of  the  Me- 
dina County  Atlas  saw  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  my  orig- 
inal discoveries,  and  copy  my  language  as  given  in  former 
letters  in  the  Enterprise  and  repeated  in  the  address, 
without,  as  honorable  men  should  have  done,  giving  me 
credit  therefor;  and  that  with  the  knowledge,  on  their 
jjart.  that  I was  embodying  the  same  in  this  work ; thus 
making  me  appear  as  a copyist  lrom  them  of  an  item  of 
history  ot  which  I was  the  only  person  living  who  knew 
Hie  fact  and  could  give  it  to  the  world,  and  compelling  me 
reluctantly  to  publish  the  fact,  or  lie  under  the  same  impu- 
tation. Hoping  my  imperfect  efforts  may  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  worthy  dead,  and  bless  the  living,  I submit 
tins  work  to  an  indulgent  public.  E.  Bkowx. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Apr.  20th,  1875. 
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Should  any  apology  be  deemed  necessary  for  throwing 
upon  the  world  another  book,  in  this  age  when  most  em- 
phatically is  it  true  that  “of  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end,”  especially  one  on  a theme  of  so  little  interest  to  the 
world  at  large  as  the  history  of  a township,  or  the  annals 
of  a country  village,  when  the  histories  of  nations  and 
kingdoms  and  imperial  cities  find  comparatively  few  read- 
ers; when  it  is  certain  of  only  a limited  circulation,  never 
to  be  reprinted,  and  but  few  copies  be  seen  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  one  generation,  my  answer  is : For  this  very 

reason.  The  world  is  burdened  with  general  histories. 
We  read  them,  and  think  we  know  the  people  of  whom 
they  treat.  But  we  know  only  the  history  of  those  who 
least  represent  a people.  The  few  great  ones.  The  top- 
most waves  of  the  great  ocean  of  humanity ; and  soon  the 
mind  wearies  with  the  endless  round  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, of  successions  and  dynasties.  The  names  of  kings 
and  emperors  become  a tiresotne  catalogue,  and  we  lay 
down  the  volume  of  general  history  and  take  up  some  work 
of  historic  fiction,  that  deals  with  some  of  the  every-day 
scenes,  and  read  it  with  a zest  the  dry  historic  page  never 
afforded,  because  it  comes  home  to  real  life.  American  his- 
tory has  ah  autonomy  differing  essentially  from  that  of  the 
old  world.  It  is  not  the  history  of  a race,  but  of  commu- 
nities. Not  of  chieftains,  warriors,  and  kings,  but  of  the 
people.  It  runs  not  back  to  mythological  fables,  like  those 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  nor  to  the  semi-fictitious  tra- 
ditions of  barbaric  races,  like  those  of  Northern  Europe, 
nor  to  invading  armies  who  have  driven  off  or  enslaved  a 
former  people,  and  created  artificial  grades  in  society,  but 
i s all  within  the  compass  of  authentic  history.  No  hazy  % 
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background  of  uncertainty,  but  the  sharp  outlines  of  facts 
recorded  at  the  time ; history  setting  up  and  stereotyping 
itself  as  it  passes  along. 

It  is  the  history  of  manhood  left  to  develop  itself  in  its 
normal  method.  Mind  asserting  and  maintaining  its  su- 
premacy over  matter.  Man  taking  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  as  originally  intended  by  the  Creator.  Each  within 
himself  a lord,  walking  erect  in  the  conscious  dignity  of 
the  divine  image.  Men,  no  longer  mere  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances, like  the  serfs  and  peasants  of  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere, ground  into  nothingness  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  an  artificial  and  false  social  system, 
but  making  their  own  circumstances.  The  ground  swell  of 
rising  humanity  breaking  up  the  stagnant  sea,  and  moving 
forward  the  rising  wave  of  a new  civilization,  destined  in 
its  course  to  sweep  the  whole  earth,  and  prepare  a new  soil 
where  a new  order  of  things  may  spring  up  and  grow. 

American  history  begins  not  with  a nation,  but  with 
small  communities.  No  invading  armies  or  barbarous 
hoards  overrunning  a land,  but  here  and  there  a shipload  of 
peaceful  immigrants,  coming  to  found , not  find,  a new  or- 
der of  things.  Not  to  receive,  but  to  make  a country.  The 
primitive  settlement  grows  into  the  town,  the  town  into 
the  county,  the  county  into  the  State,  and  the  State  into  the 
nation.  The  social  compact  signed  voluntarily  in  the  cabin 
of  the  immigrant  ship,  grows  into  the  town  ordinance,  the 
town  ordinance  into  the  county  regulation,  the  county  reg- 
ulation into  the  State  law,  and  the  State  laws  into  the 
national  constitution.  Thus  a country,  a people,  and  a na- 
tion form  themselves  on  the  Creator’s  model — the  germ* 
the  blade,  the  developing  and  matured  fruit. 

Our  true  history,  then,  is  the  history  of  settlements,  the 
growth  of  towns,  the  enlargement  of  communities;  and  it 
is  becoming  a great  and  advancing  nation,  that  each  com- 
munity of  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  moral  people 
should  feel  a pride  in  perpetuating  its  history  ; to  be  able 
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to  show  the  part  they  have  had  in  creating  and  enlarging 
this  grandest  domain  of  the  race  of  kingly  men.  A peo- 
ple who  have  a history  preserved,  to  which  they  can  refer 
with  pleasure  to  prove  their  noble  birth,  not  through  some 
heraldic  coat  of  arms,  to  show  the  rank  in  a plundering 
army  that  spoiled  a country,  their  ancestors  held,  but  by 
pointing  to  what  their  fathers  did  to  found  and  develop 
their  institutions.  A godlike  nobility,  founded  and  per- 
petuated in  the  dignity  of  independent,  honest  labor,  can 
never  be  enslaved.  The  best  legacy  we  can  leave  to  our 
country,  then,  is  such  histories,  ennobling  honest  toil  and 
thrift,  and  saying  to  our  children  : Like  your  fathers  be- 
fore you,  make  yourselves  and  your  fortunes,  and  then  you 
will  know  that  they  are  made. 

Such  records  are  also  valuable  as  way-marks  to  note  the 
progress  of  our  country,  and  the  march  of  improvement. 
To  show  the  toils  and  privations  then  undergone  to  clear 
up  a wilderness,  and  people  a continent  with  a civilized 
and  enlightened  race,  while  as  yet  none  of  the  modern  im- 
provements in  facilities  for  trade,  or  transportation,  or 
communication  existed ; when  manufactures  were  in  their 
crude  state,  when  the  resources  of  the  people  were  taxed, 
often  to  the  utmost,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  fore- 
going or  ignoring  its  luxuries. 

The  heroic  age  of  emigration  has  passed  away.  With 
the  continent  spanned  by  railroads,  by  m eans  of  which'  the 
journey  over  the  same  spaces  is  now  counted  in  hours, 
that  required  weeks  for  the  pioneer  to  accomplish  ; when 
the  emigrant  can,  if  he  wishes,  carry  his  house  ready 
framed  to  put  up  on  his  arrival  (as  has  already  been  done 
on  the  vast  Western  plains).’  When  there  is  no  longer  a 
frontier ; when  what  was  then  a vast,  but  unknown  wilder- 
ness, is  now  divided  up  into  States  containing  more  inhabi- 
tants than  were  then  counted  in  the  whole  United  States, 
with  cities,  even,  more  populous  than  any  city  upon  the 
continent  at  that  period;  when  chui’ch-spires  are  rising 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ; when  the  man  not  yet  at- 
tained to  three-score  years,  who  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  thalog  schoolhouse,  upon  the  very  con- 
fines of  civilization,  now,  a thousand  miles  beyond,,  sends 
his  children  to  the  public  school  in  a grand  structure 
costing  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars ; when  indeed, 
in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation,  “the  old  has  passed 
away  and  all  things  have  become  new  and  so  great  are 
the  changes  from  the  old  order  of  things  that  we  seem  to 
have  become  antiquarians  when  we  recount  what  befel  in 
our  earlier  years.  Let  the  early  history  of  each  town  and 
settlement,  then,  be  preserved  in  enduring  records,  before 
the  generation  that  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  events  have 
passed  away.  Before  they  have  become  lost  or  exaggera- 
ted by  uncertain  tradition. 

Such  records  become  more  and  more  valuable  with  each 
decade;  while  the  old  landmarks  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  receding  past  has  become  but  a dim  background  to. 
the  more  beautiful  picture  of  the  future.  Whether  the 
hook  is  or  is  not  read  with  interest  now.it  will  be  in  the 
future.  Some  old  copy,  gathered  up,  perhaps,  from  neg- 
lected rubbish,  may  gladden  the  hearts  of  an  unborn  gen- 
eration, when  they  find  the  names  of  their  ancestors  there, 
and  read  the  authentic  record  of  their  acts,  and  their  worth 
in  society.  This  thought  is  itself  an  inspiration  that 
affords  a compensation,  whatever  may  be  the  present  ap- 
preciation of  the  work. 
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To  those  who  have  seen  the  wave  of  emigration  moving 
forward  across  the  prairies  of  the  interior,  the  vast  plains, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  miles  a 
year,  villages,  and  even  cities,  springing  up  through  the 
impatience  of  speculation,  before  even  the  breaking-plow 
has  turned  up  the  virgin  soil,  the  progress  of  settlements 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  must  seem  very  slow. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A few 
settlements  were  formed  in  what  was  then  Trumbull  coun- 
ty, now  Trumbull,  Ashtabula,  Lake,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga, 
Portage,  and  Summit.  But  though  the  eastern  part  of 
Summit  county  had  a few  sparse  settlements  as  early  as 
1800,  the  whole  of  Medina  county,  and  all  west  of  it  except 
an  old  French  trading  post  at  Sandusky,  was  an  unbroken 
forest  till  1811 ; and  Wadsworth  (the  third  settled  town- 
ship of  the  county)  till  the  year  1814.  This  township  (No. 
1 of  range  13  in  the  Western  Reserve)  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  parallel  of  41°  N.  L.,  and  lie3  about  30  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Its  land  is  said  to  be  in 
some  points  the  highest  in  the  State.  The  surface  rolling ; 
the  eastern  and  northern  portion  originally  covered  with 
a heavy  growth  of  oak,  chestnut,  whitewood,  and  beech ; 
abounding  in  springs  and  small  brooks  of  clear  water ; and 
in  all  parts  in  quarries  of  sandstone  grit,  making  the  best 
of  building  material.  A large  portion  of  the  township  is 
underlain  with  mines  of  a superior  quality  of  bituminous 
coal,  a part  of  which  are  opened  and  worked,  and  probably 
much  more  yet  unexplored. 

The  village  of  Wadsworth,  at  the  center  of  the  township, 
was  first  projected  by  Frederick  Brown,  who  built  the  first 
house  upon  what  now  constitutes  the  corporation.  The 
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second  was  built  by  Levi  Blakeslee ; the  third  by  Harry 
Richards;  the  fourth  by  Sherman  Loomis.  The  village 
now  contains  about  275  dwelling  houses.  But  of  these 
improvements,  and  the  growth  of  the  place,  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

In  November,  1871,  the  compiler  of  this,  who  was  reared 
from  infancy  to  manhood  in  the  place,  and  left  for  what 
was  then  the  far  West  in  1840,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
exit  made  a short  visit  to  his  early  home.  At  the  request 
of  surviving  friends,  on  his  return  to  Minnesota  he  wrote 
a series  of  articles  for  the  Wadsworth  Enterprise , entitled 
“ Memories  of  my  early  home.”  In  the  last  article,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  present  inhabitants  that  they  should  observe 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  township 
by  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  not  only  of  Wads- 
worth, but  of  the  adjoining  townships  that  in  the  olden 
time  made  up  the  community  of  which  Wadsworth  was 
the  center,  and  a re-union  of  the  old  pioneers  of  what  was 
then  the  settlement.  This  was  heartily  responded  to,  and 
the  compiler,  then  a resident  of  Medford,  Minnesota,  was 
invited  to  be  present,  and  deliver  a historical  address, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  following,  to  preach  a memorial  ser- 
mon giving  its  religious  history,  to  be  published  in  a book 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  17th  of  March,  the  true  anniversary,  being  in  too 
cold  a season  for  an  out-door  meeting  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  anticipated,  the  celebration  was  appointed  to  com- 
mence on  the  28th  day  of  May,  and  continue  till  the  close 
of  the  Sabbath  following. 

The  details  of  this  interesting  celebration  will  be  given 
as  prepared  and  published  by  Mr.  John  A.  Clark,  in  the 
Wadsworth  Enterprise . The  particulars  of  the  first  set- 
tlement will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  pioneer  celebration. 

In  the  Enterprise  for  March  5, 1874,  the  first  preliminary 
meeting  is  noted  as  follows : 
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The  primary  meeting  we  suggested  to  take  steps  in  the 
pio o e er  movement,  was  quite  largely  attended  Saturday 
evening,  and  was  particularly  noticeable  from  the  large 
number  of  old  men  present.  The  meeting  effected  a tem- 
porary organization  by  calling  Judge  Allen  Pardee  to  the 
chair,  and  electing  E.  G.  Loomis  Secretary. 

Three  letters,  written  by  Rev.  E.  Brown  to  citizens  of 
this  place,  were  read,  and  gave  the  key-note  to  business. 
On  motion,  a committee  of  three,  consisting  of  E.  G.  Loo- 
mis, Orlando  Beach,  and  Frank  Mills,  was  appointed  to 
report  officers  for  a permanent  organization,  and  presented 
the  following  : 

FOR  PRESIDENT: 

JUDGE  ALLEN  PARDEE. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS: 


Wadsworth. 

George  Lyman, 
George  Rasor, 
Benjamin  Tyler, 
Cyrus  Curtis, 
David  Ettinger. 

Akron. 

George  Miller, 
Sherman  Blocker, 
Almon  Brown, 
Chaunoey  Hart. 

Guilford. 

David  Wilson, 
Henry  Hosmer, 
Thomas  Colburn. 

Norton. 

Charles  Coe, 
Abraham  Betts, 
Peter  Waltz. 

Medina. 

T.  S.  Bennett, 

M.  Or  lilies. 


Sharon. 

Hiram  Hayden. 

Weymouth. 

Er astus  Brown. 

Hiram. 

James  Newcomb. 

Coventry. 

Caleb  Battles. 

Huntington. 

Lorenzo  Baughman. 

Rockford,  111. 

Col.  Norman  Curtis, 

Bloomington,  111. 

Orin  Loomis. 

Eureka,  III. 

Augustus  Pardee. 

Blairstown,  Iowa. 

Benjamin  Dean, 
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SECRETARY: 

Aaron  Pardee. 
COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Orlando  Beach, 
E.  G.  Loomis, 

Dr.  C.  N.  Lyman, 
John  A.  Clark, 


Frank  Mills, 
Aaron  Pardee, 
John  Lytle. 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY: 
Aaron  Pardee. 
FIELD  MARSHAL: 

Capt.  H.  A.  Mills. 


The  report  was  adopted.  It  was  suggested  that  a com- 
mittee of  old  Wadsworth  citizens  be  appointed  to  invite 
back  all  former  citizens,  and  the  following  were  appointed  : 


J.  B.  Campbell.  » 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  invite  the  presence  of 
Rev.  E.  Brown  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  pre- 
pare a history  of  the  township,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  all  the  pioneers,  to  be  published  in  book  form. 

Subscriptions  were  then  called  for,  and  responded  to  by 
nearly  $200  by  those  present,  showing  that  the  feeling  is 
not  merely  superficial,  but  reaches  clear  down  into  the  pock- 
et. The  committee  should  not  stop  much  short  of  $1,000, 
for  we  must  expect  all  these  visitors  to  be  our  guests,  and 
they  must  be  fed  on  the  tat  of  the  land,  and  conveyed  to  all 
points  of  interest,  and  among  those  will  be  their  old  farms, 


Allen  Pardee, 

W.  M.  Eyles, 

O.  Beach, 

George  Lyman, 
George  Rasor, 

Philo  Mills, 

Aaron  Pardee, 

L.  N.  Hard, 

Cyrus  Curtis, 
Alexander  Turner. 
Benjamin  Tyler, 
Albert  Hinsdale, 
Wm.  C.  Phelps, 


W m.  Freeborn, 
Solomon  Everhard, 
Adam  Everhard, 

A.  L.  Simmons, 

Wm.  Brouse, 
George  Miller, 
John  Wall, 

Levi  Baughman, 
John  Hunt, 

John  R.  Long, 
David  Gunsaulis, 
David  Waltz, 

John  Baughman, 
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in  carriages,  which,  together  with  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  book,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  will  take 
money. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  was  then  discussed,  and  finally 
fixed  to  begin  on  the  28th  day  of  May  (Thursday),  and 
close  on  Sunday.  The  interval  to  be  filled  by  an  old  folks’ 
concert,  visits,  a show  of  the  present  generation,  perhaps 
by  school  districts,  etc. 

The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  appoint  any 
sub-committees  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  take  such 
steps  as  they  deem  proper  to  make  the  occasion  a grand 
success.  Adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  executive  committee 
amid  the  best  of  feeling. 

The  sub-committees  and  a general  programme  will  be 
announced  next  week.  The  executive  committee  will 
meet  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  to  make  the 
arrangements. 

In  the  number  for  March  12  is  the  further  notice : 

The  committee  of  arrangements  have  had  several  meet- 
ings the  past  week,  and  have  appointed  some  committees 
and  arranged  the  following  outline  of  a programme : 

1st  DAY,  THU  BSD  AY,  MAY  28. 

1.  National  salute  at  sunrise. 

2.  At  9 o’clock  a.  m.  the  procession  will  commence  form- 
ing, and  at  10  o’clock  march  to  the  grove,  with  music, 
flags,  etc. 

3.  Historical  oration  at  grove,  by  Rev.  E.  Brown,  of 
Minnesota. 

4.  Basket  dinner. 

5.  Short  speeches,  toasts  and  sentiments,  historical  inci- 
dents, etc. 

fi.  Exhibition  of  historical  relics,  together  with  remarks 
in  relation  thereto. 

7.  Re-form  and  march  to  village. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a grand  display  of  fire- 
works, with  music,  guns,  etc. 
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2D  DAY,  FRIDAY,  MAY  29. 

The  old  pioneers  will  be  waited  upon  with  carriages,  and 
taken  to  their  old  farms,  and  any  other  points  of  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  the  Wadsworth  of  to-day. 
In  the  evening,  a grand  old-folks’  concert  will  be  held,  at 
which  the  old  customs  of  our  fathers  will  be  presented  by 
the  pioneers  of  Wadsworth. 

3d  DAY,  SATURDAY,  MAY  30. 

On  Saturday,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  old  pioneers  will  give 
a general  reception  at  one  of  the  churches. 

4th  DAY,  SUNDAY,  MAY  31. 

At  10)^  o’clock  a.  m.  Eev.  Edward  Brown,  of  Minnesota? 
will  deliver  a memorial  sermon  to  the  old  pioneers.  At 
2 o’clock  p.  m.  an  old-fashioned  Deacons’  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Congregational  church,  after  which  the  final 
good-bye  will  be  spoken. 

The  committee  of  invitation  issued  and  sent  forth  the 
following  circular  letter : 

GREAT  PIONEER  MEETING! 

SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
WADSWORTH. 

The  undersigned,  acting  as  a committee  for  themselves 
and  all  the  old  residents  and  their  descendants  now  living 
in  Wadsworth,  extend  to  you  a cordial  invitation  to  be 
with  us  on 

THURSDAY,  MAY  28, 1874, 

The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Wadsworth, 
called  to  revive  old  recollections,  and  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances. We  hope  to  see  every  old  pioneer  now  living, 
wherever  scattered  abroad,  present  on  that  occasion. 
Many  have  already  given  assurance  that  they  will  be  pres- 
ent if  alive.  We  also  invite  all  the  Mothers,  Wives,  Sis- 
ters, Daughters,  Fathers,  Husbands,  Sons,  and  descendants 
of  the  old  pioneers,  and  all  their  friends,  assuring  them  of  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  who  will  favor  us  with  their 
presence.  Let  each  one  bring  with  him  any  interesting 
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Pelic,  heirloom,  or  memento  of  old  times  or  old  settlers  of 
Wadsworth  he  may  have  in  his  possession. 

We  desire  to  add  to  our  present  stock  of  materials  for 
the  early  history  of  the  township,  a biography  of  each  old 
resident,  containing  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  all 
such  other  facts  as  may  be  now  known.  Let  each  pioneer 
write  out  something,  or  cause  it  to  be  done,  of  history  of 
himself  or  some  other ; also  facts,  anecdotes,  or  what  may 
be  remembered  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne.”  In  the  history 
we  shall  publish,  we  shall  embody  the  names  of  all  our 
guests,  with  an  account  ol  the  proceedings  of  our  Anni- 
versary Day ; also  all  such  letters  as  may  be  received  from 
old  settlers  unable  to  attend. 

Come,  then,  old  pioneers,  and  see  the  Wadsworth  of  to- 
day— witness  the  result  of  your  labors,  cheer  us  by  your 
presence  and  help  us  to  make  it  a gala-day.  We  expect 
one  of  the  largest  meetings  of  the  kind  ever  held,  and  hope 
to  have  a good  time  generally.  Please  write  to  us  on  re- 
ceipt of  this,  and  assure  us  of  your  presence  if  possible  ; 
and  if  not,  write  anyway.  Address  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 


Allen  Pardee, 

W.  M.  Eyles, 

O.  Beach, 

George  Lyman, 
George  Rasor, 

Philo  Mills, 

Aaron  Pardee, 

L.  N.  Hard, 

Cyrus  Curtis, 
Alexander  Turner, 
Benjamin  Tyler, 
Albert  Hinsdale, 
Wm.  C.  Phelps, 

J.  B.  Campbell, 


Wm.  Freeborn, 
Solomon  Everhard, 
Adam  Everhard, 

A.  L.  Simmons, 

Wm.  Brouse, 
George  Miller, 
John  Wall, 

Levi  Baughman, 
John  Hunt, 

John  R.  Long, 
David  Gunsaulis, 
David  Waltz, 

John  Baughman, 


Committee  of  Invitation. 

Aaron  Pardee, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Wadsworth,  O.,  March  2, 1874. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PIONEER  MEETING. 

For  several  weeks  the  people  of  Wadsworth  had  been 
making  preparations  to  receive  the  early  settlers  of  the 
township,  and  give  them  a rousing  reception.  The  time 
slowly  approached,  and  occasionally  an  old  settler  came  in 
to  look  over  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  before  the  day  ar- 
rived. The  day  previous  to  the  celebration,  quite  a large 
number  arrived,  and  on  the  28th  many  more  came,  stran- 
gers to  almost  all,  yet  warmly  attached  to  the  old,  old  home. 
They  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the  Wadsworth  of  to- 
day, and  could  scarcely  realize  that  here  is  where  they 
heard  the  dreary  howl  of  the  wolf,  and  saw  the  panting 
deer  chased  by  the  early  hunter.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
their  early  trials  and  hardships  ; here  they  spent  the  prime 
of  their  lives,  and  here  to-day  they  shed  the  tear  of  joy. 

Thursday,  May  28th,  opened  clear  and  warm.  At  an 
early  hour  teams  began  to  come  in  from  the  country,  and 
by  10  o’clock  the  streets  began  to  assume  a crowded  ap- 
pearance. 

The  hour  having  nearly  arrived  for  the  grove  exercises, 
Marshal  Mills  and  his  assistants  formed  the  procession  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Wadsworth  Cornet  Band. 

2.  President,  Orator,  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  day. 

3.  Pioneers  in  wagons  and  on  foot. 

4.  Wadsworth  Union  school,  followed  by  tne  various 
districts  in  the  township. 

5.  Citizens  on  foot  and  in  carriages — the  latter  number- 
ing 190. 

As  the  procession  was  very  long,  the  march  was  from 
the  square  south  to  Pine  street,  down  Pine  to  Lyman,  and 
up  Lyman  to  Loomis’  beautiful  grove.  Here  were  a large 
number  of  seats,  all  occupied,  and  many  were  not  able  to 
sit.  The  woods  were  full  of  wagons  and  people.  The 
stand  was  capable  of  seating  about  eighty  persons,  and  was 
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rilled  with  white-headed  men  and  women.  The  following 
Vice  Presidents  were  present,  and  occupied  a place  on 
the  stand : 


George  Lyman, 
George  Rasor, 
Benjamin  Tyler, 
Cyrus  Curtis, 
David  Ettinger, 
George  Miller, 
Sherman  Blocker, 
Almon  Brown, 
Chauncey  Hart, 
David  Wilson, 
Thomas  Colburn, 
Abraham  Betts, 


Hiram  Hayden, 

T.  S.  Bennett, 
Erastus  Brown, 
M.  C.  Hills, 

Caleb  Battles, 

L.  Baughman, 

D.  Galehouse, 
Augustus  Pardee, 
Benjamin  Dean, 
Henry  Hosmer, 
Charles  Coe, 
Peter  Waltz. 


Judge  Allen  Pardee,  President  of  the  day,  called  order, 
and  a song,  entitled  “Welcome,  Pioneers,”  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Stanhope,  of  Guilford,  daughter  of 
Judge  Henry  Hosmer,  was  sung  by  the  choir,  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment;  at  the  close  of  this,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rowe,  of  Akron,  offered  prayer,  the  audience  rising.  A 
song,  entitled  “Fifty  Years  Ago,”  was  then  sung,  followed 
by  music  by  the  band. 

Benjamin  Dean,  of  Iowa,  was  then  introduced  as  the 
first  man  who  struck  a blow  toward  the  settlement  of 
Wadsworth.  Aaron  Pardee  then  read  an  address,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Dean,  he  being  unable  to  read,  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age. 

The  choir  then  sang  the  song,  “ American  Ensign,” 
which  was  followed  by  music  by  the  Wadsworth  Cornet 
Band. 

Rev.  Edward  Brown,  of  Minnesota,  was  then  intro- 
duced, who  delivered  the  historical  oration. 

Mr.  Brown’s  remarks  were  followed  by  music  by  the 
choir,  “ Old  Church  Bells.” 
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After  a sumptuous  basket  dinner,  Aaron  Pardee  read  a 
sketch  of  early  settlement,  by  Peter  Waltz,  dating  back  to 
August,  1814. 

The  following  relics  were  then  exhibited  : 

Pitcher,  made  in  commemoration  of  Erie  Canal,  in  1824, 
50  years  old. 

Specimens  of  glassware,  made  in  the  city  of  New  Por- 
tage, over  50  years  ago.  It  then  promised  to  be  a city. 

Sauce-dishes,  also  from  New  Portage. 

Weavers’  shuttles,  of  very  ancient  appearance. 

Small  jug,  a lady  had  77  years. 

Nice  crockery,  of  ornaments,  etc. 

Wineglass,  belonged  to  the  father  of  Charles  Coe,  62 
years  ago. 

Horn  tumblers,  age  not  given,  shown  by  H.  A.  Mills. 

Cow-bell,  dated  1770,  and  brought  into  the  country  by 
John  Brief. 

Likeness  of  Philo  French,  buried  in  1823,  somewhere 
near  Mr.  Turner’s. 

Ox-yoke,  shown  by  A.  Hinsdale  ; 55  years  ago  was  used 
on  one  ox ; (single  ox  did  all  their  work  for  several  years ; 
going  to  church,  mill,  etc.). 

Staff  used  by  A.  Hinsdale’s  father,  as  long  ago  as  A.  H. 
can  remember. 

An  Indian  box,  presented  to  Mrs.  Richard  Clark,  in  1816. 

Article  of  cookery,  which  came  from  England  many 
years  ago. 

Two  powder-horns,  presented  to  Daniel  Wilson  by  an 
Indian,  in  1812. 

Fabric,  made  by  Mrs.  A.  Dean,  70  years  ago. 

Mustard-cup,  brought  from  Massachusetts,  in  1817. 

First  book  of  music  ever  used  in  Wadsworth,  published 
in  London,  1772  ; the  property  of  the  late  Judge  Brown  ; 
exhibited  by  E.  Brown. 

Model  of  iron  ship,  the  property  of  Judge  Hosmer,  of 
Seville,  constructed  by  Charles  Olcott,  in  1834,  who  was 
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the  original  inventor  of  iron  ships.  Judge  Hosmer  has  had 
it  for  about  30  years.  Was  originally  rigged  with  masts, 
etc.  N.  B.  Eastman  gave  explanation  showing  the  design. 
Hard,  of  Wooster,  gave  further  information.  This  inven- 
tion was  gotten  up  by  Olcott,  when  a student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. The  inventor  died  in  the  poorhouse,  in  Medina 
county. 

Pair  of  smoke-tongs,  used  by  old  Esq.  Kirkum,  said  to 
be  about  200  years  old ; exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Coe. 

Overcoat,  made  in  the  height  of  fashion,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Coe,  about  30  years  ago — drab  broadcloth.  Fancy  work, 
etc. 

Communication  from  Mrs.  Stearns,  known  as  wife  of 
Philo  French,  formerly  of  Wadsworth. 

Her  father  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  She 
was  born  in  1797.  She  gave  some  accounts  of  early  recol- 
lections and  incidents  of  about  1816-1818 ; among  which 
was  the  dressing  of  a rattlesnake  for  a sick  woman,  and 
the  history  of  her  family,  breathing  a very  good  and 
Christian  spirit. 

Rev.  E.  Brown  exhibited  a copy  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Herald , dated  in  1827 ; advertisement  of  Allen  Pardee, 
J.  P.,  etc.,  creating  much  merriment. 

Biographical  sketches  by  Aaron  Pardee,  and  also  giving 
history  of  his  arrival  here,  and  a brief,  practical  allusion 
to  the  past,  and  the  Wadsworth  of  to-day. 

N.  B.  Eastman  read  a poetical  composition  relative  to 
early  history ; composed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Eastman. 

James  Redfield,  of  Harrisville,  the  famous  wolf-catcher, 
one  of  the  three  survivors  of  those  who  first  came  into 
this  county — gave  several  wolf  stories;  he  had  carried 
several  home  alive,  after  they  had  been  caught  in  a trap: 
had  caught  120  up  to  1830;  bought  a horse  for  one  dollar 
to  use  in  bating  traps.  To  encourage  the  young  people  in 
getting  married,  he  said  he  caught  wolves  to  get  money  to 
pay  the  minister  with, 
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The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  May  28th,  1914,  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Wadsworth. 

All  joined  in  singing  Old  Hundred,  after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  V.  Noyes. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  29. 

The  day  opened  clear  and  hot,  but  the  programme  of 
visiting  different  points  of  interest  in  the  township  was 
carried  out.  The  party  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  per- 
sons, and  went  first  to  Western  Star,  thence  north  to  the 
cemetery,  thence  on  to  Bigelow  Chapel,  and  thence  home 
by  the  diagonal  road. 

On  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  they  stopped  at  interesting 
points,  when  Rev.  Edward  Brown  explained  scenes  and 
incidents  of  early  pioneer  life  in  the  wilds  of  Wadsworth, 
which  brought  up  its  early  history  vividly  to  the  minds  of 
the  company. 

At  the  old  cemetery,  north  of  Western  Star,  scores  of 
names  on  tombstones,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  good  men 
and  women,  were  read,  and  blessed  memories  recalled  of 
them,  although  some  of  them  had  lain  there  over  half  a 
century.  After  a sad,  but  pleasant  half-hour  was  spent  in 
this  sacred  spot,  the  company  proceeded  on  their  return  to 
the  village. 

The  description  of  this  memorable  ride  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mentioning  pleasant  episodes  in  it. 

On  their  way  to  Western  Star,  the  company  hauled  up 
to  the  pleasant  residence  of  that  old  pioneer,  Philo  P. 
Mills,  and  were  received  by  him  and  his  excellent  wife 
with  an  old-fashioned,  hearty  welcome,  and  regaled  witli 
cream,  milk,  cakes,  etc.,  and  had  a most  pleasant  time,  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten  by  its  fortunate  participants. 

On  their  return  home,  they  were  ordered  into  the  pleas- 
ant yard  and  residence  of  the  late  Col.  H.  A.  Mills,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  his  son  and 
worthy  wife. 
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They  drank  from  the  spring  where  many  of  them  had 
slaked  their  thirst  fifty -five  years  ago. 

They  separated,  many  of  them  never  again  to  meet  oil 
this  side  of  the  mystic  river.  May  we  all  he  blessed  and 
benefited  by  tin’s  pleasant  reunion,  and  be  ever  ready,  when 
the  summons  conies,  to  go  hence. 

At  3 o'clock  i\  m.,  a general  reception  was  given  at  the  M. 
E.  church,  Sherman  Blocker*  of  Akron,  presiding.  Re- 
marks were  made  by  W.  McCloud  and  Deacon  Northrop? 
after  which  a recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  had,  during 
which  there  was  a very  social  time.  After  recess,  a motion 
prevailed  to  limit  speeches  to  live  minutes.  Remarks  were 
made  by  Gen.  Northrop,  M.  0.  Hills,  Capt  Geo.  Lyman? 
Mrs.  Hobart,  Rev.  E.  Brown,  Benj.  Tyler,  L.  N.  Hard,  and 
various  others,  occasionally  interrupted  by  recesses,  and 
singing  led  by  Gen.  Northrop,  the  latter  consisting  of  old 
tunes  in  the  old  style. 

Mrs.  Hobart  had  lately  made  a visit  to  Brecksvil-le,  and 
brought  from  Rev.  Breck,  who  used  to  preach  here,  for  the 
Congregationalists,  his  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

Mr.  Pardee  referred  to  a number  of  letters  from  old  pio- 
neers, not  read  yesterday,  for  want  of  time,  among  which 
was  one  from  Ira  A.  Sprague,  of  Glenwood,  Iowa;  one 
from  A 1 mon  B.  Green,  of  "Willoughby,  Lake  county,  O. ; 
one  from  Philander  Green,  of  Lordstown,  Trumbull  coun- 
ty. O. ; one  from  Mrs.  Susan  Kenyon,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Pardee  ; one  from  G.  O,  Pay,  and  his 
mother.  Mr.  Pay  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Fay,  who  died 
bi  this  place,  about  the  year  1835.  He  and  his  mother  are 
employed  as  superintendent  and  matron  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  at  Columbus,  O. : one  from  Eugene  Pardee, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin  ; one  from  Dr.  Samuel  Wolf,  of 
Wilmot,  Stark  county,  ( >.  AH  these  writers  regretted  their 
inability  to  attend,  and  sent  their  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  all  their  old  friends.  After  singing  Coro- 
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nation  and  the  Doxology,  the  company  adjourned,  with 
the  best  of  feeling. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  quite  a large  gathering  at  Dr. 
Lyman’s  residence,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  him. 
The  time  was  spent  in  visiting,  singing  after  the  manner  of 
our  fathers,  drinking  lemonade,  &c.  The  band  also  added 
much  pleasure  to  the  occasion,  by  furnishing  excellent 
music. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  old  and  young  singers  met  at 
the  residence  of  Win.  M.  Eyles,  and  had  a very  pleasant 
time.  The  evening  was  spent  in  social  conversation,  sing- 
ing.  &e. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  31  ST. 

The  day  opened  warm,  but  there  was  a cool  breeze  stir- 
ring, making  the  out-door  meeting  in  Loomis’  beautiful 
grove  quite  pleasant,  but  it  was  rather  difficult  for  the 
speaker  to  make  himself  understood.  As  there  was  no 
other  meeting  in  town  at  this  hour,  the  attendance  was  very 
large,  probably  numbering  2,000  people,  the  exercises 
were  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  65th  Psalm,  by  Rev.  T. 
W.  Browning,  which  was  followed  by  singing  k*  All  hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus’  Name;”  after  which,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  Goss.  After  another  hymn  and  some  an- 
nouncements, Rev.  Edward  Brown  preached  his  memorial 
sermon,  from  the  78th  Psalm,  6th  and  7th  verses. 

The  religious  exercises  being  closed,  Judge  Allen  Pardee 
again  took  the  chair,  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  time 
for  the  leave-taking,  and  the  final  good-by  of  the  pioneers 
and  numerous  guests. 

At  this  point,  E.  G.  Loomis  read  a poem,  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
G.  Brown,  of  Medford,  Minnesota,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  Brown, 
addressed  to  the  old  pioneers,  which  was  well  received. 

Aaron  Pardee  offered  the  following  resolution,  as  a final 
good-by  to  the  old  pioneers. 

Resolved : That  we  thank  you!  Believe  us.  old  friends 
from  all  parts.  Our  good-by  comes  up  from  the  depths  of 
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our  hearts.  We  thank  you  for  the  joys  you  have  kindled ; 
and  O may  the  joys  of  our  meeting*  continue  to  glow! 
We  hope,  and  believe,  you  have  had  a good  time  ; for  to  us, 
we  assure  you,  it  has  been  sublime.  And  now,  as  the  time 
for  the  good-by  has  come,  and  each  will  return  once  again 
to  his  home,  may  blessings,  such  as  only  Heaven  can  give, 
be  with  all  the  old  settlers,  as  long  as  they  shall  live. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  E.  G.  Loomis,  and  passed 
hv  the  audience  present,  with  a perfect  shout  of  acclama- 
tion. Also  on  motion  of  E.  G.  Loomis,  seconded  by  Aaron 
Pardee,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  hearty  acclamation 
to  Rev.  E.  Brown,  for  his  address  and  sermon,  to  give 
which  he  had  made  a journey  of  800  miles. 

The  Deacons' meeting,  at  the  Congregational  church,  was 
opened  by  Father  Lyman  reading  the  hymn  beginning, 

Come  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove,*'  which  was  sung  by 
the  choir,  after  which,  he  read  the  145tli  Psalm,  without  the 
use  of  glasses,  though  84  years  old.  This  was  followed  by 
prayer  by  J.  M.  Beach,  of  Chatham.  After  another  hymn, 
Father  Lyman  took  up  the  old  book  of  sermons  previous- 
ly alluded  to,  and  turned  to  an  old  sermon,  the  author  of 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  earliest  recollections.  Mr.  E. 
G.  Loomis  was  called  upon  to  read  it,  and  did  so. 

J.  B.  Campbell  followed  with  prayer,  and  the  closing 
hymn,  “Lord  dismiss  us  with  thy  blessing/’  was  sung,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thus  ended  the  most  memorable  series  of  meetings  ever 
held  in  Wadsworth,  and  one  that  did  much  to  mold  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  the  right. 

In  the  Akron  Daily  Argus , and  the  Akron  Daily  Beacon , 
are  extended  notices,  portions  of  which  we  also  give,  which 
will  show  how  the  celebration  was  viewed  by  those  out- 
side of  town. 

From  the  Argus  of  May  29  : 

Yesterday  was  a magnificent  occasion  for  Wadsworth? 
and  Medina  county,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  be  present,  and 
enjoy  and  participate  in  the  festive  entertainment . W® 
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have  reason  to  believe  that  it  lias  excelled  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ample 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pio- 
neer guests,  some  of  whom  came  from  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Illinois.  The  Wadsworth  Cornet  Band,  and 
Glee  Club,  all  day  long*  discoursed  the  sweetest  music,  and 
sang  in  dulcet  strains,  the  most  appropriate  songs.  The 
procession  that  formed  in  the  center  of  the  town,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Henry  A.  Mills,  Marshall  of  the  day 
and  that  moved  to  Loomis’  grove,  inside  the  corporation, 
was  over  a mile  in  length.  Hon.  Allen  Pardee  presided, 
being  the  oldest  gentleman  on  the  stand,  but  not  the  oldest 
settler.  Aaron  Pardee,  Esq.,  humorously  remarked,  that’ 
though  his  brother  Allen  was  the  chosen  Moses  to  lead  the 
people  forward,  he  (Aaron)  was  chosen  to  be  his  brother's 
spokesman.  Lev.  Edward  Brown,  of  Minnesota,  delivered 
the  historical  oration,  which  was  not  only  elaborately  pre- 
pared, and  systematically  arranged,  but  was  prolific  of 
thought,  full  of  beautiful  sentiment,  exceedingly  humor- 
ous, and  crowded  with  incidents  and  reminiscences  of  sixty 
years. 

As  it  is  the  intention  to  incorporate  the  proceedings  of 
the  re-union  in  hook  form,  thin  address  will  appear  before 
Jong,  printed  in  that  shape. 

A note-book,  that  was  printed  in  1772,  was  exhibited, 
which  was  sung  out  of  58  years  ago,  in  Wadsworth.  The 
choir  on  the  platform  entertained  the  vast  assembly,  by 
singing  out  of  this  antiquated  book,  a tune  called  ITolborn. 

Benjamin  Dean,  of  Iowa,  was  introduced  ns  the  first  white 
man  who  felled  a tree  in  the  township.  Alonzo  Durham  wa  s 
the  first  child  born  in  the  township,  in  1814.  At  that  tinny 
during  the  war  of  1812 — 1815,  flour  was  shown  to  be  worth 
$17  a barrel,  wheat  $3  a bushel,  corn  $2.  and  salt  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  first  fruit  plucked,  was  in  1824.  James  L. 
Bedfield,  the  oldest  surviving  settler  of  the  county,  and  a 
famous  wolf-hunter,  related  his  early  wolfish  exploits. 
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E.  G.  Loomis,  in  characteristic  style,  exhibited  many  an- 
tique and  rare  relics — such  as  a pitcher,  made  in  commem- 
oration of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1824;  sauce- 
dishes,  maufactured  of  glass,  at  New  Portage ; shuttles,  for 
weaving  linen  and  linsey-woolsey;  a quaint  little  jug,  pre- 
sented to  the  family,  about  77  ytars  ago ; a wineglass, 
brought  into  the  country  62  years  ago;  tumblers,  made  of 
horn  ; a cow-bell,  made  in  1770,  in  Holland,  and  brought  to 
this  country.  E.  G.  Loomis  quieted  the  babies  by  tingling 
this  old  Dutch  bell,  whose  minor-key  tones  excited  curious 
recollections.  An  old-fashioned,  black  profile  of  Philo 
French  was  displayed.  An  ox-yoke,  55  years  old,  and  in- 
tended only  for  one  ox,  once  the  property  of  Capt.  Hins- 
dale. One  ox  did  their  work  for  several  years.  A cane, 
made  90  years  ago,  also  the  property  of  Capt.  Hinsdale, 
the  father  of  Albert  Hinsdale  ; pewter  steam-dishes,  shown 
by  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Mills.  Powder-horns,  made  in  1812,  now 
the  property  of  David  Wilson.  Embroidered  linen,  bandit 
work,  made  by  Mrs.  A.  Dean,  70  years  ago ; a cup,  from 
Massachusetts,  made  in  1817.  But  in  the  inventory  of  rel- 
ics given,  the  rarest  was  that  of  j*  model  iron  ship,  made  by 
Charles  Olcott,  an  ingenious  and  talented  lawyer  of  Me- 
dina. This  model,  which,  is  now  the  property  of  Judge 
llosmer,  of  Seville,  was  gotten  up  while  Mr.  Olcott  was  a 
student  of  Yale  College.  An  English  student  was  attend- 
ing the  same  College.  The  supposition  was  expressed,  that 
this  student  carried  the  idea  of  this  model  iron  ship,  across 
to  England,  where  it  was  projected,  and  from  which  origi- 
nated the  Great  Eastern.  At  the  time  of  the  invention, 
Mr.  Olcott  being  a rigid,  uncompromising  Abolitionist,  a 
Democratic  Congress  would  not  assist  him  in  prosecuting 
his  work. 

A fancy  box,  made  by  Indians,  and  presented  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  Clark,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1816;  most  ingenious 
pair  of  smoking-tongs,  made  in  Holland  over  200  years 
ago,  the  property  of  Charles  Coe,  and  presented  to  him  by 
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)iis  gran (1  lather  ; also  a drab  broadcloth  overcoat,  made  tor 
Charles  Coe,  which  he  exhibited  on  his  person,  to  the  mer- 
riment of  all,  the  young  in  particular. 

E.  G.  Loomis  read  an  essay,  which  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Stearns  a pioneer  lady,  77  years  of  age — she  being 
present — and  in  her  essay  telling  that  she  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church  55  years.  Next  on  exhibition,  came 
a copy  of  the  Cle(a)veland  Herald , printed  on  Friday. 
August  3.  1827 — an  antiquated,  dingy  looking  thing,  by  the 
side  of  the  present  Herald.  It  contains  some  curious  ad- 
vertisements— one  in  particular  by  Judge  Pardee,  the  read- 
ing of  which  excited  laughter  throughout  the  audience.  A 
witty,  original  poem,  was  read  by  Aaron  Pardee;  also  a 
very  fine  original  poem,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Eastman. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  original  pioneers  were  pres- 
ent, whose  ages  range  between  50  and  85. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  was  one  of  the  happiest,  liveliest, 
loveliest,  and  most  satisfactory  meetings  we  ever  attended. 
Four  generations  were  present  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  But 
for  the  presence  of  white  hairs  and  gray  beards,  a stranger 
would  have  supposed  the  assembly  was  composed  of  young 
men  and  maidens.  Brave  old  men — they  met  in  joy,  they 
part  in  tears. 

From  the  Beacon , of  May  29. 

[ ( .’o rres j >on d ei ice  of  T n k B k agon.] 

Wadsworth,  May  28,  1874. 

Early  this  morning  our  streets  began  to  fill  up  with  peo- 
ple, and  by  10  o'clock  the  sidewalks  were  everywhere  full. 
A large  number  of  old  pioneers,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, had  been  coming  in  for  several  days,  and  as  they  met 
each  other  after  a long  separation,  the  scenes  were  often 
affecting. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  procession  was  formed,  and  marched. to 
the  grove,  headed  by  our  cornet  band.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  ninety  wagons  and  carriages  in  line,  and  a 
very  large  crowd  on  foot,  which,  with  the  number  that  had 
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previously  gone  to  the  grove,  made  the  number  in  atten- 
dance about  5,000  people. 

Judge  Allen  Pardee,  the  oldest  man  in  the  township,  and 
President  of  the  day.  called  the  meeting*  to  order,  and  af- 
ter a song  by  the  choir,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rowe,  of  Akron.  Benjamin  Dean,  of  Iowa,  the  man  who 
raised  the  lirstax  to  subdue  the  forests  of  Wadsworth,  was 
then  introduced,  and  gave  a brief  sketch  of  his  early  recol- 
lections. and  was  received  with  applause.  Rev.  Edward 
Brown,  of  Minnesota,  then  followed  with  a well  written 
address,  giving  the  history  of  the  township,  historical  inci- 
dents, biographical  reminiscences,  &e.,  in  an  able  manner? 
recalling  many  very  pleasant,  as  well  as  sad  recollections* 
iiis  memory  is  very  prolific  in  the  early  history  of  this 
place,  and  his  pleasant  address  made  it  a rich  treat  to  all 
who  were  able  to  hear  his  voice. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  basket  dinner  was  an- 
nounced; and  a dinner  it  was,  too.  Every  place  in  the 
capacious  grove  had  its  group  of  friends,  surrounding  the 
good  things  of  life,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  all  en- 
joyed it  in  the  height  of  pioneer  style. 

After  dinner,  a historical  sketch,  by  Peter  Waltz,  wa6 
read,  dating  back  to  August,  1814,  when  his  father’s  family 
came  to  the  vicinity,  and  had  a full  share  of  the  hardships 
of  those  early  days. 

Several  letters  from  absent  parties  were  read,  breathing 
a deep  interest  in  the  event  of  this  meeting,  and  giving 
incidents. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  Brown,  it  was  carried  that  when 
this  meeting  adjourn,  it  be  to  the  28th  day  of  May,  1914. 

All  joined  in  singing  the  Doxology,  after  which  the  ben- 
ediction was  pronounced  by  Rev.  V.  Noyes,  of  Seville,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  history  by  Mr.  Dean  was  very  interesting,  as  con- 
taining many  historical  facts,  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  section  of  the  country.  On  March  17th,  1814? 
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Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Durham  built  the  first  house  in  Wads- 
worth. At  that  time,  there  were  blit  eight  houses  between 
here  and  what  is  now  Middlebrow,  then  known  as  Tall- 
madge.  Akron  was  then  merely  a swamp,  and  but  two  or 
three  houses  were  built,  where  now  stands  your  beautiful 
city. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Brown  was  very  fine.  The  speaker 
first  spoke  of  his  childhood  among  the  woods  that  stood 
where  now  stands  our  thriving  village.  Tie  thanked  the 
present  inhabitants  for  their  welcome  to  the  old  pioneers? 
and  then  welcomed  the  pioneers  to  so  happy  a meeting. 
In  a very  vivid  manner,  he  described  the  situation  of  the 
first  settlers,  as  compared  with  the  present  generation.  He 
beautifully  pictured  the  journey  of  the  settler,  with  his  fam- 
ily, from  the  far  East;  the  great  hardships  and  privations 
in  wandering  through  the  woods,  to  the  far  West;  the  con 
struction  of  the  rude  log  cabin;  the  labor  of  felling  the 
trees;  the  tedious  way  of  tilling  the  soil ; and  the  infinite 
number  of  discouragements,  which  vexed  and  harassed  our 
fathers.  But  the  “ old  folks”  w ere  not  without  their  good 
times;  the  husking-bee,  the  raising,  and  the  general  train- 
ingjfwere  as  much  enjoyed  as  the  genteel  party,  the  ball, 
and  great  displays  of  to-day. 

After  the  Address,  each  one  seemed  to  equally  enjoy  the 
lunch,  which  was  served  from  overflow  ing  baskets,  at  the 
hands  of  the  generous  citizens.  Many  curious  and  anti- 
quated specimens  of  the  art  of  our  grandfathers  w ere  dis- 
played, and  a few  very  interesting  letters  were  read  from 
old  friends  of  the  pioneers,  who  could  not  be  'with  them. 

Thus  closed  the  exercises  of  the  day.  We  are  sure  no 
one  will  regret  having  w itnesssed  so  pleasant  and  enter- 
taining an  affair. 
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From  the  Beacon  of  Saturday,  May  30. 

As  a fitting  addendum  to  the  first  day’s  proceedings,  as 
given  in  our  Friday’s  issue,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  spacious  parlors  of  E.  G.  Loomis, 
Esq.,  on  South  Main  street,  were,  on  invitation,  filled  by 
both  visiting  and  resident  pioneers,  and  their  friends,  who 
in  social  converse,  singing  of  ancient  tunes,  &c.,  made  up 
one  of  the  pleasantest  parties  ever  held  in  Wadsworth. 

This  forenoon  (Friday)  was  spent  in  visiting  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  in 
the  afternoon,  according  to  pre  vious  announcement,  the  old 
people  again  came  together  in  the  Methodist  Church,  at  3 
o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  relating  and  hearing  reminis- 
cences of  pioneer  life,  and  of  having  a good  time  generally. 

On  motion,  Sherman  Blocker,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  who  after  stating  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 
thanking  the  audience  for  the  honor  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
conferred  upon  him  by  selecting  him  to  preside  over  it? 
called  upon  Rev.  W.  McCloud,  of  Granger,  to  lead  off  and 
most  nobly  did  the  “old  man  eloquent”  respond  to  the  call* 

Father  McCloud  is  75  years  of  age.  For  many  years,  he 
had  been  praying  to  get  to  a better  land,  though  this  was  a 
pretty  good  land  alter  all.  Forty  years  ago  he  had  attend- 
ed a quarterly  meeting  in  this  very  house,  though  then  it 
was  in  an  unfinished  condition,  without  either  pulpit  or 
seats.  Fifty-five  years  ago  last  winter,  he  had  settled  in 
Granger,  having  left  his  father’s  house  with  but  a single 
dollar  in  his  pocket,  thus  literally  beginning  life  in  his  new 
home  “ without  money  and  without  friends.”  Blit  acting 
on  the  parting  advice  given  him  by  a godly  neighbor, 
“ Mind  at  all  times  to  behave  yourself  well,”  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  be  a good  boy,  jocularly  remarking,  ‘‘perhaps  you 
see  it  in  me  now — nearly  a hundred  years  old.”  Alluding 
to  the  soeialties  of  pioneer  life,  the  speaker  said  that  even 
now,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  dearly  love  to  raise  a colony 
and  “ go  West.**  When  about  leaving  borne.  Ids  wife  asked 
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him  where  he  was  going.  He  told  her  he  was  going  to 
Wadsworth,  to  the  pioneer  meeting.  “Yes,  to  be  a child 
again,”  said  she.  He  believed  in  being  young — felt  that  it 
was  “good  to  be  here,”  and  to  live  over  again  the  scenes  of 
the  past — that  he  had  in  so  large  a degree  retained  his  youth- 
ful vigor  by  hard  w ork,  retiring  and  rising  early,  and  total- 
ly abstaining  from  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  exciting  stimulants.  The  speaker  closed  his 
remarks  by  asserting  his  belief  that  lie  should  never  die — 
though  the  body  might  perish,  the  nobler  part  would  live 
forever — and  fervently  prayed  that  all  present  might  meet 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Deacon  N.  Ik  Northrop,  of  Medina,  83  years  old,  was  the 
next  speaker.  Game  to  Medina,  with  his  father’s  family,  in 
1816.  After  providing  a cabin  for  his  family,  tilled  with 
“ Love  to  God,  and  charity  for  all  mankind,”  a meeting- 
house was  projected.  On  the  morning  of  April  10th,  1816 
about  25  or  30  men  and  boys  assembled  with  oxen  and 
proper  implements,  on  the  ground  selected  for  the  edifice? 
Kev.  Searles  having  sent  them  word  that  he  would  be  with 
them  to  preach  at  4 o’clock  that  afternoon.  Setting  to  work 
with  a will,  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  logs  were  cut  and 
fitted,  the  Avails  were  reared,  the  floor  w as  laid,  the  roof 
Avas  shingled,  the  seats  were  prepared,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  time  appointed.  Other  interesting  church 
reminiscences  were  related,  indicative  of  the  great  good 
that  had  been  accomplished  through  those  instrumentalities, 
in  shaping  the  morals  of  the  community. 

After  a recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  Gen.  I ).  Northrop,  80 
years  old  (brother  of  the  deacon),  of  Mentor,  Lake  county, 
Avas  called  to  the  stand.  The  General,  after  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  lie  had  represented  Medina  county  in  the  State 
Legislature  from  1831  to  1833,  expressed  a just  pride  in 
having  cut  down  the  first  tree,  in  1816,  on  the  spot  where 
the  village  of  Medina  now  stands.  He  ilien  supposed  that 
location  was  about  the  center  of  the  World,  and  that  Medi- 
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na  was  to  bo  Me  town  of  the  Buckeye  State,  Though  his 
•‘large  expectations ” had  not,  perhaps,  all  been  realized " 
yet  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  were  truly  marvelous. 
The  speaker  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  first  wedding 
in  the  township — that  of  his  sister — at  which  every  person 
then  living  in  the  township  was  present,  except  one — an 
old  lady,  who  had  the  rheumatism  so  bad  that  she  could 
not  come.  The  refreshments  consisted  of  “white”  and 
*‘black”  cake,  and  whiskey-sling  stirred  up  with  a pud- 
ding-stick ; the  merriment  being  so  intense  that  the  guests 
did  not  light  their  torches  to  go  home  until  3 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Medina  county  was  organized  in  1818,  and 
the  first  court,  held  in  a barn,  was  presided  over  by  Judge 
Tod  (father  of  the  late  Governor  Tod),  with  Judge  Brown, 
of  Wadsworth,  Judge  Harris,  of  Harrisville,  and  Judge 
Weiton,  of  Richfield,  as  associates.  At  this  term  of  the 
court,  there  were  no  cases,  and  no  la  wyers,  and  in  the  rather 
“ festive  ” ceremonies,  described  by  the  speaker,  which  took 
place  during  the  night,  after  the  court  had  adjourned,  the 
presiding  Judge,  on  being  addressed  as  “Judge  Tod,” 
exclaimed,  “ Don’t  call  me  Judge  Tod — I am  George  Tod, 
until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.” 

Rev.  M.  K.  Hard,  of  Wooster,  horu  in  Wadsworth,  in 
1818,  inquired  if  anyone  knew  who  was  the  first  child  born 
in  the  township,  and  was  answered  that  Alonzo  Durham 
was  born  in  July,  1814,  and  was  still  living,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana, 

Mr.  George  Miller,  of  Akron,  formerly  of  Wadsworth 
related  some  incidents  connected  with  the  early  “jury  sys- 
tem ” of  the  county ; how  many  of  the  jurymen  had  to  take 
their  provisions  with  them,  and  that  one  man — a Mr.  Par- 
sons, of  Chatham — on  being  summoned  as  a juror,  took  his 
cow  along  with  him,  and  kept  her  there  during  the  term, 

Hon.  Myron  C.  Hills,  of  Medina,  was  the  next  speaker. 
Referring  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  perform  the 
journey  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio  in  1818.  when  he  settled 
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in  Granger,  lie  said  that  a certain  man  who  then  predicted 
that  within  fifty  years,  such  improvements  would  be  made 
in  the  mode  of  travel  that  the  journey  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a week,  was  regarded  as  a visionary,  and  almost 
a fool.  Now  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a single  day.  The 
old  times  were  good  times — no  caste — all  sociable,  all  hap- 
py. But  there’s  a great  deal  of  good  in  human  nature — • 
as  much  so  now  as  then — but  it  takes  adversity  to  bring  it 
out.  Mr.  Hills  closed  by  inviting  all  present  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Society  of  Medina  and  Summit 
counties,  of  which  he  is  President,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber next. 

Rev.  Warner,  of  Seville,  though  not  a pioneer  himself, 
was  the  son  and  grandson  of  pioneers,  and  in  a brief  but 
eloquent  address,  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of 
the  country,  and  called  upon  the  present  and  rising  gener- 
ations to  cherish  their  memory,  and  emulate  their  virtues. 

Mrs.  Hobart,  of  Cleveland,  stated  that  she  had  recently 
called  upon  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Breck,  who  preached  in  Wads- 
worth in  1824,  now  living  in  Cleveland,  who  wished  to  be 
remembered  to  his  old  acquaintances  present. 

Aaron  Pardee  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
Aim  on  and  Philander  Green,  Ira  Sprague,  of  Iowa,  Mr 
Fay,  of  Columbus,  Eugene  Pardee,  and  others,  which  there 
was  not  time  to  read,  but  which  would  be  published  in  the 
book  about  to  be  issued. 

Rev.  Edward  Brown,  of  Minnesota,  made  some  feeling 
and  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  his  father,  the  late 
Judge  Brown. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  President  Blocker,  Capt* 
Lyman  (84  years  old),  A.  McGregor,  of  Canton,  and  others’ 
when,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Northrop,  as  chorister,  with 
Miss  Jennie  Hard  at  the  organ,  the  entire  audience  joined 
in  singing  Coronation  and  Old  Hundred,  closing  with  the 
Doxology,  Rev.  Edward  Brown  pronouncing  the  benedic- 
tion. 
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The  meeting  closed  with  the  very  best  feeling,  about  half 
past  five  o’clock,  Dr.  Lyman  extending  an  invitation  to  all 
present  to  attend  a sociable  at  his  house  in  the  evening. 

On  Friday  evening,  pioneers  and  citizens,  to  the  number 
of  over  500,  assembled  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lyman,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Northrop,  of  Lake  county,  and  were 
marshalled  according  to  their  ages,  in  military  line,  in  a 
grand  review  column,  when  choice  music  was  furnished  by 
the  excellent  band  of  Wadsworth,  after  which  the  multi- 
tude entered  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  house,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  enjoyment,  such  as  was  probably  never  be- 
fore had  by  any  assembly  in  the  whole  county.  In  the 
multitude  were  the  oldest  surviving  pioneers  of  Wads  wort  h 
and  Medina  county,  and  children  and  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  were  all  mingled  together,  recounting 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Medina  county,  and  Wadsworth 
township,  that  embraced  its  history  from  1814  down  to 
1840.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the  re-union. 
Capt.  Lyman  acted  as  host  of  the  house,  and  he  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  looking  at  friends  and  acqaintances* 
reaching  from  1816  down  to  the  present  date. 

Gen.  Northrop  organized  the  older  members  of  the 
throng  into  a singing  class,  and  with  himself  as  leader  and 
chorister,  had  all  ages,  down  to  about  forty  years,  as  sing- 
ers, They  sang  ancient  tunes,  in  an  old-fashioned  manner^ 
and  I will  venture  that  no  better  time  was  ever  had  by  any 
company  than  at  that  old-time  singing  school.  Such  a 
re-union,  with  so  much  piety  and  hilarity,  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  of  three-score  years,  will  probably  never 
he  again  held  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

After  hearty  enjoyment  until  near  midnight,  the  compa- 
ny sang  “John  Brown’s  soul  is  marching  on,”  and  separa- 
ted, never  to  meet  again  in  a similar  meeting  on  this  earth. 

Saturday  was  spent  in  visiting  public  and  private  places, 
and  in  renewing  old  memories  and  scenes  of  pioneer  life  in 
the  township  and  vicinity. 
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In  the  evening,  a reception  was  lielcl  at  Esq.  Kyles'  house, 
where  another  good  time  was  had  in  a young  folks'  con- 
cert, of  the  singers  of  to-day. 

On  Sunday  forenoon,  Rev.  Edward  Brown  delivered  a 
memorial  sermon,  in  the  grove,  to  a vast  throng.  Here  the 
good-by's  were  said,  and  many  of  the  pioneers  mingled 
their  last  tears  together  in  one  final  embrace.  It  was  a 
solemn  time — enough  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  old-fashioned  Deacons'  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  presided  over  by  that 
venerable  man,  < ’apt.  George  Lyman,  who  is  the  only  sur- 
viving member  left  of  its  organization  in  1819. 

Here  the  programme  closed,  and  a final  separation  took 
place  of  the  pioneers  of  Wadsworth,  some  of  whom  have 
to  travel  nearly  a thousand  miles  to  reach  their  present 
homes.  Many  things  more  might  be  said  of  this  memorable 
meeting,  but  your  correspondent  must  content  himself 
with  a simple  narration  of  facts,  and  leave  others  to  gar- 
nish the  event  in  a more  detailed  account.  * * * 

To  the  above  sketches  from  the  periodical  journals,  the 
following  incidents  may  be  added: 

The  oldest  person  present  was  Mrs.  Mary  Jacobs,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Norton,  who  had  survived  three  succes- 
sive husbands,  all  pioneer  settlers;  Nathan  Bates,  Jotham 
Blakeslec,  and  John  Jacobs.  The  next,  Wm.  Allen,  of 
Akron,  aged  86.  Among  the  ladies  on  the  stand,  were  Mrs 
Benjamin  Tyler,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Lodema  Loomis,  who  taught 
school  in  the  township,  in  1819,  and  Mrs.  Cahow,  of  one  of 
the  first  families  that  settled  in  the  township  of  Norton,  in 
1812,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Has  or,  the  first  white  woman  married 
in  the  township.  Among  the  guests  not  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  notices,  were  Morris  Northrop,  Esq.,  Capt.  Aus- 
tin Badger,  Hon.  H.  G.  Blake,  Wm.  C.  Clark,  and  Martin 
Snell,  of  Medina;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Loomis,  of  Mentor; 
Mrs.  Ann  F.  Russell,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Porter,  of  Cleveland ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Chritsie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Henry, 
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Ml*,  and  Mrs.  George  Weeks,  S.  A.  Lane,  B.  F.  Battles, 
Edward  Brown.  Mrs.  S.  Blocker,  Mrs.  Almon  Brown,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Bo  we,  of  Akron;  Dr.  A.  Willey,  of  Spencer;  Dr. 
Aurelius  Agard,  of  Sandusky ; Mrs.  Emily  Eastman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Eastman,  Rev.  Y.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Noyes,  Al- 
bert Munson,  A.  D.  Licey,  *J.  II.  Reese,  .J.  A.  Bell,  of  Guil- 
ford ; Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brown,  D.  C.  Clifford  and 
wife,  Wellington;  A.  Curtis,  Ashland;  Arch.  McGregor, 
Canton;  B.  B.  Warner.  Massillon;  Ilarrv  Pardee,  North 
Hampton,  Mrs.  Elenor  Pardee,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Mi- 
nerva Utley,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mr.  Philo  French,  Berea; 
Gurdon  Hilliard,  Bedford : Homer  Johnson,  Sharon  ; Mrs. 
Frances  Hamlin,  Weymouth  ; Christian  Cackler,  Kent;  as 
well  as  many  others,  who  did  not  report  their  names  or 
attendance,  who  were  among  the  old  pioneers  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  State,  or  had  been  former  residents. 

The  attempt  to  organize  what  is  called  an  *•  Old  Folks’ 
Concert"  in  the  abundance  of  preparation  had  been  given  up 
as  impracticable,  but  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  one 
improvised  bv  Gen.  Dutlian  Northrop — one  ot  the  pio- 
neers of  the  county — once  a noted  singer,  still  in  his  eight- 
ieth year,  retaining  his  clear  voice,  and  almost  the  vigor  of 
middle  age.  Collecting  the  old  singers  of  from  10  to  80 
years  of  age  in  a circle,  in  the  large  parlor,  he  stood  in  the 
center,  with  the  same  tall,  erect,  commanding  figure  that  for- 
ty years  ago  singled  him  out  even  to  the  stranger  as  a leader 
of  men,  beating  time  in  the  old  style,  leading  off  in  the  old 
fugues,  enlivening  the  whole  with  his  pleasant  sallies,  and 
happy  hits.  Having  set  old  Sherbern  on  too  high  a key, 
to  the  remark,  “ General,  you'll  have  to  come  down,"  he 
replied,  “No,  the  General  never  comes  down:  however, 
we’ll  put  the  tune  a little  lower."  At  the  close,  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  General  Northrop,  for  having 
afforded  to  the  present  generation  a real  Old  Folks’  Con- 
cert. 

But  to  those  who  could  remember  the  old  Deacons*  meet- 
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iiigs,  60  long  kept  up  twice  each  Sabbath,  in  the  old  log 
schoolhouses  by  those  old  pioneers  of  Wadsworth’s  relig- 
ious history.  Frederick  Brown,  Ebenezer  Andrus,  William 
Graham,  Benjamin  Agard,  George  Ly man.  and  Sherman 
Loomis,  no  part  of  the  proceedings  stirred  up  the  deep 
fountains  of  emotion  as  did  the  recalling  of  those  scenes 
once  more  in  their  lives,  at  the  Deacons’  meeting,  held  in 
Bic  Congregational  Church,  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  con- 
ducted by  George  Lyman,  by  more  than  20  years  the  last 
survivor  of  that  band,  himself  84  years  old 

Reading  a chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  in  the  olden  time,  and 
giving  out  the  hymns,  without  glasses,  in  the  second  sight 
of  extreme  old  age,  he  handed  the  volume  of  sermons — 
printed  in  1797 — that  was  first  used  in  those  days,  to  Mr. 
E.  G.  Loomis — whose  father,  with  his  sonorous  voice, 
and  rhetorical  delivery,  was  most  often  called  upon  to  read 
— and  desired  him  to  read  a sermon,  from  Matthew  5 : 13, 
by  I lev.  Alexander  Gillctt  of  Torrington,  Ct. — his  old  pas- 
tor— “to  whom,”  said  the  old  patriarch,  “more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  I went  two  miles  in  the  night  season,  to  ask, 
•What  shall  1 do  to  be  saved?’  ” 

As  the  reader,  often  choking  with  emotion,  read  the  dis- 
course, and  the  audience,  mostly  of  aged  men  and  women 
could  recall  the  voice  of  the  father  in  that  of  the  son,  the 
buried  momories  of  half  a century  came  up  as  living  reali- 
i ties,  and  the  dead  and  the  living  seemed  once  more  met 
together  in  solemn  worship,  till  each  seenfed  to  feel,  like 
him  whose  vision  connected  heaven  and  earth,  “How 
dreadful  is  this  place ! this  is  none’ other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.”  It  was  an  hour  of 
solemn  stillness,  silent  tears  falling,  or  deep  emotion  break- 
ing forth  in  the  audible  sob.  as  each  recalled  the  pleasing 
and  sad  remembrances  of  other  years,  and  felt  that  this  w as 
indeed  the  last  revival  of  their  lives'  tendercst  memories. 
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SONG  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Mrs.  Stanhope,  of  Seville. 

Welcome,  Pioueei^  I 

[Air,  ‘‘  Bruce’s  Address.”] 
Welcome,  welcome,  Pioneers, 

To  your  home  of  sixty  years! 

W hom  hail  we  with  such  glad  cheers 
As  the  Pioneers  ? 

Pome  ye  all,  from  hall  or  cot, 

Where’er  fate  hath  cast  your  lot, 

And  let  station  be  forgot. 

To  welcome  Pioneers ! 

Let  no  ranks  our  cheer  divide; 

Let  our  greeting  spread  so  wide, 

It  may  reach  the  ocean’s  tide, 

To  welcome  Pioneers! 

Gather  in,  ye  welcome  bands! 

Whose  bravo  hearts  and  willing  hands, 
Made  for  us  these  beauteous  lands; 

W or  thy  Pioneers ! 

Tho’  no  pride,  or  courtly  grace 
Mark  ye  for  a kingly  race, 

Who  should  have  a higher  place 
Than  the  Pioneers? 

Ye  who  toiled  through  joys  and  woe?. 
Ye  who  made,  with  heavy  blows, 
Wilds  to  blossom  as  the  rose — 

Noble  Pioneers! 

Ye  shall  be  our  boast  and  pride, 

Ye,  the  friends  so  true  and  tried, 

Ye  shall  have  a welcome  wide, 
Honored  Pioneers ! 

Welcome,  Pioneers,  again! 

Minstrels,  sing  a lofty  strain; 

Village,  woodland,  vale,  and  plain— 
Welcome,  Pioneers! 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER. 

Bead  at  the  Pioneer  Meeting  in  Wada  worth,  May  28th,  1874,  by  Benja* 
min  Dean,  of  Blairstown,  Iowa. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1814,  Oliver  Durham  and  the 
writer,  Benjamin  Dean,  went  seven  miles  into  the  wilder* 
ness,  and  made  the  first  beginning  in  Wadsworth. 

My  father,  Daniel  Dean,  and  my  brother  Daniel,  came 
two  days  later.  We  built  a camp,  or  shelter,  by  sticking 
crotches  and  laying  a pole  on  them,  then  cut  and  split 
planks,  or  puncheons,  and  placed  them  with  one  end  on  the 
pole,  and  the  other  on  the  ground.  At  night,  we  built  a 
large  fire  in  front  of  our  camp,  and  wrapped  ourselves  in 
blankets,  and  lay  there  with  our  feet  to  the  fire.  The 
wolves  howled  about  us  nearly  all  night,  but  did  not  come 
within  sight.  Sometimes  they  would  get  still,  but  if  we 
would  make  a little  noise  or  increase  our  fire  a little,  they* 
would  give  us  more  music.  At  one  time  I rapped  on  a 
dry  tree,  and  they  yelled  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  We 
soon  found  that  they  had  a line  of  travel  from  Wolf  Creek 
to  the  Chippewa,  and  that  they  passed  us  every  alternate 
night,  following  the  road,  until  the  settlement  became  so 
large  that  they  went  around  it.  But  they  always,  in  pass- 
ing, saluted  us  with  a specimen  of  their  music. 

We  cut  and  drew  the  logs  for  my  father’s  house,  18  by  18? 
and  for  Mr.  Durham’s,  16  by  18  feet.  We  had  our  own 
help,  my  father,  Mr.  Durham,  my  brother,  14  years,  and 
myself,  16  years  old ; the  rest  of  our  help,  seven  men,  came 
seven  miles.  They  were  Basley  Cahow,  Jacob  Vanhyning 
(with  but  one  arm),  Indian  Holmes,  Theodore  Parmelee? 
George  Hethman,  James  arid  George  Cahow,  and  with  this 
help  we  raised  both  houses  in  one  day.  We  got  a roof  on 
my  father’s  house,  and  all  moved  into  it  on  the  17th  day  of 
March. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  eight  dwelling-houses  between 
us  and  Tallmadge  Mills — afterwards  called  Middlebury — 
which  was  thirteeen  miles  distant  from  our  settlement; 
they  were  those  of  Jaekey  Cahow,  Theodore  Farmelee, 
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Indian  Holmes  (these  all  lived  where  Parmelee  after- 
wards built  his  brick  house),  Pliny  Wilcox — who  lived  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  Mr.  Perkins  afterwards  built  his 
stone  house.  Paul  Williams  and  his  son  Barney — after- 
wards called  Colonel  Williams — lived  on  the  hill  beyond 
where  Akron  now  stands,  and  betwixt  there  and  the  Mills, 
we  passed  Major  Spicer,  and  Mr.  Hasen.  (The  above  was 
written  in  Iowa ; I have  learned  since  I came  here,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  the  tovrn  of  Akron  now  not  only  takes 
in  the  Williams  farms,  but  also  Major  Spicer’s,  aud  the 
whole  of  Middlebury).  But  to  return;  the  sawmill,  and 
the  gristmill,  made  of  hewed  logs,  and  three  log  houses, 
were  all  that  could  be  seen  where  Middlebury  now  stands. 
There  was  a log  house,  and  some  land  cleared,  where  old 
’ Squire  Henry  Yanhyning  afterwards  lived  on  Wolf  Creek, 
and  he  moved  in  June,  1814.  J[  23 <^24 
There  were  at  that  time  in  the  territory  at 
formed  into  Medina  county,  including  Norton,  Copley, 
Bath,  and  Richfield,  in  the  12th  range,  only  twenty  fam- 
ilies, viz. : five  in  Norton,  three  in  Harrisville,  five  in  Liv- 
erpool, twro  in  Bath,  and  five  in  Richfield.  My  mother 
saw  no  woman  but  Mrs.  Durham  until  August,  and  Mrs. 
Durham  saw  no  woman  but  Mrs.  Dean  until  October,  dur- 
ing winch  time  she  gave  birth  to  a son,  the  first  born  in 
the  township.  He  was  called  Alonzo  ; wras  born  in  July, 
1814. 


awards 


The  first  store  in  Middlebury  wras  opened  in  July,  1814? 
in  a room  of  Judge  Norton’s  house,  by  Peleg  Mason.  In 
1816,  he  and  his  brother  built  a small  store-house,  and  other 
merchants  soon  came  in.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  during  the  war  called  the  war  of  1812,  aud  provisions 
were  closely  bought  up  for  the  army. 

Before  harvest,  wheat  was  worth  $3  a bushel,  flour  $17  a 
barrel,  and  pork  could  not  be  bought  at  any  price.  To  my 
knowledge,  salt,  which  had  to  be  brought  up  in  wagons, 
on  account  of  the  British  fleet  on  the  lakes,  was  worth  $20 
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pci*  barrel  in  Cleveland,  or  about  ten  cents  a pound.  You 
may  well  conclude  that  these  were  pretty  hard  times. 

The  early  settlers  of  Wadsworth  were  from  the  East,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  farm  labor.  They  were  a hardy, 
Industrious  class  of  people,  and  Avere  >rery  economical. 
Their  moral  character  was  good,  and  they  were  mostly 
religious.  But  very  few  of  them  had  money  to  pay  for 
their  land,  and  had  to  buy  on  credit.  Some  of  them  had 
hard  work  to  support  their  families  till  they  could  raise  a 
crop  on  their  own  lands.  A very  few  had  money  to  pay 
for  improvements,  after  paying  for  their  laud,  and  this 
helped  the  poorer  class,  as  it  enabled  them  to  get  employ- 
ment in  helping  to  clear  land. 

It  cost  much  labor  to  clear  up  the  land,  as  the  timber  was 
very  heavy.  This,  with  their  land  debts,  kept  the  people 
embarrassed  for  a good  many  years ; but  they  lived  togeth- 
er in  peace  and  harmony.  Their  general  intelligence  and 
literature  would  compare  favorably  with  the  farmers  of 
this  day. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  school  law  in  the  State  ; and 
Avhere  they  got  inhabitants  enough  together,  they  built 
schoolhouses  by  neighborly  liberality,  and  employed  teach- 
ers at  their  own  option.  Each  had  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  days  he  sent  to  school. 

Wc  had  good  schools  in  those  days,  and  the  best  society 
I ever  was  in.  I often  think  of  the  meetings  we  had  in 
the  old  log  schoolhouse,  mostly  by  reading  sermons,  and 
sometimes  a missionary  would  come  and  preach  to  us. 

The  land  in  Wadsworth  is  mostly,  as  you  know,  high  and 
rolling.  The  land  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  township  is 
said  to  be  as  high  as  any  in  the  State.  It  is  certainly  as 
healthful,  and  naturally  as  good  for  fruit,  as  any  in  Ohio. 

In  1828,  avc  swapped  farms  with  Steward  Richards;  we 
took  his  land,  where  William  Freeborn  now  lives,  and  he 
took  that  upon  which  Ave  first  settled  ; being  what  is  uoav 
called  the  Duly  Farm,  of  Western  Star.  Our  orchard  on 
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the  location,  began  to  bear  in  1824 ; and  from  that  time  un- 
til 1864,  when  I left  Wadsworth  for  Iowa,  where  I now 
reside,  the  apples  were  never  killed  but  once.  We  had  a 
frost  in  1834,  that  killed  all  the  apples  in  the  State. 

In  the  beginning,  our  land  was  cleared  by  girdling  such 
of  the  large  timber  as  would  kill  easily,  and  a good  deal  of 
that  timber  was  permitted  to  stand  till  it  would  fall  down 
and  rot ; doubtless  a good  deal  of  sickness  was  caused  in 
this  way. 

Before  we  moved  to  Wadsworth,  the  old  east  and  west 
center  road  had  been  partially  opened.  Men  owning  land 
in  Western  townships  endeavored  to  have  the  road,  to  en- 
courage settlements.  The  road  was  first  located,  by  an 
order  from  Trumbull  county.  This  was  when  all  this 
county,  and  still  west  of  us,  was  part  of  Trumbull  county, 
Captain  Bela  Hubbard,  of  Randolph,  was  the  surveyor, 
and  Esq.  David  Hudson,  of  Hudson,  Gen.  Campbell,  of 
Ravenna,  and  Esq.  Day,  of  Deerfield,  were  the  exploring 
committee.  Esq.  Day  afterwards  had  the  job  of  opening 
the  road.  I think  this  was  in  the  year  1808. 

In  1810 , after  Portage  county  was  organized  (including 
what  is  now  Medina  county),  and  Owen  Brown,  of  Hud- 
son, was  one  of  the  county  Commissioners,  another  appro- 
priation was  made,  and  Capt.  Hubbard  was  employed  to 
make  more  bridges,  and  other  improvements. 

The  surveying  party  above  referred  to.  named  the 
streams  in  this  vicinity.  They  named  Wolf  Creek,  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  the  carcass  of  a deer  on  its  banks,  that 
had  been  killed  by  wolves  ; and  when  they  passed  Hudson's 
run,  Esq.  Hudson  named  it  by  cutting  his  name  on  a beach- 
tree.  All  the  rest  of  the  party  chose  streams,  and  record- 
ed them  in  the  same  way;  but  when  they  came  to  River 
Styx,  and  Chippewa,  they  gave  them  other  names,  no  one 
preferring  to  leave  his  name  for  either  of  them.  This 
statement  I had  from  Capt.  Hubbard,  in  1814,  and  after- 
wards from  Esq.  Hudson.  Benjamin  Dean. 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  EDWARD  BROWN. 

The  occasion  on  which  we  have  assembled  to-day,  is  one 
of  those  rare  ones,  which  from  their  very  nature  can  occur 
but  once  in  a generation.  We  come  in  obedience  to  an 
instinct  of  our  nature,  that  leads  us  to  associate  events 
that  make  up  the  pleasant  or  the  sad  memories  of  past 
years  with  the  places  whore  they  occurred.  That  however 
far  we  may  have  wandered  over  earth’s  surface,  however 
familiar  its  grandest  or  most  enchanting  scenery  may  have 
become,  the  thoughts  wander  back  again  to  the  scenes  of 
childhood  and  youth,  which  memory  envelopes  writh  a 
transparent  halo,  beauteous  as  the  rainbow,  that  childish 
fancy  held  the  depository  of  gems  and  gold  ; those  memories 
of  the  past,  rising  up  with  new  freshness  as  the  grosser 
senses  fail,  and  the  spirit  begins  to  peer  through  the  riven 
chinks  of  the  crumbling  tenement,  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
worlds  beyond. 

As  travelers  in  the  Arctic  highlands  have  described 
the  rare  view,  taken  on  the  return  of  that  day  of  the  year 
when  the  day  and  the  night  exactly  meet;  when  standing 
on  an  eminence  to  watch  the  declining  sun  as  it  dips  to  the 
horizon,  its  disappearing  half  at  the  same  moment  appear- 
ing like  a newly  risen  sun  in  the  east;  so  as  life  declines, 
memory  blends  the  bright  rays  of  its  morning  sun  with 
the  somber  hues  of  its  setting  beams. 

No  memories  are  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  soul  as 
first  memories,  first  joys  and  sorrows,  first  hopes,  first 
loves,  and  first  aspirations.  They  return  in  day  reveries, 
and  night  dreams,  and  are  discerned  in  the  mutterings  of 
second  childhood,  when  the  child  is  mistaken  for  the 
brother,  and  the  middle-aged  neighbor  for  the  father’s 
associate,  long  since  like  him  passed  away. 

Except,  then,  in  the  rare  cases  where  an  early  blight  has 
withered  the  life,  there  can  be  no  spot  on  earth  so  sweet 
as  childhood’s  first  home,  or  next  to  it,  the  scenes  where 
our  first  love®  were  formed,  and  our  first  manly  hopes 
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blossomed.  Though  rocky,  or  rugged,  or  unsightly,  or 
even  a desert  where  we  would  scarce  desire  to  dwell,  still 
it  becomes  to  us  holy  ground. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

That  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land— 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned. 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandring  on  a foreign  strand?” 

Drawn  together  by  a common  feeling,  we  meet  for  a 
short  re-union,  to  many  of  ue  the  last  one  on  this  side  the 
mystical  river ; to  dwell  for  a brief  day  in  the  past ; to  try 
to  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  joys  of  which  we  then, 
amid  the  busy  cares  of  life,  were  scarcely  conscious ; for  it 
i3  human,  in  our  eager  grasping  at  the  future,  to  forget  the 
present  pleasures,  so  that 

“Joy’s  fleeting  angel  scarce  sheds  a glad  ray. 

Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away.” 

By  a united  effort  to  reverse  the  cars  of  time,  and  bring 
back  before  us  the  long  train  of  three-score  years. 

Threescore  years!  To  youthful  imagination  an  age  I To 
senile  memory  a day ! Almost  the  average  lifetime  of  two 
generations.  What  changes  have,  during  this  period,  taken 
place  in  the  earth’s  history ! Sixty  memorable  years ! Be- 
ginning ere  yet  the  “ great  tire  canoe  ” had  begun  to  terrify 
the  savages  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  ; 
ere  yet  the  bison  and  the  moose  had  fled  before  the  sound 
of  the  woodman’s  ax ; when  canals  were  only  talked  of  as 
a future  possibility;  when  the  railroad  was  only  a tram- 
track,  and  the  “ iron  horse  ” a “ donkey  engine  ” in  an  English 
coal  mine ; when  the  wild,  virgin  stream,  with  its  spangled 
waterfall,  like  a coy  maiden,  was  hard  to  be  wooed  and 
won,  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  turning  the  wheel,  to 
card,  spin,  and  w eave ; wrhen  the  carpenter,  witli  his  pod- 
auger,  found  his  daily  task  a tiresome  “bore.”  and  drove 
t he  “wrought  nail”  with  a hammer  forged  by  his  neigh- 
bor, “the  village  blacksmith,”  who,  like  Tubal  Cain,  w as 
“an  instrutcor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.”  When 
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the  farmer,  in  early  Spring*,  got  out  his  own  plough-han- 
dles, from  the  trunk  and  roots  of  an  ash,  and  hewed  his 
wooden  mould-board  from  a puncheon  split  from  a wind- 
ing beach ; when  the  young*  ladies'  music  lesson  was  the 
monotonous  bumble  of  the  spinning-wheel,  and  “cards” 
were  played  without  a partner,  over  “check  tow -and -wool  ” 
apron;  when  the  joyous  shout  of  the  corn-husking,  on  the 
floor  of  the  log*  barn  was  heard,  under  “the  beams  of  the 
full-orbed  hunters’  moon,”  in  October;  when  true  loves, 
sincere  if  not  romantic,  were  stealthily  breathed  while  the 
industrious  needles  were  plied  at  the  rustic  quilting  party ; 
and  when  in  the  merry-making  winter  season,  the  lads  and 
lasses  entered  with  a hearty  zest  into  the  sleigh-ride,  notin 
a splendid  rig  from  the  livery,  but  in  a “Canadian  pal  u do,” 
made  of  bent  hickory  poles,  surmounted  by  a rough  box, 
or  crockery-crate. 

Sixty  years!  What  a weight  of  memories  they  Jay  upon 
the  mind  of  the  aged,  as  we  attempt-  to  recall  their  histo- 
ry. As  when  the  captives  of  old  returned  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  new  temple,  while  the  younger  part 
shouted  for  joy,  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  first  temple 
wept — so  this  occasion  is  necessarily  one  of  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow.  Joy  to  all  for  the  past  and  present-  prosper- 
ity and  the  future  prospects  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  our  favored  land,  and  of  sadness  to  the  then  stalwart 
pioneer,  now  the  patriarch,  “ leaning*  upon  his  staff  for  very 
age” — who  lias  almost  outlived  a generation ; who  can 
count  the  names  of  far  more  of  those  who  with  him 
opened  these  roads,  and  subdued  the  primeval  forests,  up- 
on the  white  tablets  of  yonder  cemetery,  than  be  can  find 
among*  the  living* ; who  sees  with  joy,  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  generation  entering  into  his  labors,  yet  be- 
comes himself  more  and  more  a stranger  where  he 
was  once  a leader,  “'Only  waiting,”  now,  like  Aaron,  for 
the  summons  to  ascend  the  mount,  lay  his  robes  upon  bis 
son,  and  be  gathered  to  his  people,  not  sadly — for  he  leaves 
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a work  that  is  enduring,  and  a memory  that  is  fragrant. 

Why,  then,  even  desire  to  linger?  For,  as  one  of  our 
poets  describes  this  “ last  leaf,” 

“The  nio&sy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed, 

In  their  bloom: 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a. year. 

On  the  tomb.” 

And  yet,  it  is  sweet  to  stay  a little  longer,  and  see  the 
maturing  fruits  from  our  planting.  To  trace  the  windings 
of  the  stream  of  blessings,  widening  its  course,  that  flows 
from  the  rock  we  smote  in  the  wilderness,  and  be  able  to 
say,  How  small,  indeed,  was  ours,  the  human  part  of  the 
miracle  of  progress ! Only  a feeble  blow  of  a staff  upon  a 
rugged  rock  ; but,  “Behold  what  hath  God  wrought!” 

Cheer  up,  then,  small  but  to-day  honored  band  of 
fathers.  In  the  future  annals  of  the  town,  and  country 
around,  your  names  can  not  be  forgotten.  In  behalf  of  the 
former  residents  and  old  pioneers,  who  have  come  to  greet 
each  other  on  this  occasion,  some  of  us  from  far  distant 
States,  let  me  express  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Wadsworth,  for  the  honor  they  have  shown 
ns,  and  the  labor,  self-sacrifice,  and  expenditure  they  have 
bestowed,  to  make  this  occasion  one  worthy  of  themselves, 
and  a fitting  tribute  to  the  departed  worthies,  and  their 
surviving  cohorts  of  the  “heroic  age,”  when  “a  man  was 
famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees.”  An  opportunity  afforded  to  perpetuate  the  recol- 
lection of  the  hardships,  the  toils  and  labors,  it  cost  to  clear 
off'  those  massive  forests,  to  open  these  roads,  to  develop 
these  resources  of  wealth,  to  found  in  an  humble  way  these 
schools  and  churches,  and  make  this  a desirable  abode; 
one  of  the  bright  gems  in  the  crown  of  the  queenly  State 
of  Ohio.  Nor  can  l refrain  from  expressing  my  individual 
thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  in  * 
inviting  me  from  my  far  off  prairie  home,  to  stand  beneath 
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these  trees,  where,  half  a century  ago,  I basked  in  thei 
shade  at  noonday,  slaked  my  thirst  from  yonder  spring,  o 
with  my  boy  companions,  with  bows  and  arrows,  an* 
painted  wooden  tomahawks,  played  the  Indian  in  tlies 
woods,  or  chased  the  squirrel  up  the  tall  chestnut,  to  sco’< 
back  at  us  from  his  safe  retreat — to  tell  the  story  of  th 
settlement  that  was  begun  with  the  same  year  in  which  in 
life  began,  and  recall  the  incidents  with  which  I was  one 
so  well  acquainted,  or  in  which  I bore  a part.  1 propose 
then,  without  further  preliminary,  to  enter  into  a brie 
history  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  and  some  of  tli 
prominent  incidents  of  its  earliest  years.  My  know] 
edge,  gained  by  personal  conversations,  my  own  rccollct 
tions,  dating  from  a few  years  subsequent,  and  fron 
previously  published  documents. 

FIRST  FOOTPRINTS  OF  WHITE  MEN. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  visit  of  any  white  men  to  th 
township  of  Wadsworth  was,  till  1834,  to  be  seen  in  oh 
letters,  carved  in  the  bark  of  a large  beaeli-tree,  on  the  we* 
F>ank  of  Holmes’  Brook,  near  the  north  side  of  the  road 
The  tree  was  cut  down  in  straightening  the  road,  in  ISoi 
On  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  the  letters  grown  wide  by  il 
growth,  but  still  legible, [could  he  seen  this  inscription: 
PHILIP  WARD  1797 
T D 
R C 
W V 

Who  were  Philip  Ward  and  his  companions,  or  for  wha 
purpose  they  visited  that  locality,  so  far  from  civilizec 
habitations,  is  unknown.  The  date  is  not  far  from  th 
time  when  Seth  Pease,  with  his  surveying  party,  em 
ployed  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  ran  tin 
south  line  of  the  Western  Reserve.* 

* Judge  Ainzi  Atwater,  late  of  Mantua,  in  his  notes  published  about  4< 
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The  first  white  man  who  ever  had  a habitation  in  Wads- 
worth, was  a former  Indian  trader,  of  English  birth,  from 
Montreal,  by  the  name  of  John  Holmes,  who,  marrying 
among*  the  Indians,  lived  among*  them  as  a hunter  and  trap- 
per, and  was  known  to  the  white  settlers  as  “ Indian 
Holmes/*  The  remains  ot  his  old  cabin  used  to  be  pointed 
out  to  me,  near  the  brook  that  bears  his  name.  But  as  he 
had  in  a great  measure  lapsed  from  civilization,  had  never 
purchased  nor  cultivated  land,  but  lived  the  roving,  un- 
settled life  of  an  Indian,  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  the  name 
of  first  settler  than  the  Aborigines  themselves,  and  like 
them  would  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  the  accident  of  his 
name  having  been  given  to  the  stream. 

The  first. settlers  were  the  families  of  Daniel  Dean,  and 
Oliver  Durham,  emigrants  from  Vermont,  one  of  whom, 
Benjamin  Dean,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Dean,  is  permitted 
to  join  with  us  to-day. 

The  settlement  was  begun  on  the  east  line  of  the  town- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  is  now  a part  of  the  village  of 
Western  Star.  Their  arrival  was  March  17th,  1814.  The 
next  family  was  that  of  Salmon  Warner,  February,  1815. 

The  first  settlers  of  Wadsworth  were  principally  from 
three  States;  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania, 
From  Vermont  were  the  Deans,  O.  Durham,  and  his  broth- 
er Calvin  (who  wrote  his  name  Dorwin),-  his  father-in-law 
Salmon  Warner  and  sons,  Reuben  F.,  Salmon  Jr.,  Dan- 
iel, Horatio,  Amos,  M.  I). ; (Elisha  Durham,  brother  to  (>. 
and  C.,  died  on  the  way  from  Vermont,  and  his  widow % 
daughter  of  Lysander  Hard,  married  Mr.  Henry  Wright) ; 
Lysander  Hard,  and  son  Harlow,  and  stepsons,  Davis  and 

years  ago,  tells  us  that  the  party  were  camped  tor  a considerable  time  on 
the  Mahoning  River,  among-  theMassiauga  Indians,  a small  remnant  of 
the  Six  Nations;  that  finding  in  great  numbers  the  small,  black  Rattle- 
snake, now  called  by  naturalists,  (Jrotellus  Kirtlandi— from  Dr.  Jared  P. 
Kirtland,  who  first  published  a description  of  it— the  men  of  his  party 
named  it  the  Massiauga  snake,  a name  by  which  it  is  still  known  through- 
out the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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Welles  Holcomb,  and  his  brother,  Abraham  Hard,  withfota 
sons,  Cyrus,  Abraham  Jr.,  L.  Nelson  ; John  M.,  Peter,  and 
Leavitt  Weeks;  Timothy  S.  and  Harry  Bennett  (Abel, 
Stanton,  and  Elam  Bennett  came  afterwards);  W.  II. 
Wright,  and  Milton  Wright,  and  afterwards  their  father, 
Ebenezer  Wright,  and  their  brother  Orris;  Samuel  M. 
Hayden,  and  Hiram  C.  Kingsbury. 

Of  those  From  Connecticut,  first,  Or  in  Loomis,  then  hi* 
father,  Joseph  Loomis,  and  his  brother,  Sherman  T/Oomis  ; 
Benjamin  Agard,  and  his  sons,  Alvin  and  Roman  L. ; Fred- 
erick Brown  and  sons,  Marcus,  John,  and  Edward;  Wm. 
8.,  Harry,  and  Cullen  Richards,  afterwards  their  father » 
Jedediah  Richards,  and  his  other  sons,  Jedediah,  Mills. 
Robert  IT.,  Ezekiel,  Julius,  and  George,  M.  D.  (part  of 
these  lived  just  over  the  line  of  Norton);  Augustus  Mills 
and  sons,  Harry  A.,  human  P.,  Philo  P.,  William,  and 
C.  Curtis:  Allen  Pardee,  and  afterwards  his  brothers, 
John,  Geo.  K.,  Augustus,  Aaron,  and  still  later,  Sheldon 
and  Ebenezer,  and  brother-in-law,  Phineas  Butler;  Nor- 
man and  Cyrus  Curtis,  and  afterwards  their  father,  Cyrus 
Curtis,  sr.  The  Mills’s  Curtis’s  and  Pardee’s,  though  from 
Norfolk,  Ct.,  resided  for  a time  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

From  Torrington,  Connecticut,  came  George  Lyman, 
Gordon  Hilliard,  Robert  Hilliard,  Lemuel  North,  Abel 
Beach  and  his  sons,  George  and  Orlando ; Elisha  Hinsdale 
and  his  sons,  Elisha,  Sherman,  and  Albert.  From  Winsted 
came  Philemon  Kirk  urn  and  his  son,  George  Kirkum,  just 
over  the  line,  in  Norton.  From  Hebron,  Ct.,  Wm.  Eyles. 

From  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Blocker  and  sons,  David 
and  Eli;  Jacob  Miller  and  sons,  George  and  David;  the 
Rasors,  George,  Christopher,  and  William;  old  Mr.  Ever- 
hard  and  sons,  Jacob,  John,  Christian,  and  Jonathan  : Hen- 
ry, Christian,  and  Israel  Ritter;  Lawrence,  Adam,  and 
Paul  Baughman,  and  sons,  and  Adam  and  Jacob  Smith ; 
Peter  Waltz  and  sons,  John  and  David:  John  Wise,  and 
Jacob  Wise ; Nicholas  Long,  and  John  Long. 
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From  Maryland,  James  Gifford.  Henry  Falconer,  and 
Samuel  Falconer. 

The  west  part  of  Wadsworth,  along  the  center  road  was. 
before  it  was  cleared  up,  very  swampy,  and  because  of  its 
dismal  appearance,  was  named  by  the  surveyors,  “The 
Infernal  Regions;”  and  the  sluggish  stream  that  oozed 
through  the  swamps,  was  named  “River  Styx,”  from  the 
old  mythological  river  of  that  name.  Those  swamps  and 
River  Styx  were  a great  dread  to  travelers  for  many  years. 
The  old  road  was  filled  with  causeways,  made  of  poles ; 
two  of  them,  near  River  Styx,  each  about  40  rods  long,  and 
one  over  the  Styx,  on  the  Medina  road,  over  80  rods  long. 
The  late  Judge  Brown  changed  those  causeways  tnto  turn- 
pikes, in  182G  and  1828. 

The  first  house  built  and  clearing  made,  on  the  ground 
where  Wadsworth  village  now  stands,  was  that  of  Fred- 
erick Brown,  in  1816.  The  next  house  west  of  this,  at  that 
time,  was  that  of  George  Burr,  of  Harrisville,  as  Hie  road 
then  ran,  fifteen  miles.  Passing  Harrisville,  going  due 
west,  the  next  settlement  was  at  Upper  Sandusky  ; the  next 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  no  other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  roads  were  then  but  wagon-tracks,  only  the  under- 
growth cleared  away.  In  this  age  of  improvements,  it 
may  interest  the  present  generation  to  recount  the  toils  and 
privations  then  endured. 

The  first  settlers  came  just  at  the  close  ol*  the  war  with 
Great  Britian,  called  the  war  of  1812.  From  the  Genesee 
River  westward,  the  whole  country  was  new  : mostly 
heavily  timbered  forest.  The  immigrant  on  his  way, 
found  not  even  a common  turnpike  road.  The  family  of 
my  father,  Frederick  Brown,  accompanied  by  Sherman 
Loomis,  were  six  weeks  on  their  way  from  Connecticut, 
with  a three-horse  team,  and  -wagon.  That  of  Elisha  Hins- 
dale eight  weeks. 

The  immigrant  who  could  not  hew  out  a newr  axle  or  a 
new  tongue  for  his  wagon,  from  a forest  tree,  was  often  in 
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a sorry  predicament.  Goods  for  the  country  stores  were 
brought  from  Philadelphia,  over  the  Alleghanies,  in  what 
was  known  as  a Conestoga  wagon — a large  vehicle,  about 
double  the  size  of  a common  wagon,  with  box  about  three 
feet  deep;  the  wheels  double-tired,  to  keep  from  sinking 
n the  mud.  The  wagons  were  almost  invariably  pai  nted 
blue,  and  covered  with  canvass  stretched  upon  poles;  a 
large  tar-bucket,  for  lubrication,  hanging  below  the  hind 
axle. 

The  team  was  usually  of  six,  sometimes  eight,  large 
horses;  the  driver  always  riding  the  near  wheel  horse, 
carrying  wh^t  was  called  a blacksnake  whip,  and  driving 
Ihe  whole  team  with  a single  rein.  In  making  up  the  oul- 
tit,  one  span  was  accounted  necessary  to  draw  the  wagon  : 
the  rest,  the  load. 

The  Pennsylvania  wagoners  in  those  days,  were  a dis- 
tinct class,  having  their  own  peculiarities.  Hough,  but 
honest  and  brave. 

Our  tinware  and  “notions/*  were  usually  brought  to  our 
doors  by  peddlers,  mostly  from  Connecticut,  who  bore  an 
opposite  character  to  the  Pennsylvania  teamsters.  Far  too 
many  of  them  for  the  good  name  of  their  State,  and  to  the 
grief  of  the  moral  New  England  settlers  of  the  Reserve, 
sleek,  polished  knaves — so  that  the  honest  yeomen  from  the 
counties  south  of  us,  judging  the  race  by  its  vagabonds 
(as  was  very  natural),  when  they  carne  among  us,  were  on 
(he  lookout  lest  they  should  be  “yankeed — a synonym 
for  swindled— arid  the  horn  gun  flints  and  wooden  nutmegs 
that  gave  the  sobriquet  of  “ The  Nutmeg  Slate  ’’  to  Connec- 
ticut, passed  even  into  song. 

Salt  was  first  brought  from  Pittsburg;  afterwards— 
about  my  first  recollection— from  a little  village  on  the  lake 
shore,  called  Clenveland,  which  the  Cleaveland  Herald  ? in 
1824  (50  years  ago),  told  us — contained  100  houses.  Since 
then,  it  has  lost  a letter  from  its  name,  and  added  consid- 
erably to  the  number  of  its  houses. 
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Mr.  Dean  tells  us  of  paying  ten  cents  per  pound  for  salt, 
in  1814,  and  Mr.  George  Lyman  $11  per  barrel  in  1817* 
My  father  moving  from  Connecticut  in  1816 — the  memora- 
ble “cold  summer  ” — it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  iind 
food  enough  to  subsist  the  family,  upon  the  road ; often 
able  to  buy  or  beg  only  enough  for  the  little  ones,  and 
retire  fasting,  to  find  food  on  the  road  some  time  in  the 
forenoon.  Wheat,  when  it  was  to  be  had  at  all  that  year, 
was  $3  a bushel,  and  corn  $2.  The  bear,  the  deer,  and  the 
wild  turkey,  under  the  well-aimed  rifles  of  Orin  Loomis, 
David  Blocker,  and  William  Simcox,  furnished  the  supplies 
that  kept  the  neighborhood  from  starvation.  To  that  corps 
of  hunters  were  afterwards  added  Phineas  Butler,  and 
Timothy  Dascoin.  All  these  were  “mighty  hunters ” in 
those  days. 

In  that  year,  Judge  A mzi  Atwater,  of  Mantua,  and  Ja- 
son Hammond,  of  Bath,  having  a surplus  of  wheat  and 
corn,  sold  it  at  a reduced  price,  on  credit,  to  those  alone 
who  had  no  money,  bidding  those  who  wanted  to  buy  on 
speculation  to  go  elsewhere ; to  their  honor  I record  it. 

Our  limited  trading  was  done  at  Middlebury,  until  Mr* 
Porter  opened  a store  at  the  cross  roads,  then  called  liar- 
veystown,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Wadsworth.  They  ad- 
vertised that  they  would  give  a high  price  in  goods  for 
dried  ginseng  root,  and  the  woods  were  searched  over,  the 
next  fall,  to  find  the  precious  root,  for  there  was  Muncy  in 
it.  My  brother  and  I dug  and  dried  enough  to  buy  for 
each  of  us  our  first  white  cotton  shirts,  at  the  low  price  of 
only  fifty  cents  per  yard  ; and  the  next  Sunday,  you  may 
believe  that  “Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.”  Do  you  think  that  we  wore  any  coats 
on  that  day  and  hid  the  white  arms?  No  indeed!  Though 
late  in  October,  it  was  too  warm;  so  we  carried  them  on 
our  arms. 

But  the  day  of  high  prices  soon  passed  away,  as  the 
farms  were  cleared  up;  and  then  came  on  the  great  linan- 
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cial  pressure,  with  its  low  prices,  before  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  canals,  when  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
raise  enough  in  money,  from  their  farm  products,  to  pay 
taxes.  1 can  remember  when  rye  for  distilling  brought  a 
better  price  than  wheat  for  bread.  The  first  grinding  was 
done  at  Norton’s  mill, — afterwards  known  as  Tallmadge 
Village,  afterwards  as  Mfddlebury,  now  a part  of  Akron — 
and  at  Wetmore’s  mill,  in  Stow,  a mile  above  Cuyahoga 
halls,  and  at  Northampton  Mills.  1 can  well  remember 
when  they  used  to  put  up  at  my  father’s  house,  going  and 
returning  from  Middlebury  with  their  grists,  from  as  far 
west  as  Sullivan,  Huntington,  and  Wellington.  Afterwards 
Hex’s  mill,  east  of  New  Portage,  was  built;  then  the  mill  so 
long  owned  by  George  Wellhouse,  in  Chippewa.  The  first 
mill  built  in  Wadsworth  was  a log  mill,  built  by  Luther 
Hemming  way,  on  the  Medina  road;  the  water  carried  in 
a log  flume  from  a spring  brook.  The  next  by  A.  and  J. 
Pardee  (now  Yoders  mill). 

Owing  to  llie  distance  from  sawmills,  our  floors  were 
made  of  kk  puncheons,”  or  planks  split  from  straight-grained 
chestnut  timber,  hewed  with  the  broadax,  and  smoothed 
with  the  adz,  or  plane.  The  first  sawmill  built,  was  the 
one  that  now  stands  one-fourth  of  a mile  west  of  the  de- 
pot, by  Joseph  Loomis,  Sherman  Loomis,  Abel  Beach,  and 
George  Beach,  in  1826.  The  next  by  George  Lyman,  and 
Cyrus  Curtis,  on  Holmes’  Brook.  But  though  to  the  honor 
of  Wadsworth,  it  never  had  a distillery,  amid  ail  the  de- 
privations of  that  period,  there  was  none  of  old  rye  whis- 
ky ; every  .family  could  have  it,  whether  they  had  a cow 
or  not.  Not  that ■drunkards  abounded ; it  was  before  the 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence  was  known,  and  its  temperate 
use  (as  it  was  then  esteemed)  was  universal.  Though  a 
few  went  home  noisy  from  military  musters  and,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  from  a barn  raising,  we  stood  above  the  aver- 
age of  Western  communities  as  a temperate  people. 

I heard  Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee,  in  a lecture,  in  1833,  describe 
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a case  of  delirium  tremens;  “the  only  one,”  he  said,  “I 
ever  saw,  and  I pray  God  I may  never  see  another.” 
Where  is  the  physician  that  can  now  say  that,  in  this  or 
any  other  community  ? 

The  early. settlers  had,  most  of  them,  an  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  to  themselves  and  their  children,  of  the  school 
and  the  church.  As  soon  as  there  were  children  enough 
to  form  a school,  they  had  the  school. 

The  first  school  was  taughtby  Harriet  Warner,  in  a room 
of  her  father's  double  log  house.  The  first  log  sclioolliouse 
was  erected  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Miller,  at  the  cross  roads, 
one  mile  and  a half  east  of  this  village.  The  first  school 
taught  in  this  house  was  by  Marcus  Brown,  son  of  Frede- 
rick Brown.  The  second  by  his  sister,  Catherine  Brown, 
afterwards  Mrs.  T.  Hudson.  About  a year  later,  another 
house  was  put  up,  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Judge 
Wm.  Eyles.  The  first  school  taught  in  this,  was  by  Miss 
Lodcma  Sacket  (now  Mrs.  Loomis),  in  1819.  Those  houses 
were  formauy  years  known  as  the  north  and  south  school- 
houses.  The  first  school  at  the  Center  (now  Wadsworth 
village),  was  in  a log  house  owned  by  Frderick  Brown,  and 
was  taught  by  Dr.  William  Welton.  These  were  also  the 
only  houses  of  worship,  for  several  years. 

The  first  settlers  were  mostly  such  as  had  been  accus- 
tomed, to  regard  the  Sabbath,  and  sustain  the  institutions 
of  religion ; yet,  coming  from  different  sections  of  our 
country,  and  springing  from  different  nationalities,  each 
naturally  tenacious  of  his  own  belief  and  his  accustomed 
mode  of  worship,  as  has  ever  been  ike  case  in  new  settle- 
ments of  that  character — they  suffered  more  from  too  many 
church  organizations,  than  too  few ; each  society  being  too 
feeble,  for  many  years,  for  efficient  work.  Yet,  from  the 
first,  they  were  never  without  the  Sabbath,  and  the  public 
worship  of  God.  But  of  this  1 am  to  speak  in  a more  ex- 
tended manner,  on  the  coming  Sabbath. 

My  father  taught  the  first  singing-school,  in  1821-2,  in 
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the  south  sclioolhouse,  and  organized  the  first  choir,  of 
which  he  and  Timothy  Hudson  were  the  choristers.  After 
Mr.  Hudson  removed  from  the  place,  Benjamin  Dean  filled 
his  place.  The  next  was  taught  by  Richard  Clark.  Both 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  pupils  “learn  the 
gamut.”  Tor  the  want  of  books,  they  wrote  their  tunes  on 
slips  of  paper.  They  used  the  old-fashioned  mahogony 
pitch-pipe  to  “sound  the  pitch.”  (Here  the  speaker  exhib- 
ited the  first  book  of  tunes  used,  published  in  London, 
Eng.,  in  1772).  A man  by  the  name  of  Howe  also  used  to 
teach  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  In  1831-2,  David  S. 
Gibbs  taught  singing  at  the  Center,  and  at  Western  Star. 
Gideon  F.  Gardner,  of  Chatham,  taught  in  1834-5. 

Our  boots  and  shoes  were  made  from  our  own  leather, 
which  was  tanned  on  shares.  The  first  tannery  was  owned 
by  Levi  Blakeslce,  in  the  same  yard  as  the  one  that  stands 
near  where  we  arc  now  assembled ; these  grounds  being 
owned  by  him.  Our  first  shoemaker,  was  James  Platt;  the 
next,  Reuben  Warner.  We  had  also,  shoemakers  who 
went  from  house  to  house,  and  did  the  work  for  the  whole 
family;  tailors  likewise.  This  was  called,  “whipping  the 
cat.”  Our  grindstones  were  made  by  Samuel  M.  Hayden. 

The  first  retail  store  was  owned  by  Allen  and  John  Par- 
dee, on  the  hill,  at  the  present  east  limit  of  the  village. 
The  second  by  George  Lyman ; the  third  by  H.  B.  Spell- 
man. The  first  smith  work  was  done  at  the  shops  of  Peter 
Waltz,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township,  and  Elisha 
Hinsdale,  on  the  Akron  road,  just  over  the  line  in  Norton. 
Waltz  and  Hinsdale  were  both  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
Hinsdale  and  his  brother  were  for  many  years  manufactur- 
ers of  axes,  in  Torringtoh,  Connecticut.  Hinsdale  axes 
were  regarded  of  superior  quality,  and  much  in  demand 
on  the  Reserve. 

In  1819,  Hiram  C.  Kingsbury  set  up  a blacksmith  shop, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  brook,  in  the  limits  of  this  village. 
He  was  also  a manufacturer  of  axes. 
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The  first  physician  in  the  township  was  Dr.  John  Smith, 
who  lived  a short  time  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  then  removed  just  over  the  line  in  Guilford,  on 
the  Medina  road.  Dr.  Samuel  Austin  was  the  next,  at 
Western  Star.  The  first  at  the  Center,  now  the  village, 
was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Eastman.  The  next,  and  for  many 
years  the  only  one  at  Wadsworth  Village,  Dr.  Geo.  Iv. 
Pardee. 

The  first  Post  Office  in  the  township,  was  kept  by  Abel 
Dickinson,  on  the  Medina  road,  established  in  1822,  which 
was  removed  to  the  Center  in  1826,  and  kept  by  Frederick 
Brown.  The  first  at  Western  Star,  established  at  the  same 
time,  was  kept  by  Mills  Bichards.  The  first  at  River  Styx, 
by  David  Wilson.  Previous  to  this  the  old  citizens  re- 
ceived their  letters  from  Tallmadge,  Canton,  Old  Portage, 
New  Portage,  or  whatever  office  was  to  them  convenient. 

The  first  mail  route  wras  from  Canton  to  Norwalk,  by 
way  of  Medina,  established  about  1821.  The  mail  was  car- 
ried by  Josiah  Price,  of  Canton,  who  brought  our  newspa- 
pers from  the  Canton  and  Medina  offices  to  our  doors,  call- 
ing us  out  with  a tin  horn. 

Among  the  exciting  amusements  of  the  early  times,  not 
the  least  was  the  ring-hunt,  occurring  once  a year,  usually 
in  the  fall.  When  lines  of  swamps,  in  the  west  part  of  the 
townships  of  Wadsworth  and  Sharon,  or  the  large  swamp 
of  Copley  and  Norton,  so  famous  as  the  great  pigeon-roost, 
were  surrounded,  and  the  game,  consisting  of  bears,  wolves 
foxes,  and  deer,  were  driven  out,  usually  upon  a conical 
hill,  and  picked  off  by  experienced  marksmen,  and  the 
spoils  divided  among  the  participants.  The  last  of  these 
was  a wolf  hunt,  in  the  Western  part  of  Wadsworth  and 
Sharon,  in  the  Spring  of  1835. 

The  Western  Reserve,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Ohio,  in 
the  times  of  early  settlement,  abounded  in  wild  animals, 
and  the  choicest  game.  The  common  deer,  and  moose  (im- 
properly called  elk),  abounded.  Turkeys  were  very  mi- 
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merous,  and  wild  pigeons  in  such  numbers  that  the  ac- 
counts given,  below  the  facts,  were  regarded  at  the  East  as 
fabulous  and  were  ridiculed  as  “Ohio  stories/' of  the  same 
class  as  the  sailors’  “ fish  stories.”  But  the  numbers  that 
flew  over  Wadsworth  every  evening  and  morning,  going 
to  their  roosts  in  the  great  swamps  S.  E.  of  Copley,  and 
N.  E.  of  Norton,  and  to  find  their  supplies  in  the  vast  beach 
woods,  in  towns  westward,  would  seem  incredible  to  those 
now  living  there,  since  those  woods  have  been  cleared  up. 
They  would  come  in  vast  flocks  from  the  west,  in  the  eve- 
ning. For  a long  time  before  they  appeared  in  sight,  we 
could  hear  the  roar  of  their  wings,  like  a distant  cataract. 
Then  they  would  come,  spreading  like  a cloud  over  the 
whole  horizon,  for  several  minutes.  In  the  morning  they 
would  fly  westward,  breaking  up  into  smaller  flocks  as 
they  proceeded;  so  their  morning  flight  was  not,  like  the 
evening,  in  clouds,  but  in  chains.  In  the  fall  of  1823,  I 
watched  such  a chain  flying  over  these  grounds,  that  con- 
tinued without  a break  from  6 to  9 o’clock. 

There  was  always,  as  Davy  Crockett  would  say,  “a  right 
smart  sprinkling  of  bears  in  these  parts.”  I have  a very 
vivid  impression  upon  my  memory  of  sitting  up  till  a late 
hour,  hearing  James  Callow  tell  over  his  bear  stories,  of 
which  he  was  the  hero,  till  on  the  heads  of  us  little  ones, 
it  caused  “ each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine ;”  and  when,  at  length,  we  were 
compelled  to  ascend  the  ladder  and  go  to  bed,  we  would 
set  down  the  candle  and  peep  under  the  bed,  to  sec  if  there 
was  any  mischief  a Bruin  there. 

Wildcats,  opossums,  raccoons,  gray  foxes,  and  “the  fret* 
ful  porcupine,”  were  not  uncommon.  A “coon-hunt,”  of 
a moonlight  night  in  October,  was  the  most  fun  for  us 
boys.  Wolves  were  very  plenty,  especially  in  the  winter 
season.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  they  w ere  very  numerous 
and  bold.  They  had  a runway  up  the  brook,  and  through 
the  ravine  where  the  depot  now  stands.  We  could  hear 
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their  dismal  concert,  down  at  the  point  of  the  rock,  where 
the  sawmill  now  stands.  They  were  sometimes  caught 
with  steeltraps,  but  the  most  common  way  was  the  wolf- 
pen  ; a pen  made  of  poles,  about  eight  feet^by  three,  and 
three  feet  high,  with  the  top  firmly  pinned  together,  and 
liaised  by  means  of  a spring.  This  was  baited  with  fresh 
meat,  which  the  wolf  coming  in  and  gnawing,  he  would 
spring  tlie  trap,  and  remain  a prisoner. 

But  saddest  of  all  the  episodes  of  those  new  settlements, 
were  the  searches  for  the  lost  ones ; a not  uncommon  inci- 
dent to  the  early  settlement  in  those  vast  forests.  The 
memorable  one  of  Wadsworth,  was  a long  and  fruitless 
search  for  a young  woman,  who  was  a deaf  mute,  and  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms  of  mental  derangement,  during  which 
she  was  much  inclined  to  escape  from  the  house,  and  wan- 
der off.  Her  name  was  Sylva  Beach,  daughter  of  Abel 
Beach,  and  sister  of  Orlando  Beach.  In  March,  1823,  one 
evening,  being  with  her  mother,  in  the  yard  of  the  house, 
as  her  mother  went  in,  she  slipped  around  the  house.  The 
family  ran  out,  but  could  not  find  her.  They  and  the 
neighbors  searched  for  her  all  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
horseback  couriers  were  sent  to  all  in  the  region,  for  three 
or  four  miles  around. 

There  had  been  a slight  fall  of  snow,  in  which  tracks 
were  to  be  found,  and  traced  about  a mile ; but  the  rising 
sun  soon  melted  the  snow  away.  The  search  was  organ- 
ized about  10  o’clock,  under  the  direction  of  William  Eyles, 
chosen  commander,  with  a general  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, among  whom  I recollect  Frederick  Brown,  Allen 
Pardee,  and  Sherman  Loomis.  The  woods  of  Wadsworth 
and  Sharon,  and  some  parts  of  Copley,  Norton,  and  Chip- 
pewa, wrere  searched  for  several  days.  They  came  from 
Guilford,  Chippewa,  Norton,  and  Copley,  till  the  line  was 
increased  to  over  four  hundred  men,  stationed  one  every 
four  rods,  or  sometimes  broken  into  two  or  more  bands, 
searching  in  different  directions. 
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At  length  they  met  at  the  Center  one  morning  for  con- 
sultation, after  about  a week’s  search.  The  committee,  after 
conferring  with  the  father  and  brothers,  concluded  to  go 
over  the  grounds  nearest  the  place  of  her  departure,  and 
in  ease  of  failure,  give  up  the  search.  I can  recall  the  very 
words  of  Esq.  Eyles,  as  he  addressed  the  crowd  that 
assembled  at  the  Center  on  that  third  morning,  before 
forming  the  line,  which  reached  beyond  the  hill,  west  of 
Holmes’  Brook.  (I  was  then  a boy  nine  years  old). 

“ Fellow-citizens,”  said  he,  “give  me  your  attention  for 
a moment,  while  I give  you  our  directions.  You  will 
march  westward,  and  let  one  man  stop  every  fourth  rod. 
Let  each  man  look  to  his  righthand  man,  each  man  to  keep 
his  proper  distance,  and  not  break  the  line.  You  will  start 
at  the  sound  of  the  horn  at  the  west  end,  which  will  be 
repeated  by  the  horns  all  the  way  through.  When  the  last 
horn  sounds,  all  move  forward ; then  let  no  man  shout,  no 
horn  blow,  except  to  announce  that  she  is  found.  Search 
around  every  log  or  brush-heap  with  great  care,  for  we 
only  expect  to  find  her  lifeless  body ; and  let  each  man  re- 
member his  responsibility.  This  is  not  a bear-hunt,  or  a 
wolf-hunt,  but  a search  for  a lost  fellow-creature,  and  may 
God  give  us  success ! Move  forward !” 

Never  was  a community  more  stirred  in  sympathy  for  a 
poor  wanderer,  and  the  afflicted  family.  But  search*  was 
unavailing.  Advertisements  were  sent  to  the  Ohio  i?e« 
pository  (Canton),  and  the  Cleveland  Herald , but  no  tid- 
ings of  the  lost  one  or  any  remains  were  ever  found. 

The  first  death  in  Wadsworth  was  that  of  Daniel  Ware, 
in  1817.  He  was  buried  in  the  south  burial  ground.  The 
funeral  discourse  was  preached  by  John  Wise,  of  Chippe- 
wa. Ilis  coffin  was  made  by  Reuben  Warner,  and  others, 
from  puncheons  split  from  a tree,  and  hewed  down  to  thin 
planks. 

The  next  death  was  that  of  an  infant  daughter  of  Frede- 
rick and  Chloe  Brown  (my  sister) ; died  July  15th,  1817. 
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This  was  the  tirst  burial  in  the  Center  ground.  The  sec- 
ond buried  in  that  ground  was  Abraham  Falconer,  son  of 
Henry  Falconer;  died,  1817.  The  first  adult  burial  was 
that  of  John  Curtis;  died  of  consumption,  in  1820.  The 
second  adult  burial,  Julia,  Wife  of  Sherman  Loomis,  and 
daughter  of  Augustus  Mills,  in  1820.  The  next,  Mrs. 
Wright,  wife  of  William  Henry  Wright,  and  daughter  of 
Lysander  Hard,  in  1821.  The  iirst  buried  in  the  town  line 
ground  was  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Wright,  and  mother  of 
W.  H.  Wright,  in  April,  1825.  The  next,  John  Sprague,  in 
1826.  The  next,  Lyman  Brown ; killed  by  falling  under  a 
cart  loaded  with  stone,  at  Akron,  in  1826. 

WADSWORTH  ACADEMY. 

The  first  school  above  the  grade  of  common  school,  was 
held  in  the  winter  of  1830-1,  in  the  then  new  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  teacher  was  George  W.  Barnes,  a stu- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  College.  The  next  by  Loren  Ken- 
nedy. The  next  by  Isaac  VanTassel — both  also  students 
of  the  same  College.  The  next  by  John  McGregor,  a na- 
tive of  Scotland ; a scholar,  and  in  many  respects  a model 
teacher. 

In  1839,  Wadsworth  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  the 
octagon  house  erected,  which  has  for  a few  years  past  been 
used  as  a church.  In  this  Mr.  McGregor  continued  as 
teacher  till  1816.  Several  different  persons  taught  for  a 
short  time  in  succession,  till  the  graded  school  was  estab- 
lished., and  the  Academy  went  into  disuse,  and  the  build- 
ing was  sold. 

In  the  days  of  the  Academy,  Wadsworth  was  sought  by 
young  men  from  many  surrounding  towns,  as  the  place  to 
obtain  the  rudiments  of  a higher  education  ; and  the  num- 
ber is  not  small  of  those  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world,  in  the  learned  professions  and  as  business  men,  who 
had  their  start  here.  * * * * * 

The  first  military  training  was  in  the  road  in  front  of 
my  father’s  house,  which  stood  where  Dr.  Lyman’s  garden 
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now  is.  The  company  was  made  up  from  the  towns  of 
Wadsworth  and  Guilford.  David  Wilson  Captain;  Reu- 
ben F.  Warner  Lieutenant. 

Of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  that  day,  I can  recollect 
but  one;  but  it  equaled  that  of  a renouned  king,  u with 
twenty  thousand  men/7  which  the  poet’s  pen  has  immor- 
talized, for  they  “ marched  down  the  hill,  and  then  inarched 
up  again.77  The  next  year,  the  Guilford  company  being- 
set  off  and  Captain  Wilson  with  it,  George  Lyman  was 
elected  Captain,  Marcus  Brown  Lieutenant,  and  Calvin 
Dorwin  Ensign.  They  trained  in  the  held  where  Dr.  Ly~ 
man’s  house  and  barn  now  stand.  The  next  Captain  clec 
ted  and  commissioned  was  Lemuel  North ; but  he  failed  to 
make  his  appearance  on  the  muster  day,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, and  Peter  Weeks,  Ensign,  took  command,  using  a cra- 
dle-finger  for  a sword.  He  performed  his  duty  with  sin- 
gular gallantry,  considering  that  he  was  quite  lame,  from 
a severe  wound  in  the  knee,  received  that  morning,  in  a 
skirmish  with  my  father’s  old  dog  Trim,  who  could  not 
understand  why  a man  should  be  coming  through  his  mas- 
ter’s field,  “ with  regimentals  on.” 

The  next  Captain  was  John  Crissman.  The  next  year, 
Norman  Curtis,  a recent  emigrant  from  New  York,  -where 
he  had  served  as  Captain,  was  elected  to  command  the 
Wadsworth  militia.  Then  began  the  era  proper  of  the 
military  spirit,  or  rather,  its  revival  to  what  it  was  under 
Lyman’s  administration.  The  company  greatly  enlarged. 
Captain  Curtis  inspired  them  with  an  ambition  to  be  the 
largest,  best  equipped,  and  best  disciplined  company  in  the 
regiment.  Being  promoted  to  Major,  and  then  to  Colonel, 
his  brother,  Cyrus  Curtis,  Jr.,  became  Captain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Harry  A.  Mills,  afterwards  promoted  to  Col. 
He  by  Daniel  Warner. 

What  was  the  record  of  Wadsworth  in  the  great  strug- 
gle of  our  country,  the  pens  of  those  who  know  must  tell ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  **  the  most  gallant  sons  of  gallant  sires 77 
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did  their  duty,  and  fill  their  place  on  Ohio’s  roll  of  honor. 

I have  thus  endeavored  to  carry  your  minds  back  to  the 
beginning  of  things  in  this  flourishing  village,  and  the 
towns  and  country  round.  My  business  has  been  only  to 
show  you  the  past.  To  picture  to  your  mind’s  eye,  Wads- 
worth as  it  was.  You  have  called  us  back  from  our  dis- 
tant homes,  to  show  us  Wadsworth  as  it  is.  We  find  the 
old  landmarks  fast  disappearing,  and  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  connect  the  old  with  the  new. 

The  present  generation  can  form  no  such  conception  of 
the  grand  old  forests  we  were  once  familiar  with,  as  our 
memory  recalls.  Nor  did  our  most  sanguine  hopes  take  in 
a view  of  what  Wadsworth  was  to  become.  The  least  of 
all  seeds  has  grown  to  a magnificent  tree. 

We  bridge  the  chasm  of  half  a century  (and  to  the  elders 
the  span  is  but  a short  one),  but  how  different  the  views 
upon  either  side.  There,  vast  forests  of  primitive  oaks, 
chestnuts,  beeches,  and  sycamores,  with  here  and  there  a 
log  house  and  barn — the  view  confined  to  a few  acres! 
Here,  broad  farms,  stretching  in  the  distance,  with  large 
farmhouses  and  barns,  making  in  every  direction,  a land- 
scape of  surpassing  beauty ! There,  the  little  log  school- 
house,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  with  its  low,  sliding  win- 
dows, and  fireplace  occupying  half  of  one  end ! Here,  the 
brick  structure,  ample  enough  for  a College  of  the  olden 
time,  and  even  the  College  bell,  heard  ringing  out  clearly 
on  the  morning  air ! There,  the  little  shops,  of  humble  pre- 
tensions, but  hard  labor  and  toil ! Here,  large  manufac- 
turing houses,  going  up  on  every  side,  and  the  wares  of 
Wadsworth  contending  for  prizes  in  distant  States! 
There,  the  wagon-track  following  the  line  of  blazed  trees, 
and  a dozen  miles  to  some  stage  route ! Here,  the  shrill 
whistle  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  cars,  on  one  of  the 
great  national  railroads ! There,  the  post-rider  on  a jaded 
horse,  with  his  tin  horn  announcing  the  arrival  o f the 
weekly  newspapers,  giving  you  the  news  from  New  York, 
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not  more  than  three  weeks  old  I Here,  the  daily  mail  and 
the  telegraph,  giving  the  news  from  the  same  points,  in  as 
many  hours ; and  the  issues  of  the  Press,  from  this  village, 
going  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion ! There,  the  farmer  scarcely  able,  from  his  products, 
to  raise  the  money  for  his  taxes!  Here,  the  very  earth 
opening,  and  yielding  up  to  the  miner  the  hoards  of  wealth 
stored  for  ages ! 

We,  then,  who  by  your  hospitality  have  been  invited 
from  our  distant  homes,  in  this  and  various  other  States, 
to  this  pleasant  re- union  on  the  old,  familiar  ground,  bid 
you  a hearty  God-speed  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  town,  in  whose  welfare  we  have  felt  a common 
interest,  though  other  States,  or  other  towns,  now  claim  us. 

Though  Providence,  in  years  past,  has  cast  our  lots  iu 
newer  scenes ; though  we  can  speak  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure of  our  joyful  homes  far  away  from  you  (for  we  live 
in  a favored  land,  that  under  a Christian  civilization,  a free 
government,  and  liberal  institutions,  makes  a home  for  hu- 
manity everywhere) ; though  we  can  tell  of  delightful 
scenery,  of  broad,  fertile  prairies,  of  beautiful  and  grow- 
ing towns,  not  a few  of  them  founded  by  your  own  form- 
er citizens ; though  we  love  these  homes,  we  have  foun^po 
better  land  than  this.  It  would  be  hard,  in  this  lanc^o 
find  an  area  of  five  miles  square,  having  as  many  natural 
advantages  combined,  as  can  be  found  in  Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 

Go  with  me  to  Prospect  Point,  as  we  called  it  in  my 
youth,  one  mile  east  of  this  village,  and  there  take  in  the 
view  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  I can  show  you 
a landscape  view,  with  Wadsworth  as  its  center,  contain- 
ing not  grandeur,  but  beauty  and  loveliness.  With  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  desirable  homes,  and  prosperous  and 
happ\r  people,  unsurpassed,  I tear  not  to  say,  in  this  or  any 
other  land,  where  a kind  Providence,  with  no  parsimoni- 
ous hand,  prepared  a borne  for  a happy  and  prosperous 
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people.  Happy,  so  long  as  virtuous.  Prosperous,  so  long 
as  frugal,  industrious,  and  temperate.  Blessed  in  your 
basket  and  your  store,  in  the  city  and  the  field,  so  long  as 
you  forget  not  the  God  of  your  fathers. 

And  now,  having  enjoyed  this  first  and  last  happy  re-un- 
ion, we  bid  you  and  each  other,  not  a sad,  but  a cheerful 
and  affectionate  good-bye. 
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A SKETCH  0¥  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  WADHWORTTI 
AIS'D  CHIPPEWA. 

By  Peter  Waltz. 

la  August,  1814,  a company  of  thirteen  of  us  started" 
from  Ellsworth,  to  come  West.  Names  as  follows:  My 
father,  brother  John,  (Catherine,  and  myself;  Christopher 
Rasor,  William  Rasor,  Christian  Rasor,  and  George  Rasor; 
old  Father  Everhard,  Christian  Everhard,  Jacob  Ever  hard* 
and  Jacob  Smith. 

We  started  on  Monday  morning,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  with  two  wagons  loaded  with  provisions.  The 
tirst  day,  we  came  about  six  miles,  to  Turkey  Creek,  where 
we  broke  an  axle  of  one  of  our  wagons.  Here  we  en- 
camped over  night,  and  repaired  the  wagon.  The  next 
day,  we  came  to  this  side  of  Deei’field,  and  encamped  on 
what  was  called  Yellow  Creek.  The  third  day,  wo  got 
along  finely  till  almost  night,  when  we  again  had  bad  luck. 
The  other  wagon  was  broken  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 
This  day,  we  arrived  at  Suffield. 

In  the  morning  w~e  started,  and  came  as  far  as  to  where 
old  Mr.  Cahow  lived,  near  Wolf  Creek;  from  there,  we 
crossed  Wolf  Creek  and  came  on  the  old  Harris ville  trail, 
across  the  Broad  Bottoms  Run;  then  came  west  to  near 
where  Jacob  Miller’s  house  now  stands.  From  hence,  cut 
the  road  southward,  to  where  John  Everhard  lived.  We 
arrived  there  little  before  night  set  in.  They  had  erected  a 
shanty  here,  in  the  Spring,  in  which  we  all  found  lodging 
until  Monday.  We  then  cut  a road  to  where  Jacob  Ever- 
hard lived,  and  from  this  place,  we  cut  our  way  through  to 
our  new  home,  known  at  present  as  the  site  of  the  Old 
Waltz  Church.  Wre  had  to  seek  shelter  in  our  wagons  for 
two  nights.  The  third  night,  we  had  quite  a house  to  live 
in.  Then,  you  may  believe,  we  felt  at  home. 

When  our  company  came  to  Middlebury,  Judge  Norton, 
md  William  Hart’s  father  lived  there,  and  had  erected  a 

mall  gristmill*  They  wanted  to  know  whether  w«  be- 
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longed  to  an  army,  ay  we  were  well  armed.  I think  our 
company  had  with  them  niue  guns. 

We  worked  hard  all  summer,  in  order  to  clear  enough 
land  to  sow  some  wheat  in  the  fall.  The  next  Spring,  in 
April,  1815,  we  moved  our  families.  You  may  imagine 
what  a time  we  had  in  getting  here. 

We  brought  a lot  of  hogs  along,  and  as  the  bears  were 
then  quite  numerous  and  annoying,  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  them  penned  up  all  summer,  so  as  to  shield  them 
from  the  depredations  of  Bruin.  The  hears  killed  two  of 
our  hogs.  We  discovered  two  of  the  savage  beasts,  while 
in  the  act  of  devouring  them,  and  as  we  had  two  firstrate 
dogs  to  assist  us,  the  hears  had  no  chance  of  escape. 

.Now  l will  give  you  an  account  of  how  we  obtained  our 
s-alt  in  those  days.  In  the  fall  of  1815,  myself  and  father 
went  to  Cleveland  for  some.  We  had  a span  of  horses, 
and  a yoke  of  cattle,  hitched  to  the  same  wagon,  which 
was  loaded  with  pork  and  wild  honey.  The  first  day,  we 
got  to  where  Mr.  King  kept  tavern.  From  here  we  start- 
ed, and  got  on  the  wrong  road,  and  struck  the  river,  below 
Old  Portage.  We  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  till 
we  got  down  to  where  James  Brown  lived,  where  we 
broko  one  of  our  wagon  chains,  in  consequence  of  which, 
we  were  delayed  one  day.  My  father  sent  me  to  Hudson, 
a distance  of  seven  miles,  to  get  the  chain  mended.  The 
charges  for  the  same  were  twelve  and  a half  cents.  It  took 
eight  days  to  go  to  Cleveland  and  return. 

Middlebury  was  the  place  we  got  our  grinding  done.  It 
always  took  two  days  to  go  to  mill,  and  return.  Wliere 
Upper  Akron  is  now  situated,  was  then  a large  alder- 
swamp,  through  which  we  could  not  drive,  but  were 
obliged  to  drive  around  it. 

A full  record  of  the  pioneer  events  would  cover  pages. 

but  I will  close. 
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Wadsworth  Pioneers. 

By  Mrs.  S.  M.  Eastman. 

r fain  would  sing  the  praise  of  those  who  lirst  begun 
To  make,  in  W estern  wilds,  a home  for  toiling  man. 

From  peaceful,  quiet  homes,  where  much  was  laid  in  store. 

And  strife  with  savage  men  was  long  since  known  no  more. 

Where  sire,  and  grands  ire’s  sire,  had  lived,  aud  loved,  and  died, 

And  grand-dams,  in  their  youth,  were  brought  as  happy  brides; 
From  all  that  makes  life  sweet — kindred,  and  kindred’s  kin, 

They  journeyed  to  those  wilds,  a new  life  to  begin. 

Not  as  we  see  to-day,  fields,  rich  with  waving  grain. 

With  stately  house,  or  modest  cot,  on  every  hill,  and  plain: 

No  well-kept,  broad  highway,  a guide  for  them  was  made; 

By  sun,  or  stars,  from  day  to  day,  their  onward  course  was  laid 
Through  forest,  wild  and  vast,  untrod  by  Christian  man, 

Where  the  red  Indian  lurked,  and  the  tierce  panther  ran; 

Where  savage  beasts,  in  savage  wilds,  roamed  at  their  own  free  will. 
And  every  night,  the  wolf’s  dread  howl  was  heard,  from  hill  to  hill; 

Where  deadly  serpents  lurked  beside  the  fairest  bubbling  spring. 
And  death  and  danger  seemed  to  dwell  in  every  living  thing. 

To  such  a home,  those  brave  men  came  with  earnest  hearts,  and  true. 
Bringing  the  wealth  of  faithful  wives,  and  children  not  a few. 

Small  store  of  gear  for  outward  wear,  and  less  of  household  pelf — 
All  that  was  worn  by  sire  or  son,  each  matron  made,  herself. 

Unde  were  the  home?  tho^e  hardy  men  first  reared,  amid  the  wilds. 
Of  unhewn  logs,  and  earth  for  floor,  with  oaken  puncheon  tiled. 

On  the  broad  hearth,  a generous  store  of  giant  logs  was  laid, 

And  every  night  its  ruddy  glow  on  happy  faces  played, 

And  by  its  light  the  housewife  toiled,  the  children  played  in  glee, 
While  the  father  told  of  the  olden  time,  to  the  boy  beside  his  knee. 

II ut  fast,  beneath  the  ringing  strokes,  by  sturdy  axmen  dealt, 

The  giant  monarchs  loose  their  crowns,  the  mighty  forests  melt; 

Aud  soon,  the  green  stalks  of  the  maize  show  in  the  open  glade, 

The  first  this  soil  had  ever  known  since  first  the  world  was  made. 

Ere  long,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the  bleating  of  the  lambs, 

Gave  promise  of  a rich  reward  to  faithful  hearts  and  hands; 

And  as  rude  nature  yields  her  sway  to  man’s  opposing  power,  3 
We  see  the  dawning  of  the  day  that  brings  us  to  this  hour. 

For,  step  by  step  and  stroke  on  stroke,  the  work  was  carried  on; 

No  laggard,  in  that  busy  race,  the  prize  has  ever  won. 

But  change  is  marked  on  all  below;  each  passing  day  is  strange; 
And  looking  back  for  sixty  years,  how  great  has  been  the  change. 

How  few  the  sturdy  pioneers  that  In  this  work  begun; 

How  few  the  hearts  that  swelled  with  pride,  as  each  year’s  work  wa« 
done; 
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How  few  the  eyes  that  shone  with  joy,  and  youthful  pulses’  beat, 
Shall  gather  with  us  here  to-day,  their  old-time  friends  to  greet. 
But  on  each  hand,  we  see  the  work  their  industry  hath  wrought; 

The  well-cleared  lands,  the  happy  homes,  their  patient  labor  bought. 
Fair  as  the  vision  of  a dream,  the  land  in  beauty  lies, 

But  looking  back,  at  memory’s  call  its  ancient  forests  rise— 

The  hills,  the  rocks,  the  wild -wood  game  that  wandered  far  and  free, 
The  friends  that’shared  and  cheered  our  toil,  in  memory  we  seo— 
All,  all  return  * A moment,  then,  the  present  claims  our  care, 

And  drifting  ftom  the  present,  we  the  future  would  lay  bare. 

When  sixty  years  have  set  their  seal  on  all  we  see  to-day. 

How  many,  living  now,  shall  greet  that  anniversary? 

Who  of  all  those  assembled  here  will  meet  on  time’s  fair  shore, 

And  tell  the  tales  that  we' now  tell,  of  those  long  gone  before? 
Though  few  may  stay  on  this  side  heaven  to  see  that  other  time. 

May  we  ail  meet  to  welcome  them,  in  that  celestial  clime ! 
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HUMOROUS,  POETICAL  AND  PROSE  NARRATIVE,  OF 
AARON  PARDEE,  ESQ. 

Read  at  the  Pioneer  meeting. 

My  dear  boys  and  girls,  come  and  sit  down  beside  me 
While  I tell  of  the  early  days,  things  that  I know. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  a tall  Y ankec,  they  found  me 
In  Wadsworth,  one  morning,  a long  time  ago. 

There  were  four  of  us,  John,  sister  Julia,  and  mother, 

And  John’s  wife  and  children,  and  Allen,  my  brother. 

John  he  drove  one  wagon,  and  Allen  the  other, 

And  I drove  two  cows,  and  I think  I drove  slow. 

We  were  two  weeks  in  coming  from  old  Onondaga, 

We  stopped  every  Sunday,  at  noon,  for  a bite. 

Turned  off  before  reaching  the  bold  Cuyahoga, 

And  in  Tinker’s  Creek  Hollow  we  stayed  over  night. 

On  through  the  Old  Portage,  by  Josh  King’s  we  came  twining 
Our  way  round  the  hills,  by  old  Henry  Vanhyning. 

At  length,  just  at  night,  while  the  sun  was  still  shining, 

The  house  of  Phin  Butler,  it  just  hove  in  sight. 

This  was  in  September,  1824.  Butler  married  my  sister 
Sally.  They  lived  on  the  corner,  where  the  road  turns  to 
Akron.  The  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
on  Slanker’s  land  now.  Butler  and  Judge  Pardee  moved 
from  New  York  State  into  Wadsworth,  six  yeara  before, 
and  A1  went  back  to  help  us  move. 

For  the  next  three  years  following,  I think  I was  busy; 

I worked  on  a farm,  and  I planted  and  sowed. 

To  think  how  I whirled  round  e’en  now  makes  me  dizay, 

And  though  tall  then  as  ever,  I “specs  that  I growed.” 

At  all  parties,  and  meetings,  and  gatherings  you’d  find  me 
At  evening,  o.u  horseback,  with  some  girl  behind  roe. 

I smile,  and  I weep,  when  old  memories  remind  me 
Of  the  right  arms  around  me  those  nights,  as  we  rode. 

I knew  every  boy  and  girl  in  Wadsworth  then,  and 
everybody  else.  Here  at  the  Center,  were  Judge  Brown’s 
folks,  Levi  Rlakeslee,  and  Hiram  C.  Kingsbury.  We 
moved  onto  the  Tim  Hudson  farm,  now  called  Baser  farm. 
Samuel  Blocker’s  folks  were  on  the  Yoekey  farm ; then  old 
Jake  Miller,  and  John  Sprague.  Next  came,  as  you  go 
west,  Esq.  Warner,  Gus  Mills,  Stew  Richards,  and  old 
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Uncle  Jed,  Cul,  Zeke,  Mills,  George,  and  Jnle.  (I  believ© 
they  could  all  fiddle,  that  is  the  Richards’s  could).  Then 
there  was  Capt.  Cyrus  Curtis,  lived  on  the  little  stony 
knoll,  this  side  of  Western  Star,  and  Col.  Norman  on  the 
hill  north.  Henry  Wright  along  the  town  line;  then  old 
Lysander  Hard  owned  the  Dague  farm  ; John  Nesmith  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Capt.  Lyman  owned  the  Doo- 
little farm,  hut  I think  he  was  in  Canton,  teaching  school. 
Uncle  Ben  Agard  on  the  Laws  farm  ; Judge  Eyles,  and 
Uncle  Joe  Loomis,  and  Grin  and  Abel  Beach.  Then  there 
was  Lewis  Battison,  Alvin  Agard,  and  Lemuel  North. 
Moody  Weeks  lived  down  in  the  hollow,  since  a part  of 
the  old  Glasgo  farm.  Moody  Weeks  died  in  February, 
1825 ; his  funeral  was  the  first  I ever  attended  in  Wads- 
worth. Then  there  was  Peter  and  Leavitt  Weeks,  Tim 
Bennett,  Jimmy  and  Nancy  Spillman,  Elder  Newcomb, 
Richard  Clark,  Gordon  Hilliard  and  Robert,  Ben  Dean, 
and  his  father,  Daniel  Dean.  Judge  Pardee  then  lived  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Jacob  S.  Overbolt,  and  Harry 
Mills  between  them  and  Butler’s.  Then  it  was  woods, 
over  to  Etc  Moody’s  and  Ira’s.  Then  old  Abram  Hard, 
old  Dr.  Smith  on  the  Hanchett  farm,  Luthur  Hemming* 
way,  Tom  French,  “Spider  Hanchett,”  Abel  Dickinson, 
and  Josh  Shaw,  where  Benjamin  Tyler  now  lives;  then, 
Chauncey  Hart.  Then  you  come  over  towards  the  Center, 
and  you  find  George  Beach  and  Sherman  Loomis. 

All  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  township  was  woods, 
except  George  Beach's  farm,  and  David  Biers's,  who  had 
a house  opposite  the  house  of  G.  Beach.  Then,  to  come 
back  into  the  southeast  quarter,  we  find  the  Ever  hards, 
the  Rasors,  Christian,  Cristopher  (called  Stofel),  William, 
and  George ; the  Smiths,  Jake  Smith  and  Big  Jake  ; Samuel 
Hayden,  the  Falconers,  Henry  and  Sam ; William  and 
Benjamin  Simcox ; James  Platt,  and  Reuben  Warner; 
Platt  lived  just  south  of  the  depot,  and  Warner  where  the 
pine-trees  stand. 
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6©  now  let’s  go  back  to  the  scenes  of  our  childhood, 

Our  youth,  or  our  manhood,  and  log  cabin  home, 

With  the  small  spot  of  clearing  leclaimed  from  the  wild  wood 
Where  the  wild  deer  and  wolf  unmolested  could  roam. 

Dream  on,  dear  old  man,  or  dear  lady,  thy  dreaming 
Gives  joy  to  thy  heart,  on  thy  countenance  beaming; 

Or,  perhaps,  may  awaken  those  tears  that  are  streaming 
Down  the  deep-furrowed  cheek,  for  the  days  that  are  goae 

The  township  of  Wadsworth  once  shone  in  wild  glory 
As  she  came  from  the  workshop  of  nature,  and  God. 

The  trees  of  her  forests  stood  lofty  and  hoary, 

Giving  shade  to  the  soil  where  no  white  man  had  trod. 

But  we  took  her,  and  gave  her  a thorough  reforming; 

Her  children  are  now  her  unrivaled  adorning. 

We  present  them,  all  happy  and  smiling,  this  morning; 

Our  jewels  are  here,  in  the  image  of  God. 
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MEMORIAL  SERMON,  BY  REV.  E.  BROWS. 

Preached  in  the  grove,  Sabbath,  May  31,  1871. 

“ That  the  generation  to  come  might  know*  them,  even 
the  children  which  should  be  born ; who  should  arise,  and 
declare  them  to  their  children ; that  they  might  set  their 
hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God ; but  keep 
His  commandments." — Psalm  lxxviii : 6,  7. 

The  law  of  the  universe  is  a law  of  progress,  involving 
eternal  change.  Unchangeableness  can  reside  only  in 
infinity,  and  infinity  can  belong  only  to  the  Author  of  the 
universe.  Hence,  change  is  written  upon  all  things. 

All  the  researches  of  science  are  but  discoveries  of  phe- 
nomena, or  changes,  that  are  ever  taking  place.  Not  even 
the  landscape,  seemingly  the  same  in  its  features,  can  ever 
be  pointed  twice  alike,  or  the  swift  beams  of  light  stamp  the 
same  photograph  twice,  with  the  same  features,  the  same 
lights  and  shades,  with  no  variation.  Nor  is  this  con- 
fined to  this  world  ; but  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope 
are  continually  recording  the  evidence  written  in  the  great 
book  of  the  universe,  that  the  Creator,  through  these 
changes,  is  forever  working  out  his  wmnderful  counsels. 

A godless  science  may  see  only  a fortuitous  evolution, 
working  life  out  of  death,  and  anon  death  resuming  its 
ancient  dominion.  It  sees  only  a universe  going  to  decay 
and  ruin.  But  true  science  takes  account  of  the  demands  ot 
our  higher  nature,  and  looks  for  the  wisdom  and  power 
that  is  behind  all  phenomena,  and  moving  them,  and  hav- 
ing found  an  infinite  God  there,  sees  in  all  these  changes, 
the  working  out  of  a great  and  glorious  plan,  worthy  of  a 
God.  This  thought  comforts  in  the  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  wrorld  is  thus  changing,  and  that  we  are 
changing  with  it.  That  though  youth  is  bright  and  joyous, 
we  can  not  stay  young.  That  though  middle-age  is  strong 
and  hopeful,  we  can  not  retain  our  manly  vigor.  Nor  can 
we  even  settle  down  in  the  tranquility  of  old  age,  for  the 
Inevitable  law  can  never  change. 
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The  earthly  mission  must  close.  The  hands  must  wax 
feeble.  The  strong  must  bow.  The  vital  current  must 
cease  to  flow,  and  the  wheels  of  life  must  stop.  The  dust 
return  to  dust  again;  and  the  demands  of  the  soul  of  man. 
siding  with  revelation,  tells  us,  that,  though  matter  must 
change,  there  is  a higher  nature,  that  must  still  live,  to  ex- 
perience new  changes,  in  conscious  existence  forever.  It 
is  this  nature  that  makes  us  so  fond  of  living  ou  in  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  we  were  associated,  and  desir- 
ous of  leaving  some  memorial  of  ourselves,  something  to 
keep  the  name  on  earth,  sometimes  to  be  repeated,  though 
it  be  only  a name,  carved  on  a stone,  to  be  road  by  genera- 
tions who  knew  nothing  of  him  who  bore  the  name. 

“ E’en  from  the  tomb,  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.’ * 

But  there  is  another  inevitable  law ; that  we  value  the 
memory  of  the  dead  only  by  the  consideration  of  what  the 
life  was  worth.  A worthless  life  can  have  only  a worth- 
less remembrance.  Hence,  it  is  a merciful  Providence  that 
provides  in  our  nature,  as  declared  in  revelation,  that,  ••'The 
name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot;”  while  all  nature  says  amen 
to  another  declaration — “The  righteous  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  rem emb ranee.” 

We  pass  among  the  gorgeous  mausoleums  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, and  Greenwood,  and  how  soon  the  eye  tires  with  the 
sight.  The  mind  wearies  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
folly  of  lavish  wealth,  trying  in  vain  to  counteract  the  law' 
of  nature.  Bi ch  worthlessness,  by  money  alone,  keeping  up 
a mute  contest  with  the  oblivion  that  claims  all  that  can 
leave  no  worthy  memorial  behind.  Not  only  are  monu- 
ments proverbially  false,  but  proverbially  neglected.  Yet 
you  will  see  in  Greenwood  a plain  shaft,  unpretending 
enough,  compared  with  its  highly  wrought  surroundings, 
around  which  the  path  is  ever  well  worn.  It  perpetuates 
only  a name  and  a deed— the  fireman,  who  sacrificed  his  own 
fife  to  save  an  unknown  infant  from  the  dames.  Though 
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only  an  unknown  laborer,  that  one  worthy  act  will  leave  a 
remembrance  that  will  far  outlive  the  name  of  him  who 
only  represented  a mass  of  wealth.  Though  the  world 
eagerly  pursues  after  wealth  as  the  chief  good,  how  little 
interested  is  the  world  in  knowing  who  held  the  coffers 
in  which  the  gold  of  other  days  was  hoarded.  Yet,  when 
a great  or  good  work  is  done,  all  desire  to  know  who 
did  it. 

Men  are,  after  all,  “only  remembered  by  what  they  have 
done.”  If  they  have  been  monsters  in  wickedness,  they 
live  “ in  the  long-lived  annals  of  infamy,”  to  become*  a by- 
word and  an  execration.  If  they  have  lived  to  bless  the 
world,  though  they  have  rested  from  their  labors,  their 
works  do  follow  them,  and.  their  memory  is  blessed. 

W e have  been  for  a few  days  recalling  the  history  of  the 
years  that  have  passed,  calling  to  remembrance  the  toil,  the 
labors,  the  self-denials,  sacrifices  done® and  endured  by  dar- 
ing and  hardy  pioneers,  who  opened  in  the  wilderness  these 
pleasant  homes  of  yours,  in  the  first  of  these  three-score 
years  since  this  became  the  abode  of  civilized  man.  We 
have  recalled  the  long  and  toilsome  journeys  from  their 
former  Eastern  homes,  of  those  who  came,  impelled,  some 
of  them  by  necessity,  some  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
*ome  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  some,  as  we  may  believe, 
with  a sincere  desire  to  extend  their  opportunity  to  do 
good  to  their  fellow-men,  and  bless  the  world. 

All  tell  a similar  story,  of  hardships,  privations,  and 
labor ; yet  all,  of  the  happiness  they  enjoyed,  in  that  which 
dignifies  man  far  above  empty  titles,  or  ill-gotten  honors — 
the  nobility  of  honest  labor.  The  fruits  of  all  this  you  see 
in  a beautiful  and  flourishing  town,  an  enterprising  and 
intelligent  community,  and  material  prosperity  on  every 
band,  and  you  have  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing 
honor  upon  the  memory  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 

But  when  we  consider  how  transient  is  everything  earth- 
ly: when  we  think  of  ourselves  as  beings  not  of  thU 
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alone,  but  of  other  worlds;  not  of  time,  but  of  eternity, 
we  see  that  there  are  interests  that  rise  above  these  mate- 
rial  ones,  as  far  as  spirit  is  above  dead  matter;  that  reach 
beyond  these  rears,  as  eternity  out-measures  time.  The 
mosr  important  historical  question  concerning  the  annals 
of  this  place,  then,  is  the  one  which  we  have  reserved  as 
the  last : What  is  the  spiritual  heritage  left  you,  by  the 

pioneers  of  this  community  ? 

To  the  gross  mind,  who  can  see  no  good  but  in  material 
things,  this  may  seem  an  unimportant  question.  But  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  communities  and 
States,  in  the  light  of  their  religious  and  moral  principles, 
the  question  is  not  uu important.  I have  heard  the  remark 
made,  since  1 came  here,  *•  It  is  our  railroad  that  has  created 
our  prosperity.”  But,  though  not  as  large  n place,  it  was 
the  center  of  a prosperous  community,  before  a railroad 
was  thought  of  in  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a pioneer. 
To  have  been  borne  on  the  advance  wave  of  emigration; 
to  have  seen  the  beginning  of  things,  and  actively  to  have 
participated  in  them,  in  five  States ; and  I have  learned 
that  it  is  not  richness  of  soil,  or  material  wealth  alone,  that 
make  a prosperous  community.  I can  point  you  to  tolvns 
situated  on  leading  thoroughfares  of  business  and  travel, 
with  material  advantages  equal  to  this,  that  never  can  be 
prosperous  till  a better  race,  like  Israel,  shall  crowd  off 
those  miserable  Canaanites,  and  form  a better  community. 

The  founders  of  communities  leave  their  impress  upon 
those  communities,  that  seems  ineffaceable  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  laws  of  our  being,  that  w’hat  was  the  free  will  of  the 
ancestor,  becomes  the  destiny  of  his  posterity.  It  was  not 
an  arbitrary  decree,  that  “ tho  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
should  be  visited  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.”  It  was,  rather,  the  enunciation  of  an 
existing  fact,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  discemi- 
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ble  without  the  light  of  revelation ; seen  more  clearly, 
indeed,  where  that  light  has  never  shone ; like  the  writing 
with  phosphorus  upon  the  wall,  the  more  legible  the  thick* 
er  the  darkness ; while  with  a free  Bible  and  the  Sabbath 
worship,  if  there  has  ever  been  an  exception  to  the  script* 
oral  rule,  u Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord,” 
the  historian  has  failed  to  record  it.  I can  see  where  the 
dements  of  prosperity  came  from,  long  before  the  build* 
ing  of  the  railroad,  or  the  discovery  of  your  mines. 

I will  suppose — a thing  that  I have  more  than  once  seen 
—that  the  first  business  house  had  been  only  a grog-shop, 
and  the  people  for  miles  around  had  had  no  other  resort  on 
the  Sabbath  than  that  sink  of  pollution  ; that  the  Sabbath 
worship  had  been  only  Bachanal  orgies — would  it  have 
been  the  prosperous,  pleasant,  desirable  location  we  now 
find  it?  It  might  have  attracted  business  and  intelligence 
by  its  natural  advantages,  but  it  would  have  obtained  a 
good  and  desirable  population  only  by  a better  class  buy- 
ing out  the  impoverished  settlers,  who,  with  their  equally 
worthless  children,  wdiose  only  inheritance  had  been  sin  and 
shame,  would  have  moved  on,  to  curse  some  other  place. 
You  have,  many  of  you,  seen  just  such  places.  I have 
seen  scores  of  them. 

Though,  before  the  agitation  oi  the  temperance  question, 
ardent  spirits  were  in  common  use.  the  tow  n never  had  one 
of  those  unmitigated  curses,  that,  fifty  years  ago,  made  so 
many  neighborhoods  to  be  moral  wastes ; that  brought  a 
thriftless,  hopeless,  drunken  rabble  around  them,  as  crows 
and  buzzards  fiock  around  a putrid  carcass.  I mean  a 
country  distillery,  or  “ stillhouse.”  as  it  was  then  called. 
Instead  of  that,  from  the  first,  the  w orship  of  God  was 
established.  To-day,  all  unite  in  the  most  affecting  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  those  old  Christian  pioneers,  who,  like 
file  father  of  the  faithful,  erected  the  altar  of  God  wher- 
ever they  weW.  The  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  was  laid  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
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erection  of  the  log  schoolhouse,  in  the  wilderness  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a seminary  of  learning,  and  a 
sanctuary  for  the  pure  worship  of  God. 

The  first  religious  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Oli- 
ver Durham,  in  July,  1814.  The  attendance  was  by  the 
families  of  Messrs.  Dean  and  Durham,  and  Mr.  Salmon 
Warner,  a brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Dean,  and  father-in-law 
of  Mr.  Durham,  who  had  visited  the  place  to  select  a farm 
for  himself.  Moving  there  the  next  February,  regular 
prayer-meetings  were  established  at  his  house ; so  that  pub* 
lie  worship  may  be  considered  to  have  been  established 
in  February,  1815,  the  familes  of  the  first  three  settlers 
composing  the  assembly ; that  of  Mr.  Dean  being  of  the 
Baptist,  and  those  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Durham  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  These  meetings  were  continued 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warner,  until  the  erection  of  the  first 
schoolhouse,  in  1816.  In  May  of  that  year,  emigrants  from 
Connecticut,  the  families  of  Frederick  Brown,  Benjamin 
Agard,  and  Joseph  Loomis,  having  arrived,  they  with  some 
other  new  arrivals,  helped  to  sustain  these  meetings. 

I have  heard  my  father,  in  my  youthful  days,  relate  the 
pleasing  incident  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Warner, 
and  the  arrangement  they  made  together  to  set  up  the  Sab- 
bath worship,  in  a more  public  and  permanent  manner. 
He  had  just  arrived  the  previous  week,  and  with  his  fam- 
ily was  staying  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Agard,  who  had 
preceeded  him  a lew  months.  Hearing  that  religious 
meetings  were  then  held  at  the  house  of  a man  by  the 
name  of  W arner,  the  three  families  went  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, through  the  woods  to  his  house.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Warner  ; those  who  were  singers  assist- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  worship,  and  my  father  taking  part 
in  speaking  and  prayer. 

After  the  meeting,  Mr.  Warner  called  my  father  into  the 
other  part  of  his  double  log  house,  for  private  conference. 
••  First,”  said  lie.  “ l wish  to  know  who  and  what  you  are.*- 
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My  father  replied,  “We  are  Congregationalists,  from  Con- 
necticut.” Mr.  Warner  replied,  “My  parents  were  Con- 
gregationalists ; I am  a Methodist,  and  have  been  almost 
alone  in  keeping*  up  meetings  the  year  past ; and  now  I 
propose  that  we  unite,  and  we  can  sustain  meetings  every 
Sabbath.  I see  you  are  singers  ; that  will  be  a great  help. 
And  now  your  people  have  a practice  that  I like  ; that  of 
reading  a sermon  when  you  have  no  preacher.  Have  you 
any  volumes  of  sermons  you  can  bring  to  read  from  ?” 
My  father  replied,  “I  have,  but  many  of  the  sermons  are 
highly  Calvinistic,  and  you  may  not  approve  their  doc- 
trine ; so  I will  hand  you  the  book  beforehand,  and  you 
may  select  such  as  you  can  call  orthodox,  and  they  shall  be 
read.”  The  next  week,  he  handed  Mr.  Warner  this  vol- 
ume of  sermons  I have  in  my  hand,  and  here  exhibit  to 
you.  (Holding  up  an  old  volume  of  sermons,  printed  by 
Hudson  and  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1797). 

The  meetings  were  conducted  jointly  by  those  two  men, 
in  the  manner  agreed  upon,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warner, 
until  the  erection  of  what  was  called  the  south  school- 
house,  in  the  autumn  following  (1816),  when  they  were 
held  in  the  sclioolhouse.  Here  began  a fraternal  union  be- 
tween those  two  old  pioneers,  who  may,  without  any  injus- 
tice to  others,  be  termed  the  first  founders  of  the  Method- 
ist and  Congregational  churches.  A union  that  was 
never  broken.  Though  then,  as  now,  and  always,  there 
were  narrow-minded  bigots  who  sought  to  break  up  such  a 
union  ; though  an  outside  influence  was  brought  to  bear  so 
powerfully  as  to  compel  a separation  about  a year  after- 
wards, the  particulars  of  which  I need  not  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, nothing  ever  occurred  to  create  any  estrangement  or 
jealousy  between  those  two  old  fathers.  To  the  end  ol 
their  pilgrimage,  they  loved  each  other  as  brothers,  and 
consulted  together  for  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  wel- 
fare  of  the  settlement. 

In  1816,  a Methodist  class  was  formed,  consisting  of  Sal- 
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moil  Warner,  Mrs.  Lucina  Warner,  Miss  Harriet  Warner, 
Oliver  Durham  and  Mrs.  Lamira  Durham,  Wm.  II.  Wright 
and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Polly  Kirkum.  As  no  record  remains, 
the  name  of  the  minister  who  organized  the  class  is  not 
preserved,  nor  can  1 learn  the  names  of  the  first  Methodist 
preachers,  except  Ezra  Booth,  and  Wm.  Eddy. 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  August  8, 
1819,  Rev.  John  Treat  the  officiating  minister.  The  origin- 
al members  were  Frederick  Brown,  Mrs.  Chloe  S.  Brown, 
Augustus  Mills,  Mrs.  Martha  Mills,  George  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Ophelia  Lyman,  Benjamin  Agard,  Sherman  Loomis,  and 
Jacob  Lindley. 

On  the  25th  of  Aug.,  1817,  a Union  church  and  society 
was  formed,  by  members  of  the  German  Reformed,  and 
Lutheran  denominations.  The  names  of  the  original  mem- 
bers can  not  be  obtained.  The  elders  were  Peter  Waltz, 
sr.,  and  Christian  Everhard.  Trustees,  Jacob  Everhard, 
Adam  Baughman.  Benjamin  Faust,  first  pastor. 

A Baptist  church  was  organized  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Obadiah  Newcomb,  in  1821.  This  was  afterward 
the  nucleus  of  the  Disciple  church.  Of  its  original  mem- 
bers were  Obadiah  Newcomb  and  wife,  William  Eyles  and 
wife,  Samuel  Green  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Battison  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donor,  of  ChiijpewTa.  Another  Baptist  church 
was  afterwards  organized  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  by  Elder  Dimmock,  in  1836.  The  original  members 
of  the  Disciple  church  were  Obadiah  Newcomb,  Satira 
Newcomb,  Matilda  Newcomb,  Victory  Clark,  Samuel 
Green,  A.  B.  Green,  and  Polly  Eyles. 

About  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from 
the  Congregationalists,  Mr.  Brown  was  joined  by  George 
Lyman,  a young  man,  from  Torrington,  Connecticut,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  sustaining  the  meetings.  They  were 
held  every  Sabbath,  twice  a day,  in  the  old  style  of  New 
England.  After  singing  and  prayer,  and  singing  again, 
the  leader  either  read  a sermon,  or  called  upon  some  other 
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to  read.  The  most  frequent  reader  was  Sherman  Loomis, 
whose  musical  voice  and  rhetorical  delivery  is  still  one  of 
the  pleasant  memories  of  those  days.  Of  those  who  were 
occasionally  readers,  I can  recall  George  Kirkum,  Harry 
Lucas,  Lemuel  North,  John  Sprague,  Allen  Pardee,  Dr. 
Geo.  K.  Pardee,  Aaron  Pardee,  and  George  Lyman. 

On  the  erection  of  the  next  schoolhouse,  then  called  the 
north  schoolhouse,  the  meetings  were  held  alternately  in 
each  place.  From  1821  to  1824,  Mr.  Lyman  was  absent 
from  the  township,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  assisted  in  con- 
ducting the  meetings  by  Ebenezer  Andrus  and  William 
Graham,  of  Chippewa,  a portion  of  the  time  being  occu- 
pied by  Rev.  Obadiah  Newcomb  ; the  Baptists  and  Congre- 
gationalists  uniting  in  his  support.  He  preached  a part  of 
the  time  in  Norton  and  Coventry.  He  was  a man  of  abil- 
ity, much  respected,  and  his  services  much  demanded  on 
funeral  occasions. 

The  Congregational  church,  through  the  Deacons*  meet- 
ings, as  they  were  called,  was  the  first  to  maintain  public 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  for  several  of  the  first  years 
of  the  history  of  the  township.  Through  these  early 
beginnings  I have  sketched,  the  Sabbath  has  ever  been 
kept  as  a day  of  rest  and  worship,  and  a moral  and  reli- 
gious atmosphere  created ; the  soil  broken  up  and  pre- 
pared, from  which  the  churches  of  to-day  have  sprung  up 
and  grown.  It  is  no  injustice  to  others  to  say  that  Salmon 
Warner  and  Frederick  Brown  Tvere  the  ones  who  cast  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  into  this  field,  which  their  subse- 
quent co-workers  nourished,  till  it  has  grown  into  a good- 
ly tree,  whose  various  branches  have  spread  far  enough  to 
furnish  a grateful  shelter  for  Christians  of  different  names. 

The  Western  part  of  the  township,  and  Eastern  part  of 
Guilford  were  settled  by  members  of  the  Mennonite  de- 
nomination. I have  no  record  of  their  churches  (embrac- 
ing each  of  the  divisions  known  by  that  name).  The  Col- 
lege established  by  that  denomination,  stands  within  th 
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limits  of  this  village ; their  only  one  in  the  United  States. 
The  Universalists  maintained  preaching  for  several 
years,  from  1824.  Their  first  minister  was  a Mr.  Williams, 
who  afterwards  became  a minister  of  the  Disciple  church. 
The  next  was  a Mr.  Tracy.  The  next,  a Mr.  Dodgers.  But 
no  church  was  ever  formed. 

The  first  Congregational  minister  who  preached  statedly 
in  Wadsworth,  was  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Breck,  in  1823,  altern- 
ating with  Harrisville.  In  1826,  Rev.  Amasa  Jerome  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  church.  He  wTas  installed  Novem- 
ber 1, 1826.  The  services  w ere  held  in  Benjamin  Agard’s 
barn ; sermon  by  Rev.  Giles  H.  Cowles,  D.  D.,  of  Austins- 
burg;  text — 2nd  Cor.,  v:  20.  The  choir  was  led  by  Rich- 
ard Clark,  James  Newcomb  playing  the  bass-viol.  (This 
was  the  first  use  of  a musical  instrument  in  public  wor- 
ship). In  1828,  declining  health  compelled  his  resignation, 
and  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  where  he  died,  about  three 
years  afterwards.  The  next  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  Gil- 
bert Fay,  from  1830  to  his  death,  in  1835*  He  was  a good 
man,  highly  respected  by  all  classes  of  people.  The  next 
year,  the  pulpit  Avas  supplied  by  Revs.  Asaph  Boutell,  and 
W.  Johnson ; then  Revs.  Boswell  Brooks,  and  Joel  Talcott, 
each  one  year ; then  Rev.  A.  K.  Wright,  who  died  in  1844. 

Up  to  1828,  the  Congregational  church  met,  on  alternate 
Sundays,  at  the  the  south  schoolhouse,  on  the  corner  oppo- 
site the  Spragues,  and  the  north  schoolhouse,  near  Judge 
Eyles’s.  The  Baptists  used  the  north  schoolhouse,  and  the 
Methodists  the  south,  on  alternate  Sabbaths. 

In  1828,  a log  house  belonging  to  Judge  Brown,  at  the 
Center,  and  used  for  a schoolhouse,  began  to  be  used,  and 
in  1829,  the  north  sehoolhouse  went  out  of  use,  and  the 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Center  alone.  The  Methodists 
meeting  at  the  town-line  schoolhouse,  and  the  west  school- 
house,  on  the  Medina  road,  and  the  Disciples  meeting  at 
the  town-line,  and  the  north  schoolhouse,  near  Lemuel 
North’s, 
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The  first  house  of  worship  was  the  Lutheran  and  Ger- 
man Reformed  log  meeting-house,  built  on  the  Chippewa 
road,  on  the  line  between  Wadsworth  and  Chippewa. 
The  next,  the  old  Congregational  church  at  the  Center,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  one,  built  in  1830.  The  Methodist 
house  was  built  in  1835. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  present  generation  to  give  a 
history  of  the  building  of  the  first  Congregational  house ; 
the  first  house  of  worship  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
township.  In  March,  1820,  finding  a house  of  worship  a 
necessity,  a society  meeting  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a house  24  by  36  feet  in  dimensions,  to  build  it 
with  our  own  hands.  We  met  at  the  house  of  F.  Brown, 
a company  of  thirteen.  Frederick  Brown,  Joseph  Loomis, 
Sherman  Loomis,  Benjamin  Agard,  Roman  L.  Agard,  Geo. 
Lyman,  William  Beach,  Levi  Blakeslee,  James  Platt,  Geo. 
Walcott,  Caleb  Battles,  John  Brown,  and  Edward  Brown. 
W e felled,  scored,  and  hewed  the  timber,  drew  it  to  its 
place — Mr.  Battles  and  Hezekiali  Ward  laying  out  the 
work — framed  it  with  our  own  hands,  with  the  exception 
that  some  other  citizens  worked  with  us  a part  of  the  time, 
of  whom,  I recollect  Cyrus  Hard,  H.  A.  Mills,  Alvin 
Agard ; Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee,  and  some  others,  contributing 
money  and  nails.  The  lumber  was  procured  in  the  same 
way ; cutting  the  trees,  hauling  them  to  the  sawmill,  and 
each  one  sawing  his  own  part  of  the  lumber,  Messrs. 
Loomis  and  Beach,  the  proprietors,  giving  the  use  of  the 
mill.  The  first  lumber  was  burned  in  kiln-drying,  neces- 
sitating the  hauling  and  sawing  of  a new  lot  of  logs,  in 
midsummer.  The  shingles,  also,  were  made  by  the  same 
hands,  from  chestnut  trees,  and  the  shingles,  siding,  and 
lathing  put  on  by  them.  A joiner  was  hired  to  lay  the 
floor,  and  make  the  doors  and  windows.  All  else  was 
done  by  volunteer  work. 

This  was  in  the  early  stage  of  the  temperance  reform, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  frame  without  whisky,  a 
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thing  that  had  never  been  attempted  before.  Notice  was 
sent  throughout  the  town,  inviting  everybody  to  come,  say- 
ing no  spirits  would  be  furnished,  but  a good  dinner  pro- 
vided by  the  ladies.  Some  refused  to  come,  but  when  the 
day  arrived,  a large  crowd  was  upon  the  ground,  and  never 
had  a building  been  put  up  with  such  ease  and  facility. 
All  repaired  to  the  rich  dinner,  provided  by  the  Wads- 
worth ladies,  with  the  best  of  feeling.  The  day  was 
closed  with  an  old-time  game  of  baseball,  and  the  new 
fashion  established,  of  raisings  without  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. 

I have  thus  given  you  a sketch  of  the  early  religious  his- 
tory of  Wadsworth,  illustrating  these  great  truths,  “that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation,  he 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
Him.”  That  costly  temples,  or  an  ordained  or  appointed 
ministry,  though  among  the  important  means  of  grace,  are 
not  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  true  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  The  gospel  preached  in  low,  hesitating 
words,  in  his  own  house,  or  by  the  sick-bed,  or  at  the  fune- 
ral in  the  log  cabin,  by  Salmon  Warner,  was  refreshing  as 
draughts  of  pure  water  to  the  pilgrim  in  the  desert.  And 
although  an  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  due  for- 
mality, I can  never  feel  myself  more  truly  called  of  God 
as  his  minister,  than  was  Frederick  Brown,  in  these  wilds, 
almost  three-score  years  ago.  As  I listened  to  those  sweet- 
toned  Sabbath  bells  that  this  lovely  morning  rung  their 
musical  call  to  pleasing,  solemn  worship,  what  a mingled 
train  of  solemn,  pleasing,  and  sad  emotions  tilled  my 
thoughts!  How  the  buried  memories  of  half  a century 
welled  up  from  the  depths  of  the  soul ! I was  more  than 
twelve  years  old  before  I ever  heard  the  sound  of  the 
church-going  bell,  and  that  in  a distant  town.  It  was 
many  years  before  I ever  saw  a house  that  was  erected 
especially  for  the  worship  of  God.  Yet  my  memory  can 
hot  go  back  to  the  time  when  I did  not  expect  to  repair  to 
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the  rough,  log  schoolhouse  sanctuary  ; and  I have  thought 
that  had  our  spiritual  eyes  then  been  opened,  as  were 
those  of  the  servant  of  Elisha,  we  should  have  seen  angel- 
ic listeners,  as  those  old  sermons  were  read,  and  the  “ Glory 
of  the  Lord”  resting  upon  those  rude  white-wood  tables, 
as  truly  as  on  r.he  mercy-seat,  in  the  holy  of  holies.  No 
memory  of  my  childhood  now  comes  up  before  me,  in  the 
day  dream  or  night  vision,  surrounded  by  such  a halo  of 
heavenly  light  as  that  of  the  family  group — the  mother  on 
horseback,  the  father  and  children  threading  their  way 
along  that  well-worn  forest  path  of  two  miles  to  the  north 
schoolhouse.  When  the  squirrel  chattered  a good-morn- 
ing from  the  tree  above  us,  and  the  wild  bird  sang  a vol- 
untary, as  our  prelude  to  prepare  the  heart  to  worship 
God;  when,  a barefooted  boy,  I often  stopped  and  sat 
down  to  pick  the  spines  of  the  chestnut  burs  from  my 
feet,  and  then  ran  on,  in  gleefulness  that  would  some- 
times break  forth  in  such  boisterousness  as  to  call  forth  the 
gentle  reminder,  from  my  father,  that  it  was  the  Sabbath 
day.  And  now,  let  me  drop  the  remark,  that  I have  some- 
times heard,  with  pain,  the  Sabbath  keeping  views  of 
Judge  Brown  caricatured,  as  though  he  held  it  a day  of 
such  awful  solemnity  as  made  it  a burden,  such  as  not 
even  a Jew  of  old  could  have  borne ; that  even  set  sacri- 
fice before  mercy ; but  the  best  commentary  upon  this,  as 
upon  most  of  the  caricatures  so  fashionable  upon  the  Puri- 
tan Sabbath,  is  that  his  own  family  never  made  the  discov- 
ery. No  day  of  the  week  was  one  of  such  home  delight, 
towards  which  we  looked  with  such  eager  joy,  in  that  day 
when  parents  and  children  must  fill  up  the  week  with 
wearisome  toil,  as  the  Sabbath. 

Then,  citizens  of  Wadsworth,  was  the  seed-sowing  time 
in  the  wilderness.  You  are  reaping  the  harvest.  The  ma- 
tured fruit  always  testifies  to  the  sowing,  whether  the 
sower  wills  it  or  not.  You  enjoy  the  fruits.  I leave  it  to 
you  to  say  whether  good  seed  was  sown.  Ah ! again  and 
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again  have  I found  my  self-command  of  small  account  to 
me,  as  I have  grasped  the  hand  of  the  octogenarian,  and 
as  he  looked  into  my  face,  already  beginning  to  show  the 
furrows  of  time’s  ploughing,  and  the  harro wings  of  care? 
and  said  with  choking  emotion,  “How  you  remind  me  of 
your  father,  that  good  old  man  whose  memory  is  so  pre- 
cious fully  as  often,  too,  from  those  who  differed  from 
him  on  almost  every  subject,  in  former  years.  I ask  no 
better  monument  to  his  memory.  It  will  live  in  hearts  in 
higher  worlds,  long  after  marble  has  crumbled  to  dust. 
Why  do  we  hear  the  names  of  Salmon  W arner  and  Frede- 
rick Brown  still  repeated  with  reverence,  so  many  years 
after  they  have  rested  from  their  labors  ? Because  their 
works  do  follow  them.  I do  not  mention  them  so  prom- 
inently to  set  them  above  other  noble  workers,  of  differ- 
ent names  and  denominations,  but  because  they  planted 
the  first  seed.  One  old  veteran,*  now  beyond  four-score 
years,  then  a youthful  co-worker,  who  took  up  the  burden 
after  they  laid  it  down,  still  lingers,  waiting  to  see  a few 
more  sheaves  gathered,  and  report  the  harvest.  Other  pil- 
grims, who  traveled  the  same  road  with  them,  rest  in  the 
land  of  Beulah,  waiting  for  the  messenger.  And  soon,  the 
company  on  the  shore  will  wave  their  adieu  as  the  boat 
leaves  with  the  last  of  the  pioneer  band.  May  no  degen- 
erate descendant  ever  bring  a blot  upon  their  honored 
names,  and  may  the  time  never  come  when  those  now  liv- 
ing here,  or  those  to  rise  up  hereafter,  shall  blush  to  own 
that  Wadsworth  was  their  birthplace,  or  their  home. 


*Capt.  George  Lvmau. 
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11^09  BY  MRS.  JENNIE  G.  BROWN.  OF  MEDFORD, 

MINNESOTA, 


Fm*<3We5i  So  site  Pioaecrw! 

By  a Stranger. 

To  call  the  wandering  exile  back  across  the  gulf  of  years. 

To  welcome  him,  from,  near  and  far,  with  gladsome  song  and  choerau 
Back  to  the  home  he  loved  so  well,  when  he  and  home  were  young; 
That  home  of  memory’s  rainbow  tints,  the  home  his  heart  has  sung— 
Another  claimed  the  graceful  muse,  lit  for  so  grateful  task, 

And  but  the  graver,  sadder  one  is  left  for  me  to  ask. 

Sun- gilded,  treasure- laden  streams  are  lost  in  sea  at  last; 

These  golden,  richly  freighted  days  are  merging  in  the  past. 

The  hours  are  speeding  on,  and  ye  must  to  the  mandate  bow; 

The  hands  that  grasped  in  greeting  then,  must  grasp  in  parting  now, 

I know  ye’re  brave,  old  friends,  as  when  ye  clave  those  trees  apart; 
Aye,  well  y’eve  beaten  back  the  waves  that  welled  up  from  each  heart. 

Each  has  left,  soul -filled,  every  feast,  not  one  glad  moment  lost; 

But  now,  ye’ll  know,  if  we  do  not,  the  conflict  it  has  cost, 

For  ye  must  part;  and  while  these  scenes  are  swiftly  flying  past, 

An  under  current  whispers,  too,  that  tbi3  must  be  the  last. 

Old  friends,  for  whom  these  double  feasts  have  been  so  nobly  planned, 
I ween  that  hearts  so  tried  and  true  are  not  to  be  unmanned. 

But  few  the  days  that  wait  you  here — our  years  are  few  at  best— 

Ye  who  laid  hence  those  early  friends  must  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 

But  there’s  a brighter  thought  than  this,  O pilgrim,  brave  and  trnei 
A home  above,  surpassing  all,  is  still  reserved  for  you. 

Happy  the  greeting,  glad  the  home,  where  change  mars  not  its  bliss; 
Where  joy  is  full,  and  faithful  ones  ye  will  not  grieve  to  rniss. 

From  this  ye  went  with  bounding  step;  with  staff  in  hand  ye  come. 
The  Shepherd’s  “rod  and  stafl"”  shall  guide  you  to  that  better  home. 
Hopeful  ye  went,  with  eye  undimmed;  changed  is  your  visage  now. 

At  that  next  home-reunion  sweet,  no  sorrows  line  the  brow. 

Ye  went  forth  young;  ye  came  back  old;  new  youth  will  blossom  there; 
And  all  that  grieved,  and  all  that  wore,  no  more  shall  grieve-  or  wear. 
This  home  ye  left  knew  joys  and  griefs;  but  love  has  made  it  bright; 
That  home  is  happiness  unmixed;  and  love  divine  its  light.. 

Hopeful  and  trusting,  then,  old  friends,  we  give  the  parting  hand; 
Thankful  that  ’twas  our, happy  lot  to  meet  this  noble  band. 

May  influence  of  these  precious  days  best  blessings  on  us  shed! 

Tv  better  deeds,  and  truer  lives,  by  them  may  we  be 
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Anfd|yo«,  old  heroe*  ol  the  past,  may  they  light  up  for  you 
All  the  bright  way  to  that  blest  home  whore  ye  shall  greet  anew. 

And  they— -these  later  bands— for  whom  ye  these  rich  fields  prepared : 
And  who  in  turn  prepared  for  you  these  gifts  which  we  have  shared : 

A*  they  have  followed  you  to  this  your  so  loved  early  home. 

&©  lovely  now,  in  house  aud  field,  sure  none  need  wish  to  roam— 

&>  ta  that  heavenly  heritage,  may  all  together  share  \ 

Tfcey  following  yon  where  Jesus  went,  the  mansions  to  prepare  ; 
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FIKS*T  SETTLEMENT  OF  W APS  WORTH  ; ANEC-IRFTKS.  ETC. 

BY  SHERMAN  BLOCKER,  OF  AKRON. 

in  addition  to  the  foregoing  historical  papers,  Sherman 
Blocker,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  a native,  aucl  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Wadsworth,  had  prepared  a brief  statement  of 
reminiscences  for  the  pioneer  meeting,  which  was  not  pre- 
sented for  want  of  time,  and  at  the  request  of  the  compiler 
has  been  enlarged  and  re-written  for  this  history,  as  will 
be  explained  by  the  following  letter: 

Akron,  Deo.  30, 1874. 

Rev.  Edward  Brown — My  Dear  Sir: 

I herewith  send  yon,  for  publication  in  your  pioneer  his- 
tory of  our  beloved  township  of  Wadsworth,  my  contri- 
bution of  notes  for  the  same,  in  accordance  with  your 
request  on  the  26th  inst.,  and  which  I have  had  to  compile 
and  arrange  within  that  short  space  of  time,  giving  me  no 
time  to  re-write  or  revise  them.  I have  made  up  my 
statement  from  memory  of  what  my  father  and  brothers 
told  me  many  years  ago,  when  a small  lad ; and  I am  also 
indebted  to  the  late  Reuben  F.  Warner,  Jacob  Miller,  and 
Benjamin  Dean,  and  to  other  pioneers  yet  living,  for  those 
portions  of  it  that  happened  before  I was  born;  so  that, 
in  the  main,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  and  I have 
endeavored  in  my  hasty  composition  to  relate  what  I have 
in  plain,  simple  language ; and  while  I know  the  narrati  ve 
may  be  subject  to  criticism,  yet  I venture  to  submit  it  to 
my  dear  old  friends  in  Wadsworth,  and  a generous  and 
indulgent  public.  Faithfully  your  Friend, 

Sherman  Blocker. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  the  present  boundaries  of 
Wadsworth  was  in  1814,  and  among  the  first  settlers  were 
the  Deans,  Durham 6,  Warners,  Jacob  Miller,  and  Samuel 
Blocker.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  township  organize 
tion,  but  in  the  year  1810,  the  present  territory  embracing 
Wadsworth  and  Norton  townships,  wa«  erected  into  a 
township,  and  named  Wolf  Creek, 
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The  first  election  in  the  above  township)  was  in  1816,  at 
the  house  of  Philemon  Kirkum,  Esq.,  in  what  is  now  Nor- 
ton township,  on  the  town  line  between  Wadsworth  and 
Norton  townships,  as  at  present  located.  At  said  meeting 
of  the  electors,  Henry  VanHyning,  Theodore  Parmelee, 
and  Salmon  Warner  were  chosen  judges,  and  Philemon 
Kirkum  clerk  of  election.  An  old  beaver  hat  was  used, 
in  which  the  ballots  were  deposited.  The  election  occu- 
pied but  a short  time,  as  there  was  no  discussion  about  the 
merits  of  the  candidates*  Abraham  V anllyning,  Nathan 
Bates,  and  Jacob  Miller  were  chosen  Trustees ; John  Ca~ 
how  and  Daniel  Dean,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  Keuben 
Warner  and  Dennis  Bates,  Constables  ; Christopher  Rasor 
and  John  Bryan,  Pence  Viewers  ; Samuel  M.  Hayden  and 
Gurdon  Prior,  Listers  and  Appraisers  of  Property;  Na- 
than Bates,  Treasurer ; Salmon  Warner,  Samuel  M.  Hay- 
den, John  Bryan,  John  Cahow,  and  Gurdon  Prior,  Super- 
visors; Salmon  Warner  and  Henry  VanHyning  were  cho- 
sen Justices  of  the  Peace ; each  of  the  the  foregoing  offi- 
cers had  22  votes,  which  constituted  the  electoral  strength  of 
Wolf  Creek  township.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  electors  at  that  election  : Henry  VanHyning,  James 
Cahow,  Lyman  Bates,  Gurdon  Prior,  John  Bryan,  Dennis 
Bates,.  Christopher  Rasor,  Oliver  Durham,  George  Cahow, 
Wm.  H.  Wright,  Wm.  Rasor.  Talcott  Bates,  Christian  Rit- 
ter,, R.  F.  Warner,  Daniel  Ware,  John  Cahow,  Christian 
Everjiard,  Samuel  Blocker,  Samuel  M.  Hayden,  T.  H.  Par- 
melee.  Phineas  Barnes,  and  Philemon  Kirkum. 

The  first  death  in  Wolf  Creek  township  tvas  that  of  Seth 
Lucas.  Mr.  Lucas  came  to  the  township  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  of  1815,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber following.  He  had  erected  his  cabin  on  the  lot  next 
east  of  KirkunTs. 

The  whole  country  was  a primitive  wilderness.  Thera 
was  no  lsawmill  nearer  than  sixty  miles,  through  an  unbro- 
ken forest.  The  hardy  pioneers  needed  but  little  iiaabar, 
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and  what  they  did  need,  they  had  to  depend  on  themselves 
to  produce.  The  ax,  maul,  wedge,  and  froe  were  the  tools 
used  and  depended  on  to  produce  shingles  and  puncheons 
with  which  to  supply  their  limited  wants.  Tools  of  every 
kind  were  very  scarce,  but,  happily,  Mr.  Lucas  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  New  England  home  a few  tools,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  augers,  a couple  of  chisels,  one  adz, 
froe,  handsaw,  jackplane,  and  two  or  three  gimlets.  At 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the  question  stared  each  one  of  his 
fellow-pioneers  in  the  face : Where  were  the  boards  to 
come  from  to  make  a coffin,  and  where  was  the  cabinet- 
maker to  build  it?  Let  us  think  of  it  a moment,  and 
transport  ourselves  hack  to  that  period,  and  imagine  our- 
selves in  that  position.  Suppose  there  were  only  a dozen 
of  ns  together,  from  a region  ten  miles  square,  with  no 
cabinet  shop  to  go  to  for  a coffin,  no  sawmill  to  make 
boards,  and  no  road  to- travel  on  except  a path,  as  it  wound 
its  lonely  way  through  the  dense  forest.  This  is  indeed 
but  an  imperfect  picture  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
sympathizing  friends  of  Seth  Lucas  were  placed  at  his 
decease.  The  inventive  genius  of  his  fellow-pioneers  soon 
obviated  the  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacle  of  obtain- 
ing a coffin  for  their  lamented  friend.  Although  there 
were  hut  few  of  them,  and  severely  feeling  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  number,  being  thus  early  cut  down  in  his  wilder- 
ness home,  in  the  prime  of  life,  they  resolved  to  give  him 
as  decent  a burial  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Reuben  F.  Warner,  Daniel  Dean,  and  Benjamin  Dean  vol- 
unteered to  make  a coffin.  Selecting  a large  whitewood 
tree,  they  felled  it  to  the  earth,  measured  the  right  length 
for  the  coffin,  chopped  the  log  off,  and  with  maul  and 
wedge  puncheons  were  split.  The  broad-ax  was  then  used 
to  hew  them  to  the  right  thickness,’ after  which,  the  jack- 
plane  of  their  deceased  friend  put  on  the  finishing  touch. 
The  body  was  then  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave, 
deposited  in  the  primitive  coffin. 
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Ail  the  pioneers  within  ten  miles  had  come  to  attend  hi* 
funeral,  and  express  their  sympathy  to  the  family,  and  to 
each  other.  After  prayer  and  singing,  the  solemn  march 
to  the  place  of  sepulcher  began.  It  was  a sad  and  solemn 
funeral  procession,  in  the  wilderness.  Less  than  twenty 
souls  formed  the  procession,  aside  from  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  The  coffin  was  placed  in  a one-ox  cart,  and 
hauled  through  the  dense  forest  about  one-fourth  of  a mile 
east  from  the  cabin,  and  there,  in  the  lonely  forest,  depos- 
ited in  the  silent  grave.  A hard-maple  tree  stands  near 
the  head  of  the  grave,  one  of  the  original  forest-trees,  left, 
no  doubt,  as  a monument  to  commemorate  the  place  of 
interment. 

This  was  the  first  funeral  in  the  wilderness,  and  a ven- 
erable pioneer,  now  deceased,  who  assisted  on  that  occa- 
sion, informed  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  it  was  the 
most  still  and  solemn  scene  he  had  ever  witnessed*  Not  a 
loud  word  was  spoken,  but  all  were  awe-stricken  at  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  visit  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  who 
had  sought  them  out  in  their  wilderness  homes,  and 
snatched  one  of  their  number  from  their  midst.  Thus 
died  Beth  Lucas,  and  thus  he  was  buried : the  first  among 
as  brave  and  devoted  a band  of  pioneers  as  ever  settled  a 
country. 

For  the  first  few'  years,  many  of  the  settlers  had  to  de- 
pend oil  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  for  their  meat. 
Bears,  deer,  turkeys,  raccoons,  wolves,  and  wildcats,  and 
the  large,  yellow,  spotted  rattlesnake,  together  with  the 
smaller  varieties  of  game  usual  to  a uewr  country,  abound- 
ed by  thousands  in  Wadsworth,  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  preserved  of  the  hunting 
exploits  and  adventures  of  the  early  pioneers.  There  was 
an  Englishman  of  Indian  habits,  by  the  name  of  Holmes, 
from  whom  Holmer  Brook  derives  its  name,  who  was  m 
early  and  famous  hunter  in  this  region,  and  among  the 
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most  celebrated  pioneer  hunters  were  Grin  Loomis,  David 
Blocker,  John  Waltz,  andjJPhineas^Butler.  These  men 
were  celebrated  rangers  *of  the  wilderness,  lithe,  har- 
dy, and  resolute,*  and  had  some  periloushdventures  with 
the  wild  animals  of  those  days.  Dressed  in  buckskin 
breeches,  with  linsey  or  linen  overshirts  that  reached  near- 
ly down  to  the  knees,  with 'buckskin]  moccasins  snugly 
fitted  to  the  foot  and  ankle,  with  a leather  belt  buckled 
about  the  waist,  in  which  was  a sheath  lor  a tomahawk 
and  a stout  hunting-knife ; with  shot-pouch  and  powder- 
horn  ; with  a flint  and  "punk”  to  start  up  a Are  anywhere  ; 
with  a good  rifle,  and  a couple  of  well-trained  hunting- 
dogs,  and  about  a loaf  of  bread,  or  ‘’johnny-cake,”  and  a 
little  salt,  these  menj would  sally  out  into  the  boundless 
forest  and  dense  thickets  and  swamps,  day  after  day,  and 
pursue  the  bears  and  deer,  with  a zest  unknown  to  modern 
sportsmen.  If  they  were  belated  in  th enchase,  and  night 
overtook  them  in  the  woods,  they  would  roil  a couple  of 
logs  together  and  build  a Are,  and  roast  a chunk  of  bear, 
venison,  or  turkey,  seasoned  with  the“salt,  which  with  the 
bread  made  them  a hearty  and  wholesome  meal,  and  which 
was  devoured  with  an  appetite  and  “relish  unknown  to  the 
present  dyspeptic  generation.  After  finishing  the  meal, 
with  leaves  for  their  bed,  and  the  starry  canopy  of  the  sky 
for  a covering,  they  would  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  for- 
est, wherever  night  overrook  them. 

Many  times  these  men  slept  in  the  forest,  with  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  screaming  of  wildcats,  and  the  hooting  of 
the  great  horned  owls  all  about  them,  which  dismal  music 
lulled  them  to  sleep.  The  sharp  howl  of  the  wolf  and 
the  mewing  and  screaming  of  the  wildcats  was  pleasant 
music  to  them,  as  they  lay  by  the  fire  in  the  dark  woods. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  late  David  Blocker,  from  the 
year  1816  to  1833,  killed  and  dressed  over  800  deer,  within 
the  limits  of  Wadsworth  and  adjoining  townships;  and  as 
the  relator  of  these  reminiscences  is  more  familiar  with 
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th#  hunting  exploits  of  David  Blocker  (being  a brother) 
than  with  the  others,  he  will  confine  himself  to  a rehearsal 
of  some  of  his  adventures  in  the  forest 

When  quite  a little  boy,  the  writer  can  remember  when 
David  Blocker  shot  and  killed,  in  one  day,  six  fine  deer. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  hunting  deer  in  the  River  Styx 
Bottoms,  just  south  of  the  east  and  west  center  road  where 
it  now  passes,  accompanied  by  his  two  faithful  dogs,  Cuff 
and  Range.  Cuff  was  part  wolf,  and  possessed  all  the  cun- 
ning of  that  animal  in  a hunt  for  game.  Range  was  a 
large  yellow  mastiff,  bold  and  resolute,  good  natured,  and 
obedient  to  his  master,  while  Cuff  would  sneak  off  silly 
and  hunt  ox^  his  own  account.  At  the  time  of  which  I am 
speaking,  Cuff  had  stolen  away,  and  was  ranging  the 
woods  as  usual,  while  Range  was  carefully  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  master.  They  had  proceeded  carefully  a 
short  distance  through  the  brush,  when  a noble  buck  was 
discovered,  with  massive  antlers.  The  hunter  took  aim, 
pressed  the  trigger  of  the  deadly  rifle,  and  drove  a ball 
crashing  through  the  buck.  The  shot  was  not  fatal,  and 
Range  was  let  go  to  catch  the  deer,  and  being  a fast 
runner,  he  soon  caught  the  buck,  which  turned  and  gave 
battle  to  the  dog,  and  in  the  skirmish  got  the  advantage, 
and  by  the  time  his  master  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict, had  nearl  y finished  the  dog,  by  goring  hi  in  with  his 
sharp  horns.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Cuff,  who  had  heard 
the  fight,  came  bounding  up,  and  instantly  seized  the  infu- 
riated buck  by  the  throat,  when  a desperate  struggle 
ensued  between  the  dog  and  the  deer.  It  resulted  in  the 
buck  getting  Cuff  under  his  horns  and  goring  him  almost 
to  death  in  a moment.  It  was  now  high  time  for  the  hun- 
ter to  interfere,  and  save  the  perishing  dogs.  He  drew  his 
hunting-knife,  and  springing  with  the  agility  of  a cat  up* 
on  the  deer,  dispatched  him  while  he  was  over  the  pros- 
trate dogs.  I1  pon  examination  of  the  dogs,  Cuff  was  so 
severl y wounded  that  it  was  thought  he  would  die  on  the 
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spot,  while  Range  was  so  deeply  gashed  by  the  horns  of 
the  buck  that  a part  of  his  intestines  protruded  from  the 
wounds.  With  his  fingers  the  hunter  pushed  back  the 
insides,  and  stopped  up  the  aperture  with  leaves,  and  tied 
his  handkerchief  around  the  rlog,  an  1 although  he  weighed 
upwards  of  eighty  pounds,  picked  him  up  tenderly,  and 
carried  him  a mile  and  a half  to  a neighbor’s  house,  where 
his  wounds  were  dressed  and  c :red  for  until  he  could  come 
to  his  own  home,  several  days  alter.  The  hunter  returned 
to  dress  the  buck,  but  Cuff  was  gone,  and  could  not  be  ‘ 
found,  but  next  day  came  crawling  home,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  master.  Both  dogs  recovered,  and  did  good  service 
in  hunting. 

About  twelve  years  before  this  adventure  occurred, 
David  Blocker  had  a desperate  hand  to  hand  fight  with  a 
bear,  near  where  Yoder’s  gristmill  now  stands,  about  one 
mile  southwest  of  the  Center.  It  happened  about  the  year  - 
1817.  The  cows  were  wanted,  and  one  of  them  had  a bell 
on.  and  they  would  stray  along  the  brooks  and  swab's  for 
food,  and  David  Blocker  went  in  pursuit  of  them  without 
his  rifle,  or  weapon  of  any  kind,  which  was  strange,  for  in 
those  days  of  pioneer  life,  few  persons  ventured  from 
their  cabins  without  the  trusty  rifle,  and  pouch  filled  with 
balls  and  powder,  ready  for  business. 

The  trail  of  the  cattle  led  down  Blockers  Creek,  and 
when  he  got  near  where  the  first  mill  stands  he  passed  near 
a large  treetop  which  had  fallen  the  season  before,  when 
the  leaf  was  in  full  growth,  and  in  its  fall  had  crushed  a 
number  of  small  saplings,  which  together  formed  a thick 
mass  of  leaves  and  brush,  making  a cozy  home  for  a wild  • 
animal;  and  sure  enough,  as  he  was  walking  around  this 
bevy  of  treetops,  out  rushed  a large,  haggard  looking 
black  bear,  right  at  him,  with  ponderous  jaws  wide  oj  eii . 
ready  to  seize  him  on  the  spot.  Having  no  weapon  with 
him,  and  having  no  means  of  defense  except  his  hands,  and 
two  small  dogs  about  as  large  as  raccoons,  and  being  shod 
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with  Indian  moccasins,  and  a swift  runner,  he  concluded 
to  run  for  his  life,  and  thus  escape  the  ugly  embrace  of  the 
bear ; but  Mrs.  Bruin  was  too  fast  for  him,  and  he  had  to 
turn  and  fight,  and  dodge  about  as  best  he  could,  to  keep 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  sharp  claws  and  ponderous 
mouth  of  the  bear,  which  seemed  determined  to  destroy 
him  on  the  spot.  In  his  extremity  he  got  behind  a tree, 
and  ran  around  it  with  all  his  might,  with  the  furious 
brute  close  at  his  heels.  The  day  was  hot,  and  in  that 
dense  forest  extremely  sultry,  and  he  was  fast  losing  his 
breath  and  strength,  when  his  two  little  dogs,  hearing  the 
fuss,  came  bravely  to  the  rescue  of  their  master.  The  lit- 
tle fellows  seized  the  bear  in  the  rear  and  tugged  and 
bit  with  such  vigor  that  the  monster  would  have  to  stop 
and  whirl  round  and  brush  them  off,  as  one  would  a fly  or 
mosquito  from  the  hand  or  face,  and  then  instantly  renew 
the  chase  to  catch  the  hunter.  But  these  momentary  lulls 
in  that  close  and  desperate  chase  gave  him  a moment  for 
fresh  breath,  and  reflection  what  to  do  in  that  desper- 
ate condition  of  affairs ; but  it  would  only  be  for  a mo- 
ment, when  the  angry  brute  would  renew  the  chase  with 
increased  rage  and  growls.  Finding  that  with  all  his  pow- 
erful exertions  to  escape  her,  she  would  seize  him,  he 
broke  for  a larger  tree,  with  the  bear  close  to  his  heels,  and 
the  little  dogs  doing  all  they  could  to  help  their  master. 

It  now  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  give  up,  and  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  ferocious  brute.  Being  taint  from  the  tre- 
mendous exertions  of  nerve  and  mind  to  keep  out  of  the 
clutch  of  the  bear,  he  felt  that  his  time  had  come,  and  his 
heart  and  frame  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  mangled 
to  death  by  an  animal  he  would  not  have  feared  to  encoun- 
ter if  he  had  had  his  hunting-knife  in  hand.  The  little 
flst-like  dogs  seemed  to  know,  at  this  juncture,  the  peril 
and  fatigue  of  their  master,  for  they  pitched  at  the  bear 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  made  such  good  use  of  their 
sharp  teeth  that  the  bear  had  to  turn  and  tussle  with  them 
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long  enough  to  give  their  master  a little  respite,  and  new 
breath ; but  the  moment  she  had  freed  herself  of  the  dogs, 
she  again  came  at  him  with  increased  rage,  and  it  required 
his  utmost  exertions  to  keep  clear  of  her  jaws. 

The  time  had  now  tome  when  something  besides  run- 
ning had  to  be  done,  or  he  would  certainly  fall  a victim  to 
her  rage.  He  had  no  time  to  spring  up  a small  tree,  and 
every  moment  his  strength  was  failing  him,  while  from  the 
biting  and  worrying  of  the  little  dogs,  the  rage  of  the  bear 
seemed  to  be  increased.  He  watched  his  chance,  and  ran 
to  another  tree  near  by,  with  the  bear  close  to  his  heels. 
In  looking  about  for  a club,  or  anything  with  which  to 
defend  himself,  he  espied  a stick  cut  off  a young  hickory, 
which  had  been  cut  by  some  one  to  make  a splint  broom. 
It  was  within  twenty  feet  of  him — a good,  sound  club, 
about  three  feet  long ; and  O,  if  he  could  only  get  this 
club!  Encouraging  his  little  dogs  to  seize  hold  of  the 
bear,  when  on  the  side  of  the  tree  next  to  the  stick,  he 
sprang  for  it  with  all  his  might,  and  picked  it  up  and 
darted  behind  another  small  tree,  just  as  the  bear  was 
ready  to  grasp  him  with  her  paws  and  mouth.  The  brute 
now  raised  upon  her  hind  legs,  to  grab  him  with  her  paws 
around  the  tree.  With  all  his  remaining  strength,  he 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  tree  and  with  the  club  in 
both  hands,  aimed  a blow  at  her  head,  when,  quick  as  a 
flash,  the  bear  met  the  club  with  one  of  its  paws  and 
knocked  it  clear  out  of  his  hands,  several  feet  away.  He 
rushed  for  his  club  and  just  got  it,  when  the  monster  again 
raised  on  her  hind  legs  to  clasp  him  with  her  paws,  her 
mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Summon- 
ing all  his  powers  for  another  desperate  effort  to  strike  her 
head  with  his  club,  she  again  met  the  descending  blow 
with  her  paw  and  directed  it  from  hitting  her  snout ; but 
in  its  descent  it  struck  the  point  of  her  under  jaw  and  broke  * 
ir  off.  Another  blow  followed  this,  and  with  a roar  of 
rage  the  bear  sprang  to  a large  oak  close  by,  and  crawled 
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up  to  its  forks,  completely  beat  out  at  last  in  this  struggle! 
of  life  and  death. 

The  consciousness  of  safety  from  this  tremendous  fight, 
and  the  great  fatigue  produced  by  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  on  the  system,  so  overcame  J:he  hunter  that  he  went 
into  a sort  of  swoon,  and  lay  in  a dreamy  and  partially 
unconscious  condition  for  a number  of  minutes,  before  he 
was  able  to  return  to  his  home,  where  he  got  his  rifle,  and 
with  his  father,  Samuel  Blocker,  Israel  Hitter,  and  Jacob 
Miller,  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

The  faithful  little  dogs  had  staid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
barking  up  at  the  bear,  which  had  not  come  down.  Tak- 
ing aim,  a ball  from  his  rifle  went  crashing  through  her 
head  and  killed  her.  Three  beautiful  cubs,  nearly  as  large 
as  raccoons,  were  found  in  the  treetop,  which  accounted 
for  her  fierceness. 

At  another  time,  David  Blocker,  in  company  with  In- 
dian Holmes,  was  in  pursuit  of  a huge  bear,  with  a pack  of 
six  dogs.  The  bear  was  a clumsy  runner,  and  the  dogs 
soon  brought  him  to  bay  at  the  foot  of  a great  sycamore 
tree.  With  his  ponderous  paws  he  would  brush  the  dogs 
away  as  if  they  were  mere  insects,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
dogs  who  did  not  understand  bear  tactics,  especially  when 
it  is  close  quarters,  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  bear  by 
the  throat,  got  themselves  within  good  reach  of  his  paws% 
and  were  struck  by  him  with  such  force  that  they  tumbled 
away,  heels  over  head  into  the  weeds,  howling  and  yelling 
with  pain  and  rage,  and  could  not  be  tempted  to  again  get 
themselves  within  reach  of  those  dangerous  bear-hands, 
which  had  left  the  imprint  of  their  claws  in  their  tough 
hides.  Bracing  his  back  against  a tree,  he  bade  defiance 
to  his  enemies.  The  hunters  came  up,  but  could  not  shoot 
him  for  fear  of  hitting  some  of  the  dogs,  which  kept 
jumping  at  him  continually.  Holmes  had  an  Indian  battle 
ax,  heavier  than  a tomahawk,  with  which  Blocker  pro- 
posed to  go  behind  the  tree,  and  dart  suddenly  around  and 
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Strike  the  bear  in  the  head  and  knock  him  down,  and 
when  once  down,  with  the  aid  of  the  dogs,  they  could  eas- 
ily dispatch  him.  Holmes  looked  upon  it  as  a dangerous 
undertaking,  and  said  he  would  have  his  rifle  cocked, 
ready  to  tire  instantly  at  the  bear,  if  anything  went 
wrong. 

Blocker  sprang  around  the  tree,  but  stumbled  over  one 
of  the  dogs  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  bear,  and 
only  gave  him  a slight  blow  as  he  fell  headlong  in  front  of 
the  beast,  which  instantly  seized  him  by  the  thigh,  with  the 
speed  of  a tiger.  Holmes,  who  was  ready,  sprang  up,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  close  to  the  ear  of  the  bear, 
sent  an  ounce  ball  through  his  head,  which  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  before  he  had  fairly  closed  his  teeth  on  the  leg. 
The  marks  of  that  bite  were  carried  to  the  grave.  They 
found  this  to  be  the  largest  bear  they  had  ever  seen,  and  es- 
timated him  to  weigh  500  pounds. 

At  another  time,  meat  became  exceedingly  scarce,  in 
consequence  of  the  game  all  leaving  the  neighborhood ; 
and  the  want  of  this  indispensable  article  to  the  pioneer, 
produced  a lamentable  aching  about  the  stomach  of  each. 
Suddenly,  one  Sunday  afternoon  while  David  Blocker 
was  lying  on  a bed  of  deer  and  bearskins,  in  the  cabin,  the 
dogs  sang  out:  “ Turkeys!”  and  bounding  off  his  bed  and 
seizing  the  rifle  and  shot-pouch,  he  rushed  to  the  door  just 
in  time  to  see  the  turkeys  flying  and  alighting  among  the 
trees  in  every  direction  from  the  cabin  ; for  the  dogs  had 
rushed  among  them  at  first  sight,  and  kept  up  a tremen- 
dous din  of  howls  and  yells  at  the  turkeys,  while  the  rifle 
went  crack,  crack,  as  fast  as  he  could  load  and  shoot,  until 
sixteen  fat  turkeys  had  fallen  before  his  unerring  aim.  By 
this  time  the  flock  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
came  Judge  Brown  (father  of  Rev.  Edward),  Esq.  Salmon 
Warner,  Reuben  F.  Warner,  and  Jacob  Miller  (father  of 
Geo.  Miller,  Esq.,  ot  AJvron) ; all  of  whom  had  been  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  at  Esq.  Warner’s,  half  a mile  east  of  where 
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the  turkey  shooting*  took  place ; and  which  meeting  was 
about  closing  when  they  heard  the  successively  quick, 
sharp  reports  of  the  rifle,  and  knew  it  meant  game.  As 
they  were  all  in  want  of  meat,  they  gladly  and  thankfully 
accepted  twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  turkeys  killed  on  that 
occasion. 

Let  no  one  infer  from  this  that  the  pioneers,  and  men 
mentioned  above,  approved  the  detestable  practice  of  Sun- 
day hunting  and  shooting,  as  now  carried  on  by  a lawless 
class,  seeming  determined  to  ruin  the  morals  of  this  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  the  time  justified 
the  act ; for,  let  me  here  say,  while  there  were  some  theo- 
logical differences  of  opinion,  yet  taken  as  a community 
together,  there  never  was  a more  honorable,  upright,  and 
conscientious  set  of  people  found  on  this  broad  continent, 
than  were  the  early  pioneers  of  Wadsworth. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  draw  comparisons  of  their  mental 
attainments  and  theological  views,  for  they  came  from 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  Union,  and  brought  the 
ideas  of  manhood,  civilization,  mental  attainments,  and 
theological  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  respective  re- 
gions from  whence  they  came.  For  the  first  time,  per- 
haps, in  the  settlement  of  a new  country,  New  England, 
Central  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
came  together  in  a new  region  of  country,  with  adverse 
ideas  about  many  things  ; but  in  the  main  harmonizing  up- 
on the  great  things  that  go  to  make  up  good  men  and 
women,  and  good  communities.  Hence  the  pioneers  of 
Wadsworth  were  as  a unit  in  promoting  each  other’s  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  Each  seeking  to  move  and  work  in 
that  sphere  best  calculated  to  render  the  most  good,  and  in 
which  he  was  born  and  reared. 

At  first  there  may  have  been  some  distrust,  but  in  a very 
short  time  all  distrust,  if  any,  that  one  section  had  of  the 
other,  vanished  into  thin  air  as  soon  as  they  came  to  know 
each  other ; and  soon,  the  mass  of  early  pioneers  came  to 
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be  like  brothers  and  sisters,  promoting  each  other’s  wel- 
fare in  all  possible  ways.  Would  to  God  that  such  a spirit 
now  prevailed  among  all  the  people  as  ruled  the  mass  of 
pioneers  in  Wadsworth,  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago ! 

Those  of  the  early  pioneers  who  came  from  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  mostly  settled  in  the  south 
half  of  the  township  ; while  those  from  the  Eastern  States 
located  mainly  in  the  north  half  of  the  township  ; thus  for 
a short  time  making  the  east  and  west  center  road  a sort  of 
u Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.”  But  this,  as  before  remarked, 
was  of  very  short  duration,  for  a social  comity  and  pure 
friendship  soon  cemented  them  together  in  a common  bond 
of  brotherhood. 

The  early  pioneers  of  the  south  part  of  the  township 
taking  the  east  and  west  center  road  as  the  boundary,  were 
the  Deans,  Warners,  Durliarns,  Christian  Ritter,  Daniel 
Ware,  Israel  Ritter,  Adam  Baughman,  Lorenzo  Baughman, 
Henry  Falconer,  Jacob  Miller,  Samuel  Blocker,  Christian 
Everhard,  Samuel  M.  Hayden,  Benjamin  Simcox,  James 
Reed,  Samuel  Falconer,  Adam  Smith,  Jacob  Smith,  John 
Everhard,  Jonathan  Everhard  (now  of  Sharon),  and  their 
father,  Jacob  Everhard  ; James  Gifford,  Geo.  Rasor,  Chris- 
tian Rasor,  “Stofel  ” Rasor,  Win.  Rasor,  Wm.  Simcox,  and 
Henry  Ritter. 

Most  of  these  pioneers  met  and  held  divine  worship  in 
the  extreme  southeast  part  of  the  township,  where  a meet- 
ing^ house  had  been  erected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Norton,  Chippewa,  and  Wadsworth  townships, 
in  which  two,  and  perhaps  three,  denominational  forms  of 
worship  were  maintained.  But  I may  be  mistaken  about 
this ; neither  am  I certain  whether  the  first  house  of  reli- 
gious worship  stood  on  the  Wadsworth  side,  or  just  across 
the  road  in  Chippewa ; and  it  is  not  material  on  which  side 
it  did  stand;  neither  is  it  materia]  whether  one  or  more 
religious  creeds  were  taught  and  maintained  there.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  pioneers  who  assembled  there  for 
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divine  Avorship  Avere  as  i>ious,  as  honest,  and  as  good  every 
day  Christians  as  ever  assembled  in  a meeting-house ; and 
Avhile  they  were  generally  unobtrusive  in  their  habits  and 
tastes,  and  unwilling  to  thrust  themselves  forward  in  the 
early  administrative  affairs  of  the  township,  yet  they  did 
their  full  part  toward  its  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ments, and  are  entitled  to  an  award  of  just  and  equal 
praise  to  everything  that  went  to  the  rapid  and  wonderful- 
ly developed  history  of  the  township.  No  one  Avill  ques- 
tion this.  Neither  in  making  up  this  do  I seek  to  make  an 
invidious  distinction,  or  draw  comparisons  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  township.  I wish  in 
my  feeble  way  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  noble 
men  and  women,  most  of  whom  I can  remember;  and 
this  article  would  be  entirely  incomplete  without  reference 
in  a more  open  manner  to  the  women  who  Avere  the  Avives 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  township. 

They  were  indeed  helpmates,  in  every  sense  of  that 
word.  They  not  only  discharged  their  duties  in  the  cabins 
of  their  husbands,  but  bravely  went  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  labored  w7ith  their  husbands  to  subdue  the  for- 
est, and  convert  the  grounds  into  blooming  fields.  For 
many  years  they  spun  and  wove,  and  made  most  of  the 
cloth  worn  by  the  family;  and  they  never  shrank  from  as- 
sisting in-doors  and  out-doors  as  was  needed,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  these  mothers  belongs  most  of  the 
praise  for  the  morality  and  piety  of  the  township,  in  its 
early  history,  and  for  the  impress  of  those  virtues  which 
still  cling  to  some  of  their  descendants. 

But  I must  close.  I am  loth  to  do  so,  for  since  I com- 
menced this  writing,  it  has  seemed  as  if  my  heart  would 
burst  while  thinking  back  thirty  to  forty-five  years,  in 
which  time  I knew  these  men  and  women,  and  knew  them 
only  to  love  and  adore  them.  And  these  memories  of 
them  cling  about  my  heart  like  SAveet  clusters  of  flowrers, 
which  I pray  may  never  lose  their  fragrance  or  freshness t 
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Nearly  all  of  them  have  yielded  up  their  spirits  to  Him 
who  gave  them,  and  their  mortal  remains  have  been  con- 
signed to  mother  earth.  Blessed  be  their  memory  forever ! 
as  I hope  and  believe  that  each  one  is  in  immortal  bliss,  in 
that  better  state,  set  apart  for  all  who  love  the  Lord. 

Among  those  that  I have  mentioned,  the  following  pio- 
neers are  still  living:  Jonathan  Everhard,  of  Sharon; 

George  Has  or  and  wife,*  of  Wadsworth  ; Mrs.  Nancy  Har- 
ter, of  New  Portage,  late  widow  of  John  Everhard;  Mrs. 
David  Loutzenlieiser,  of  Sharon ; George  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Akron  ; Mrs.  Lydia  Franks,  of  Doylestown ; Henry  Hit- 
ter, and  perhaps  others  unknown  to  me. 

in  the  early  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  township,  rat- 
tlesnakes were  plenty;  and  in  one  day,  at  a den  of  the 
snakes,  Samuel  Blocker  and  Jacob  Miller  killed  128  yellow 
spotted  rattlesnakes.  At  another  time,  when  my  father, 
Samuel  Blocker,  was  reaping  wheat,  he  cut  off  a monster 
rattlesnake’s  head  with  his  sickle,  which  probably  struck  at 
his  hand  just  as  he  had  gathered  in  the  wheat  straw  to  cut 
it  off,  for  he  did  not  see  or  know  anything  of  the  snake 
until  he  had  dropped  his  bunch  in  its  place,  and  finding 
the  snake  headless,  looked  in  his  handful  of  wheat,  when  lo  ! 
there  was  his  snakeship’s  head,  as  handsomely  cut  off  as  if 
done  by  a surgeon. 

At  another  time,  my  brother  David,  in  pursuing  a 
wounded  bear,  encountered  one  of  the  largest  rattlesnakes 
ever  killed  in  Medina  county.  It  was  in  this  way : He 

met  a buck,  jumping  and  snorting,  with  his  hair  bristled 
up,  and  his  eyes  all  aglow  as  if  in  some  great  trouble  and 
anger.  He  jumped  and  stamped,  without  moving  much 
out  of  his  place.  My  brother  walked  up  within  two  rods 
of  the  deer,  and  as  the  buck  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but 
kept  on  snorting  and  jumping  up  and  down,  he  leveled 
his  rifle  at  him,  but  stopped  a moment  to  reflect  on  his  sin- 
gular appearance  ; when  about  half  way  between  him  and 

*Died  Jan.  22,  1875. 
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the  stamping  deer,  arose  up  out  of  the  dense  growth  of 
wild  peavines,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  largest  snake  he 
had  ever  seen  in  all  his  life.  The  serpent  hissed  and 
darted  his  fiery  eyes  and  tongue  at  my  brother  and  then  at 
the  deer,  as  if  at  a loss  which  to  attack ; for  he  was  ready 
for  fight.  Almost  in  a twinkling  the  fatal  rifle  was  directed 
from  the  deer  towards  the  head  of  the  snake  and  dis- 
charged, and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  all  was 
still,  for  the  deer  only  bounded  off  two  or  three  jumps, 
and  then  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  place  where  the 
huge  serpent  lay.  My  brother  loaded  his  gun,  and  taking 
a stick,  carefully  separating  the  vines  so  as  to  see  through 
them,  advanced  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  spot  Avhere 
he  had  seen  its  head.  Here  he  found  the  vines  bespattered 
with  blood  and  bits  of  boiie  and  flesh,  by  which  he  knew 
he  had  struck  the  reptile  with  a fatal  shot.  Separating  the 
vines,  there,  all  coiled  up  nicely,  lay  the  serpent,  with  his 
head  torn  and  shattered  all  to  pieces. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  head,  what  remained  of  it,  as  per- 
fectly harmless,  he  reached  down  to  take  the  rattles,,  when, 
as  he  touched  the  tail,  what  remained  of  the  head  quick  as 
a flash  darted  up,  serpent  like,  and  struck  the  back  of  his 
hand,  covering  and  besmearing  it  with  its  warm  blood, 
which  so  frightened  him  that  he  fainted.  When  he  revived, 
carefully  washing  his  hand  he  found  no  scar  or  break  in 
the  skin  and  knew  that  he  had  not  been  bitten.  He  took  a 
string  of  21  rattles  from  that  snake;  and  the  buck  walked 
away  in  a majestic  manner,  seemingly  satisfied,  and  was 
not  molested  by  my  brother. 

About  the  year  1818,  Samuel  Blocker  had  a valuable 
mare  and  colt  which  were  attacked  by  bears  and  driven  off 
the  point  of  a rock,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  sawmill  dam, 
a few  rods  west  of  the  house  and  lot  now  owned  by  Win. 
Brouse.  It  was  nearly  sixteen  feet  down  perpendicularly, 
at  that  time,  where  the  mare  and  colt  lay  crushed  by  the 
fall,  and  the  indications  were  that  one  or  more  bears  had 
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gradually  driven  them  closer  and  closer,  until  they  both 
pitched  off  the  precipice  and  perished. 

Samuel  Blocker  was  the  first  tailor  in  the  township,  and 
cut  and  made  pants  at  l'rom  forty-five  to  sixty  cents  per 
pair,  and  coats  and  vests  in  proportion.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  Baltimore. 

Hiram  C.  Kingsbury  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  the 
township,  and  acquired  fame  and  reputation  as  an  ax- 
maker  for  the  pioneers  of  the  surrounding  townships. 

In  the  pioneer  times,  produce  was  wonderfully  low  in 
price,  as  compared  with  present  rates,  and  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise was  very  high.  Wheat  was  sold  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  for  articles  of  necessity. 
Luxuries  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  Pork,  dressed,  was 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  and  as  fat  beef  as  was  ever 
offered  in  market,  sold  at  one  and  a half  to  three  cents  per 
pound,  butter  at  six  to  nine  cents,  eggs  at  two  to  three 
cents  per  dozen,  and  all  other  articles  of  farm  productions 
at  corresponding  rates ; and  at  these  prices  no  money  was 
paid,  but  merchandise  taken  at  from  100  to  300  per  cent, 
higher  prices  than  prevail  at  this  day.  It  is  a wonder  how 
the  pioneers  got  along  as  comfortably  as  they  did. 

At  the  time  Judge  Brown  came  to  the  township,  he 
brought  a small  chest  of  medicines  with  him,  which  were 
of  great  value  to  the  pioneers,  for  “Aunt  Chloe”  was 
always  ready  to  distribute  the  contents  of  her  medicine 
chest  with  a lavish  hand,  as  long  as  she  had  an  article  left 
with  which  to  relieve  her  sick  neighbors.  When  any  of 
them  got  sick,  Aunt  Chloe  was  sent  for,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, she  was  about  as  successful  a practitioner  as  any, 
for  she  would  never  receive  a cent  as  a fee,  and  never  in- 
jured her  patients  with  wrong  prescriptions.  * * * * 

To  these  hunting  adventures  related  by  Mr.  Blocker,  it 
may  especially  interest  our  young  readers  to  add  one  or 
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two  more,  to  show  what  were  both  the  peril  and  the  sport 
attending  not  only  the  hunting  expeditions,  but  the  every 
day  life  of  the  hardy  pioneer. 

In  1819,  the  settlers  of  Wadsworth  had  turned  out  to 
chop  the  road  through  the  unsettled  township  north,  then 
known  as  “ Hart  and  Mather’s  town,”  to  meet  a similar 
company  from  Granger,  half  way  ; thus  making  an  outlet  to 
Cleveland.  While  thus  engaged,  one  of  the  Bruin  family 
put  in  an  appearance,  probably  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
this  invasion  of  his  ancestral  domain.  Several  dogs,  which 
had  accompanied  their  masters,  immediately  left  off  all 
their  petit  contentions  over  minor  dogmas,  and  made  com- 
mon cause  against  their  common  enemy.  The  bear  showed 
desperate  fight,  rising  upon  his  haunches  and  beating  back 
the  dogs.  Orin  Loomis  ran  up,  and,  to  protect  the  dogs, 
stuck  his  ax  into  the  bear’s  mouth,  while  Judge  Brown, 
coming  immediately  behind  him,  struck  his  ax  into  the 
bear’s  head,  and  the  other  choppers  soon  dispatched  him 
with  their  axes ; and  each  at  evening  returned  home  with 
a large  piece  of  bear  meat ; no  small  item,  in  the  general 
scarcity  of  provisions  at  that  period. 

To  this  we  will  add  the  story  of  a bear-tight  by  Orin  Loo- 
mis and  Phineas  Butler,  and  of  a conflict  with  a wolf  by 
Leonard  Brown,  as  published  by  Aaron  Pardee,  Esq.,  in 
the  Wadsworth  Enterprise,  in  1866. 

In  the  bill  of  1823,  as  Butler  and  Loomis  were  returning 
after  midnight  from  one  of  their  hunts,  and  had  arrived 
within  a mile  or  two  of  home,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
dogs  were  missing.  Presently,  a noise  was  heard,  far  back 
in  the  rear. 

“Hark!  What  was  that ?”  said  Loomis.  They  listened 
awhile,  and  agreed  it  was  the  dogs,  sure.  “ Orr,  let’s  go 
back,”  said  Butler.  “No.”  answered  Loomis,  “it  is  too 
late.”  “But,”  said  Butler,  “I’ll  bet  the  dogs  are  after  a 
bear;  don’t  you  hear  old  Beaver?  It  sounds  to  me  like 
the  bark  of  old  Beaver,  when  he  is  after  a bear.” 
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Butler  was  bound  to  go  back,  and  so  they  started.  The 
scene  of  the  disturbance  was  finally  reached,  after  travel- 
ing two  or  three  miles.  The  dogs  had  found  a bear,  sure 
enough  ; but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  Long  Swamp,  and  the 
alders  were  so  thick  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  man 
dog,  or  bear  to  get  through.  This  did  not  deter  Phin  But- 
ler, however.  They  got  near  enough  to  find  out  that  the 
bear  was  stationed  on  a spot  a little  drier  than  the  main 
swamp,  surrounded  by  alder  bushes,  and  that  she  was  de- 
termined not  to  leave  it.  The  dogs  would  bay  up  close, 
when  the  old  bear  would  run  out  after  them.  They  would 
retreat,  and  then  she  would  go  back  to  her  nest  again. 

“We  can7t  kill  her  to-night,77  said  Loomis,  “we  will  have 
to  go  home,  and  come  down  again  in  the  morning.77  “ No,77 
replied  Butler,  “I  am  afraid  she  will  get  away.  We  can 
kill  her  to-night,  I guess.  You  can  go  and  hiss  on  the  dogs 
on  one  side,  and  I will  come  up  on  the  other;  and  when 
she  runs  out  after  them,  I711  cut  her  back-bone  off  with  the 
ax.77  They  concluded  to  try  this  plan,  and  came  very  near 
succeeding.  As  the  old  bear  rushed  past,  Butler  put  the 
whole  bit  of  the  ax  into  her  back,  but  failed  to  cut  the 
back-bone  by  an  inch  or  so.  Enraged  and  desperate,  she 
sprang  upon  the  dogs,  who,  emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  tli e bui it  e r s;  cam e too  close.  With  one  of  her  enormous 
paws  she  came  down  on  old  Beaver,  making  a large  wound 

• in  his  side,  which  nearly  killed  him.  He  was  hardly  able 

Y to  crawl  out  of  the  swamp. 

• d The  fight  was  then  abandoned  until  the  next  morning,  as 

without  Beaver  to  lead  the  other  dogs,  it  was  useless  to 
proceed.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  old  dog  home,  but  he 
finally  got  well.  Early  in  the  morning  the  hunters  were 
on  the  ground.  This  time  they  had  their  guns  with  them, 
but  found  the  old  bear  was  gone.  On  examining  her  nest 
of  the  night  before,  her  unusual  ferocity  was  explained. 
She  had  a litter  of  cubs,  which,  however,  she  had  succeeded 
in  removing,  and  must  have  carried  them  off  in  her  mouth. 
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Ill  a short  time  the  dogs  had  tracked  her  out.  She  was 
round  half  a mile  lower  down  the  swamp,  where  she  had 
made  a new  nest.  Butler’s  rifle  soon  dispatched  her,  but 
her  cubs,  four  in  number,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  were  taken  alive,  and  kept  for  pets.  * * * 

The  following  account  of  Leonard  Brown’s  wolf-fight  is 
given  in  his  own  words  : 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1827,  a full  moon  and  a 
clear  night.  I was  17  years  old.  About  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  I was  awakened  by  the  barking  of  the  dog,  which 
was  a common  occurrence,  and  we  always  went  to  his  re- 
lief, and  generally  found  that  he  had  treed  either  a raccoon, 
a wildcat,  a porcupine,  an  opossum,  or  a fox.  (The  gray 
foxes  would  climb  trees  as  readily  as  coons).  This  time 
his  barking  was  unusually  earnest.  I got  out  of  bed  and 
put  on  my  pants,  but  nothing  more.  Bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, I took  my  ax  and  started  for  the  dog.  When  with- 
in a few  rods  of  the  spot,  I found  it  was  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  field,  where  stood  a sapling  about  twelve 
feet  high.  Supposing  the  game  to  be  on  that  sapling,  1 
could  get  on  the  fence  and  dislodge  it  from  the  tree,  know- 
ing that  the  dog  would  take  it  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
ground.  I therefore  laid  down  the  ax  and  proceeded  with- 
in a rod  of  the  place,  when  a large  animal  made  an  attempt 
to  jump  the  fence,  but  the  dog  caught  it  by  the  thigh  and 
brought  it  back.  It  then  tried  to  make  its  escape  across 
the  field,  but  the  dog  caught  it  by  the  neck,  when  it  turned 
and  gave  battle.  I then  discovered  that  it  was  a wolf, 
much  larger  than  the  dog,  and  as  they  reared  upon  their 
hind  legs  like  two  dogs  in  a fight,  I caught  the  wolf  by  his 
hind  legs,  and  with  the  help  of  the  dog  laid  him  on  his 
back ; but  his  jaws  flew  to  the  right  and  left  so  quick,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  the  dog  to  get  a safe  hold.  I thought 
I had  best  get  my  ax  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I had  no  knife. 
So  I started  for  the  ax,  but  before  I had  gone  ten  feet,  the 
dog  cried  out  in  great  agony.  I knew  he  was  hurt,  so  I 
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picked  up  a stick  and  went  back.  The  wolf  was  on  top. 

I caught  him  again  by  the  legs  and  laid  him  on  his  back, 
and  by  holding  his  leg  with  one  hand,  I jammed  the  stick 
into  his  mouth  with  the  other,  and  by  that  means  enabled 
the  dog  to  fasten  to  him  by  the  throat.  After  I had  care- 
fully examined  the  dog’s  hold  and  found  all  right,  feeling 
assured  that  if  he  got  away  he  would  take  the  dog  along, 
T hastened  for  my  ax.  When  I returned,  I found  the 
wolf  on  his  feet,  and  the  dog  on  his  back,  the  dog  still 
keeping  his  hold.  On  my  approach  the  wolf  made  a des- 
perate effort  to  escape,  which  brought  the  dog  to  his  feet. 
He  then  laid  the  wolf  on  his  back  without  my  help.  I 
then  tried  to  knock  the  wolf  in  the  head,  but  dared  not 
strike  for  fear  of  hitting  the  dog;  and  fearing  the  dog 
would  give  out,  as  he  seemed  nearly  exhausted,  as  the 
wolf  lay  on  his  back  I aimed  a blow  between  his  hind  legs, 
and  supposed  I had  succeeded  in  cleaving  the  hips,  but 
it  proved  I had  only  wounded  him  in  one  thigh. 

The  wolf  then  lay  still,  and  I thought  him  dead.  I bade 
the  dog  to  let  go  his  hold.  He  refused.  I then  put  one 
foot  on  the  wolf,  and  took  the  dog  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  with  one  hand  and  struck  him  with  the  other.  The 
dog  flew  back  as  if  there  was  a snake  there,  and  the  wolf 
jumped  up  suddenly  and  attacked  me.  His  jaws  came 
together  very  near  my  neck,  but  the  dog  instantly  caught 
him  by  the  throat.  I then  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
my  ax,  breaking  the  skull ; and  the  dog  released  his  hold  of 
his  own  accord. 

It  was  a black  wolf  of  the  largest  size,  measuring  from 
the  extremity  of  the  fore  to  the  hind  foot,  seven  feet 
and  nine  inches.  The  dog  was  bitten  through  the  thick 
part  of  the  fore  leg.  I was  minus  a shirt — some- scratched 
about  the  breast,  with  a slight  wound  on  my  left  arm 
made  by  the  wolf’s  teeth.  Leonard  Brown. 
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The  foregoing  pages  have  been  devoted  to  the  early,  or 
pioneer  history  of  the  township ; and  as  they  were  chiefly 
made  up  from  papers  prepared  with  reference  to  the  pio- 
neer celebration,  by  several  individuals,  each  writing  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  there  is  necessarily  some  repeti- 
tion that  at  times  may  have  been  tiresome  to  the  reader. 
But  as  it  was  intended  to  be  a book  of  reliable  records,  for 
reference  in  future  years,  it  wfts  thought  best  to  let  each 
go  in  just  as  the  writer  prepared  it,  in  his  own  words  and 
style.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  historical  part  is 
thus  far  confined  to  the  twenty-five  years  succeeding 
the  first  settlement,  bringing  the  annals  of  the  town  down 
to  the  year  1840. 

This  closes  the  pioneer  history;  designed  to  give  a 
brief  review  of  the  character  ot  the  first  settlers,  of  their 
labor,  sacrifices,  and  suffering  done  and  endured  in  reclaim- 
ing what  was  a vast,  unbroken  forest,  and  preparing  it  for 
an  abode  of  enterprise,  prosperity,  refinement,  and  intelli- 
gence, with  educational,  social,  and  religious  institutions, 
and  growing  and  pleasant  villages. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  will  be  devoted  to  its  sub- 
sequent growth  and  prosperity,  with  a sketch  of  what  it 
now  is,  together  with  a brief  view  of  the  earlier  and  later 
history  of  the  adjoining  townships,  making  up  the  coun- 
try of  which  Wadsworth  is  the  center. 
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WESTERN  STAR. 

The  village  bearing  this  name,  situated  on  the  township 
line,  about  equally  in  Wadsworth  and  Norton,  2h£  miles 
east  of  Wadsworth  village,  so  long  a rival  to  Wadsworth 
in  the  competition  for  the  chief  center  of  business  for  the 
surrounding  country,  deserves  a notice  at  this  stage  of  our 
history. 

About  1816-18,  live  brothers  by  the  name  of  Richards— 
Mills,  Ezekiel,  Henry,  William  Steward,  and  William  Cul- 
len— came  from  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  The  two  eldest 
locating  just  upon  the  west  line  of  Norton,  and  the  others 
in  Wadsworth.  Soon  after  came  their  father,  Jedediah 
Richards,  and  his  youngest  sons,  Julius  and  George  W., 
and  still  later,  his  eldest  sons,  Jedediah,  jr.,  and  Robert 
Usher. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  mail  route  from 
Canton  to  Norwalk,  via  Medina,  post-offices  were  estab- 
lished oil  the  west  lines  of  Norton  and  Wadsworth,  there 
being  offices  at  New  Portage  and  at  Medina.  Capt.  Mills 
Richards  was  appointed  post-master  at  the  first  named 
office,  and  the  office  called  Western  Star. 

About  1824,  Julius  Richards  erected  a dam  upon  Dean’s 
Brook,  for  turning  and  sawing,  and  built  a wagon  and  cab- 
inet shop  that  for  that  period  did  a large  business.  He 
subsequently  built  a sawmill,  run  from  the  same  dam. 

About  1825.  the  Richards  brothers  having  exchanged 
farms,  settled  around  the  same  locality  and  laid  out  a vil- 
lage, with  the  avowed  design,  by  united  effort,  of  making 
it  the  chief  place  of  business.  The  first  store  of  goods 
and  merchandise  between  New  Portage  and  Harrisvilhy 
was  that  ot  Henry  E.  Morgan  & Co.,  at  Western  Star. 
But  not  finding  the  location  as  good  as  lie  anticipated,  lie 
soon  moved  away. 

A.  and  J.  Pardee  about  that  time  setup  a store  on  the 
hill  east  of  the  present  limits  of  Wadsworth  village,  which 
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for  a time  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

In  1828,  Robert  IJ.  Richards  (known  as  Usher  Richards) 
came  to  Western  Star.  He  was  a man  of  inventive  gen- 
ius, and  had  perfected  and  patented  a process  of  turning 
hollow  wooden  ware,  such  as  pails,  firkins,  half-bushels 
and  peck  measures,  and  wooden  bottles,  entire,  from 
a round  log.  In  company  with  his  brother,  W.  Steward 
Richards,  he  built  a large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  ware,  on  the  Wadsworth  side  of  the  village,  run  bv 
steam.  He  died  from  an  accident,  in  Jan.,  1830. 

The  business  was  for  a time  carried  on  quite  extensively 
by  his  brother,  and  his  son  Robert.  But  the  ware  proved 
impracticable,  because  of  its  liability  to  crack  in  seasoning, 
it  being  found  impossible  to  dry  a stick  of  timber  uniform- 
ly through.  So  the  business  ran  down  and  was  aban- 
doned. The  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a hat  factory 
by  Shaw  & Griswold. 

In  1829,  three  brothers,  Alfred,  Augustus,  and  Alexander 
Griswold,  under  the  name  of  A.  and  A.  Griswold,  erected 
a large  store  building,  and  opened  an  extensive  store  of 
goods,  and  made  a clearing  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  a large  tract  owned  by  them  near  the  village,  and 
another  in  Sharon.  But  in  1831,  failing  in  business,  they 
made  an  assignment  of  their  store  and  lands. 

Afterwards,  merehantile  business  was  established  at 
Western  Star  by  their  brother,  Dudly  Griswold.  Subse- 
quently by  Dudly  and  William  Griswold  and  Sanford  D. 
Clark,  under  the  name  of  Griswolds  and  Clark.  Another 
was  for  a time  carried  on  by  Ezekiel  Richards  and  Harry 
Lucas. 

Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  a physician  of  considerable  note, 
located  at  Western  Star  in  1823,  and  Dr.  A.  Fisher,  now  of 
Chicago,  and  for  a time  his  partner,  Dr.  Amos  Warner) 
had  an  extensive  medical  practice. 

From  their  first  location  as  villages,  Western  Star  and 
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Wadsworth  maintained  a rivalry  for  the  supremacy  as 
centers  of  business,  with  about  equal  results  and  equal 
population,  till  the  location  of  the  railroad  depot  at  Wads- 
worth caused  it  to  distance  its  rival.  But  Western  Star 
has  always  been  a pleasant  village,  with  an  enterprising* 
and  thriving*  population,  and  from  the  nearness  of  its 
location  may  be  considered  a part  of  the  same  community. 
It  has  two  well  supplied  stores,  a tannery,  a pump  factory 
and  other  manufactures,  and  an  excellent  public  school. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation,  it  may  interest 
the  readers  of  these  pages  to  inform  them  that  Julius 
Richards,  mentioned  above,  introduced  from  the  East 
what  was  then  (1823)  a great  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  coffins ; fastening  the  lid  with  screws  instead  of 
nails,  and  with  hinges  above  the  breast  to  let  the  top 
down.  The  initials  of  the  name,  arid  the  age,  were  also  set 
with  brass-headed  trunk  nails. 

A fact  has  also  been  related  to  the  compiler,  since  clos- 
ing the  pioneer  history,  that  will  come  in  well  at  this 
point.  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia  Loomis,  near  Western 
Star,  in  1820,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  in  making  the  coffin,  could 
find  but  18  nails  in  Wadsworth  ; and  Mr.  Phineas  Butler, 
on  the  night  before,  by  the  light  of  a torch,  drew  out  11 
more  from  the  boards  of  his  new  house.  Those  nails  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Onondaga  county,  New  York. 
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WADSWORTH  FROM  1840  TO  1800. 

The  next  twenty  years  after  the  pioneer  era  were  the 
least  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  town  ; the  farms  being' 
cleared  up,  and  the  known  material  resources  developed, 
there  was  little  scope  for  new  enterprises.  The  most  that 
could  be  expected  of  a country  village  in  such  circumstan- 
ces is  that  it  should  hold  its  own.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
value  of  right  beginnings  in  a new  settlement  is  always 
seen.  When  the  novelty  of  pioneer  life  has  passed  away; 
when  the  differing  races  have  begun  to  coalesce,  and  a gen- 
eration grown  up  together  have  become  harmonious;  it* 
that  generation  have  not  deteriorated,  the  fruit  testifies  for 
the  seed  planted.  In  this  we  see  the  value  of  the  planting 
of  churches  and  the  founding  of  schools,  in  the  inception 
of  a settlement  ; for,  though  the  population  may  gradually 
change,  still  their  influence  is  felt  upon  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Every  one  who  has  gone  through  the  vicissitudes  of  pio- 
neer life  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  tendency  is  to  beget  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  to  the  extent  that  comparatively  but 
few  of  the  first  settlers  of  a frontier  town,  or  their  chil- 
dren, whose  earliest  impressions  were  amid  the  adventur- 
ous beginnings,  are  known  to  remain  and  spend  their  lives 
there.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  of  Anglo  Saxon,  or 
Celtic  origin.  So  that  the  same  individuals  are  often  found 
among  the  adventurous  frontiersmen  in  two  or  more 
States;  often  moving  on  till  old  age  overtakes  them  upon 
the  frontier. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  is  himself  an  illustration  of 
this.  Though  returning  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirty- 
live  years,  to  be  the  chronicler  of  the  place  where  he  spent 
his  youth,  during  the  interval  he  has  been  no  less  than  six 
times,  and  in  four  different  States,  among  those  who 
would  be  accounted  pioneers  of  the  settlement.  Even  on 
his  way  to  address  the  pioneer  meeting,  the  history  of 
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which  has  been  given,  he  was  solicited  to  stop  in  another 
State,  where  he  spent  the  first  ten  years  and  address  a sim- 
ilar gathering,  on  the  same  week,  being  claimed  as  a pio- 
neer there  also. 

The  rapid  opening  of  the  States  of  the  interior,  west- 
ward of  Ohio,  became  an  incentive  to  new  emigration,  to 
such  as  had  been  among  the  first  settlers,  or  their  children 
who  had  grown  up  while  as  }'et  all  things  were  new.  This 
period  was  consequently  marked  by  great  changes  of  pop- 
ulation; so  great  that  many  names  of  the  old  families  that 
counted  not  a few  upon  the  poll  books  and  muster  rolls, 
nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  Particularly  was  this  true  of 
the  New  England  portion.  Selling  out  and  moving  on  the 
front  wave  of  civilization,  and  their  old  homes  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthier,  but  more  conservative  Teuton- 
ic race,  or  what  are  sometimes  termed  “ Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans,” till  the  proportion  of  the  two  races  was  reversed. 
This  also  seriously  affected  the  original  churches,  particu- 
larly the  Congregational  and  Methodist,  which  through 
these  causes  became,  during  this  period,  almost  extinct; 
while  a large  church  of  the  German  Reformed  denomina- 
tion, and  another  of  the  Mennonite,  the  members  of  both 
being  chiefly  of  German  descent,  attracted  the  major  part 
of  the  church-going  population,  till  the  revival  of  business 
by  the  location  of  the  railroad  and  the  discovery  of  rhe 
coal-mines,  brought  again  members  of  those  two  denomin- 
ations, and  a resurrection  of  their  churches.  During  that 
period  also,  the  old  Wadsworth  Academy  was  suspended, 
and  the  octagon  building  occupied  for  that  purpose  was 
converted  into  a church. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  1842,  the  present  church 
edifices  for  the  Disciple  and  Congregational  churches  were 
erected.  The  architect  of  both  was  George  Hinsdale,  son 
of  Capt.  Elisha  Hinsdale,  and  brother  of  Albert  Hinsdale. 
He  was  a young  man  of  good  education  and  superior 
ability.  He  was  taken  sick  before  the  first  was  finished, 
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and  died  before  the  last  was  completed.  His  last  work 
was  the  drafting  of  the  design  for  the  singers’  gallery  in 
the  Congregational  church.  His  funeral  was  the  first  held 
in  the  Disciple  church. 

The  years  1844  and  1848  were  memorable  for  a malig- 
nant epidemic  that  visited  the  township,  carrying  oft*  by 
death  a large  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  prevailed  very 
extensively  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and 
was  known  as  malignant  erysipelas,  or  erysipalatus  fever. 
The  following  description,  written  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Lyman, 
one  of  the  physicians  who  treated  for  the  disease,  may  be 
valuable  for  a historic  reference,  both  as  to  the  disease  and 
its  treatment. 

Wadsworth,  Jan.  25,  1875. 

Rev.  E.  Brown,  Dear  Sir. 

in  compliance  with  your  request,  I send  you  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  epidemic  by  which  this  town  was  visited 
in  the  years  1844-48.  Yours  truly, 

C.  1ST.  Lyman,  M.D. 

During  the  year  1844,  there  occurred  within  the  limits 
of  the  township,  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas,  very  severe  in 
its  character  and  fatal  in  its  results,  selecting  for  its  vic- 
tims some  of  the  best  of  our  citizens  of  adult  age.  It  was 
confined  mostly  within  the  limits  of  the  township,  though 
extending  somewhat  into  the  townships  of  Norton  and 
Chippewa.  It  began  in  the  month  of  January,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  following  August,  when  its  virulence  sub- 
sided, with  occasional  manifestations  until  the  winter  of 
1848,  when  it  reappeared  in  the  east  part  of  the  towns  of 
Guilford  and  Montville,  with  its  accustomed  fatality,  and 
again  made  its  appearance  in  this  township,  marking  as  its 
own  a number  of  our  prominent  citizens. 

Its  mode  of  attack  was  almost  always  in  the  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  and  fauces,  with  a disposition  to 
migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually  selecting  the 
serous  membranes.  Sometimes,  however,  the  muscular 
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and  adipose  tissues  would  be  the  seat  of  the  metastatic 
attack.  The  change  from  the  throat  to  the  point  of  attack 
would  be  sudden,  and  for  ft  few  hours  the  patient  would 
flatter  himself  that  lie  was  convalescent,  when  a rigor  and 
restlessness  would  supervene,  telling,  too  often  fatally,  that 
the  hope  was  only  a delusive  one.  When  the  serous 
membranes  were  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  formation  of 
pus  was  a rapid  process,  the  patient  frequently  dying  with- 
in three  days.  A post-mortem  examination  would  disclose 
the  serous  cavities  filled  with  pus.  When  the  muscular 
and  adipose  tissues  were  the  seat  of  the  disease,  pus  was 
formed  in  enormous  quantities  if  the  patient  survived  long 
enough.  Frequently,  however,  death  supervened  too  rap- 
idly for  this  process  to  mature. 

That  portion  of  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  1844 
was  most  successfully  treated  by  large  and  rapid  depletion, 
some  patients  requiring  to  be  bled  to  faintness,  two  or 
three  times  within  thirty-six  hours.  This  was  markedly 
the  case  when  the  serous  membranes  were  involved. 
When  the  other  tissues  were  the  seat  of  the  disease, bleed- 
ing was  not  of  such  manifest  utility.  Some  cases  were 
so  rapid  as  to  call  for  the  directly  opposite  treatment,  and 
they  were  as  rapidly  fatal. 

When  the  disease  reappeared  in  a severe  form  in  1848-49 
bleeding  and  depletion  was  not  tolerated  at  all.  In  the  few 
cases  in  whieli^hey  were  tried,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak,  th (Results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  those 
measures  were  abandoned  immediately.  This  latter  mani- 
festation of  the  disease  showed  less  predilection  for  the 
serous  membranes  than  the  former.  In  the  first  epidemic, 
with  a population  of  about  1200,  there  were  124  well- 
marked  cases,  25  of  which  proved  fatal.  The  later  epi- 
demic was  spread  over  more  territory,  but  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  those  attacked  was  greater.  Since  that  time 
it  has  not  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form. 
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WADSWORTH  FROM  1860. 

This  period  of  fifteen  years  marks  a new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  place.  The  era  of  growth  and  development, 
comprehending : 

1.  The  discovery  and  opening  of  the  coal-mines. 

2.  The  location  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R. 

3.  The  general  revival  and  enlargement  of  business,  and 
the  erecting  of  manufactories. 

4.  The  building  of  a fine  structure  for  the  education  of 
the  youth,  and  the  establishment  of  a system  of  graded 
schools. 

5.  The  founding  of  a College. 

6.  The  revival  and  enlargement  of  the  churches. 

7.  The  part  taken  by  citizens  of  Wadsworth  in  the 
great  contest  for  the  nation's  life. 

8.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  successful  establish-, 
incut  of  the  public  press. 

We  will  consider  each  in  their  order.  First, 

WADSWORTH  COAL-  MINE  S . 

At  an  early  day  bituminous  coal  was  known  to  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  township,  before  all  its  uses  or  its  true 
commercial  value  were  known  or  thought  of.  -More  than 
fifty  years  since,  small  quantities  of  coal  were  found  in  va- 
rious localites.  in  digging  wells. 

About  1829,  coal  in  beds,  cropping  out  near  the  surface, 
was  found  both  in  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  por- 
tions of  the  township;  and  small  quantities  for  several 
years  were  mined  for  domestic  use,  and  the  limited  manu- 
facturing of  the  region.  But  the  location  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroad,  bringing  these  mines  into 
connection  with  the  great  coal  markets  afforded  by  the 
ci tics  and  extensive  manufactories  of  the  State,  not  only 
made  them  sources  of  wealth,  but  by  developing  an  exten- 
sive business  added  greatly  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  village,  and  of  the  township  at  large;  a village  by 
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itself  having  grown  up,  composed  .of  a population  wholly 
connected  with  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal,  at  Silver 
Creek,  the  point  of  shipment,  a mile  and  a half  southeast 
of  the  depot.  The  first  mining  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  commenced  at  that  point,  in  Feb.,  1 8f >9 . 

The  amount  of  coal  sent  off  by  railroad  daily  from  the 
Humphrey  & Coleman  bank.  Silver  Creek  Station,  and 
from  the  Wadsworth  mines,  a little  farther  southeast,  is 
ascertained  to  average  from  400  to  500  tons  per  day. 

Coal-mines  have  been  opened  in  four  localities  in  the 
township.  The  Humphrey  Coleman  mines,  the  Wads- 
worth mines,  the  Town-line  mines  in  the  northeast  corner 
(the  bed  extending  into  four  townships.  The  coal  of  this 
mine  is  of  a superior  quality,  and  being  remote  from  the 
railroad,  is  mined  wholly  for  home  consumption,  in  the 
villages  of  Western  Star,  Wadsworth,  and  Bates’  Corners, 
and  the  country  around).  The  Stony  Ridgemines  have 
abundant  supplies,  but,  are  not  at  present  worked.  Large 
portions  of  the  Silver  Creek  mines,  that  have  their  outlet 
in  the  township  of  Chippewa,  are  also  located  in  this 
township. 

The  first  shipment  of  coal  at  Wadsworth  was  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  railroad,  in  1863 ; brought  from  the 
Silver  Creek  mines  in  Chippewa,  in  wagons,  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  branch  road.  Those  mines  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively worked  of  any  in  the  vicinity — their  annual 
exports  amounting  to  about  100,000  tons.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  R..  they  have  ceased 
to  forward  at  Wadsworth. 

ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

This  road  is  a continuation  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
road.  Like  that  road  it  is  of  broad  guagc.  11  runs  from 
the  Erie  road,  starting  at  Salamanca.  X.  Y.,  and  terminat- 
ing at  Dayton.  Length,  389  miles.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  road,  a third 
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rail  was  laid,  by  which  the  trains  of  the  A.  and  G.  W.  road 
are  run  into  Cincinnati.  The  road  was  completed  in 
May,  1863. 

Distance  from  Wadsworth  to  Salamanca,  216  miles. 

“ “ “ “ New  York,  629  “ 

“ “ “ “ Dayton,  173  “ 

“ “ Cincinnati,  232  “ 

The  passenger  and  freight  receipts  at  the  depot  average 
over  $100  per  day.  The  out-going  freights,  $50. 

Closely  connected  with  the  location  of  the  railroad,  and 
owing  chiefly  to  this,  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
town  into  a place  of  extensive  business.  The  existence  of 
the  coal-mines,  «and  the  desirableness  of  the  location  as  a 
center  of  business,  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  lo- 
cation of  the  road  here,  rather  than  farther  south.  The 
height  of  the  land  north  determined  its  location  south  of 
the  original  and  present  center  of  business,  and  built  up 
what  is  known  as  South  Wadsworth — the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  interest. 

INCORPORATION  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

The  increase  of  population  after  Ihe  opening  of  the  rail- 
road soon  rendered  it  expedient  to  secure  an  incorpora- 
tion. Especially  was  it  thought  desirable- for  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  for  school  purposes. 

The  movement  commenced  in  1865.  The  papers  were 
drawn  up  by  Aaron  and  H.  C.  Pardee.  Esqs.,  Dr.  C.  N.  Ly- 
man acting  as  agent  for  the  people.  Owing  to  a mistake 
in  dates,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a second  publication, 
so  that  it  was  not  consummated  till  1866.  First  election, 
April  4th.  The  first  officers  under  the  corporation  : Aaron 
Pardee,  Mayor:  J.  C.  Houston,  Recorder;  C.  N.  Lyman, 
Wm.  F.  Boyer,  John  Lytle,  W.  T.  Ridenour,  and  Luman 
P.  Mills,  Trustees. 

The  boundaries  of  the  corporation  are  run  somewhat 
irregularly.  Its  longest  dimensions,  from  north  to  south, 
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about  one  and  one-half  miles ; and  from  east  to  west, 
about  a mile;  the  whole  area,  896  acres  of  land;  a little 
over  one  and  on  e-third  square  miles,  or  about  one-twenti- 
eth of  the  township. 

The  incorporation  of  the  village  necessitated  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  for  council  room,  police  court,  jail,  etc. 
This  was  provided  by  designing  a plan  for  a township  hall 
for  holding  elections  and  public  meetings,  with  rooms  for 
post-office,  council  hall,  and  “ lock-up  ;”  tlie  last  two  in 
consideration  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  tax  would  be 
paid  by  people  living  upon  the  corporation. 

This  was  to  be  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  of  the 
township  ; the  form  of  the  ballot  being  : ^ 

For  building  Town  Hall — Yes. 

For  building  Town  Hall — No. 

The  question  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes 
cast. 

There  was  great  opposition  manifested  against  the  meas- 
ure by  people  living  off  the  corporation ; but  it  was  car- 
ried in  a legal  form,  in  a manner  somewhat  amusing. 

The  printed  tickets  had  upon  them:  “For  building 

Town  Hall — ” leaving  it  for  each  voter  to  add  his  yes,  or 
no.  Neglecting  to  do  this,  or  scratching  out  the  words, 
made  it  equivalent  to  no  vote.  It  is  related  that  about  six- 
ty voters  of  the  township  indignantly  scratched  off*  the 
words  “For  building  Town  Hall/’  which  instead  of  being 
a vote  against,  made  it  simply  a nullity.  So  the  majority 
vote  was  For  building  Town  Hall.  A convenience  that 
probably  no  one  in  or  out  of  the  corporation  now  regrets. 
It  was  built  by  township  tax,  in  1867,  at  a cost  of  $5,000. 
It  is  a substantial  brick  structure,  two  stories  high.  The 
lower  story  has  a commodious  front  room  for  the  post- 
office,  and  back  o>f  it  the  room  for  council  room  and  police 
and  village  justice’s  courts,  and  a room  for  securing  pris- 
oners, or  lodging  vagrants;  or,  in  common  parlance, 
“ tramps.” 
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REVIVAL  AND  ENLARGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  a large  and  active 
business  sprang  up.  Real  estate  rose  in  value.  Building 
ots,  both  for  business  houses  and  residences,  were  in  great 
demand,  and  the  village  was  enlarged,  and  surveyed  into 
streets  and  lots.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  trades- 
men saw  this  to  be  a desirable  point. 

Previous  to ’that  time,  the  place  could  support  but  about 
two  retail  stores,  and  manufacturing  was  confined  to  one 
wagon  and  carriage  shop,  one  match  factory,  tannery, 
blacksmith  shop,  cabinet  shop,  shoe  shop,  and  sawmill. 

The  place  then  supported  one  physician  and  one  lawyer. 
There  was  one  old,  dilapidated  schoolroom  ; and  though 
there  were  four  church  buildings,  two  of  them  were  not 
statedly  used.  But  from  that  time  a change  came  over  the 
place.  With  the  revival  of  business  there  was  also  a re- 
vival of  enterprise,  and  new  channels  of  business  began 
to  be  opened,  companies  for  mining  and  manufacturing 
to  be  formed,  whose  operations  were  not  confined  to  the 
town,  but  in  some  cases  extending  even  into  other  States. 

The  growth  of  business  has  from  that  time  been  steadily 
forward;  increasing  till  the  retail  business  has  required 
the  erection  of  two  extensive  brick  blocks,  and  other 
buildings;  till  the  retail  establishments  for  dry  goods,  for 
clothing,  fancy  goods  and  millinery,  groceries,  hardware 
boots  and  shoes,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture,  flour  and 
feed,  harness  and  leather,  watches  and  jewelry,  cigars  and 
pipes,  etc.,  now  exceed  thirty. 

Since  that  period,  also,  a large  and  beautiful  structure 
has  been  erected  tor  school  purposes,  and  graded  schools 
of  a superior  order  established : a College  founded,  and 
now  in  operation  under  an  able  board  of  instructors ; a 
large  printing  house  established,  with  two  improved  cylin- 
der presses  constantly  running,  for  newspaper  and  job 
work,  from  which  one  weekly  and  three  monthlies  are  reg- 
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ularly  printed  ; the  weekly  with  a circulation  of  1,000,  and 
the  monthlies,  respectively,  of  250,000, 10,000,  and  2,000. 

There  are  now  three  physicians  and  three  lawyers,  six  or- 
ganized churches  (five  within  the  corporation),  with  set- 
tled pastors  and  commodious  houses  of  worship. 

Of  all  these  particulars  a fuller  description  will  he  given 
subsequently. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  present  educational 
facilities,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  efforts  of  former 
years  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  town. 

As  stated  in  the  pioneer  history.  Miss  Harriet  Warner 
heads  the  list  of  teachers,  having  taught  a private  school 
in  her  father’s  house,  in  1816.  Marcus  Brown  first  teach- 
er of  a pubic  school,  in  the  winter  of  1816-17.  The  early 
settlers  from  New  England  and  New  York  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  schools  in  their  Eastern  homes,  and  were 
not  the  ones  to  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance. The  German  portion  were  tenacious  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  though  they  were  desirous  of  educating 
their  children,  most  of  them  for  several  years  preferred  to 
support  German  schools. 

Before  the  establishing  of  a complete  school  system  by 
the  Legislature,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Reserve 
inaugurated  in  each  town  a voluntary  public  school  sys- 
tem. Then  log  schoolhouses  were  built  by  private  labor, 
and  an  annual  school-meeting  was  held,  and  what  was 
called  a school  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  teach- 
ers for  the  winter  and  summer  schools,  usually  of  four  and 
five  month’s  duration.  Those  who  sent  paid  by  t lie  num- 
ber of  days  of  each  scholar’s  attendance.  When  the  teach- 
er was  a resident  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  the  scarcity  of 
money,  for  such  as  could  pay  in  no  other  way  to  repay  the 
teacher  by  work  on  his  farm,  in  summer,  day  for  day. 

He  who  imagines  those  teachers,  in  the  pioneer  age,  a set 
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of  ignoramuses,  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  best  education 
and  talent  were  always  in  demand,  and  the  teachers, 
schools,  and  scholars  of  that  day  when  books  were  scarce, 
and  when  none  of  the  modern  facilities  were  in  existence, 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  present,  tak- 
ing into  the  account  the  altered  circumstances.  Though 
books  were  scarcer,  and  the  course  of  studies  limited, 
there  was  a thoroughness  in  teaching  and  in  the  absence 
of  anything  to  call  oft*  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  an 
eagerness  to  learn  that  will  al  ways  surmount  all  difticulties. 

Of  the  early  teachers  of  Wadsworth,  the  writer  can  viv- 
idly recall  those  who  inspired  their  scholars  with  a desire 
for  knowledge;  and  the  old  copies  of  Webster’s  Spelling- 
book,  American  Preceptor,  Columbian  Orator,  and  Eng- 
lish Reader  (read  over  and  over  tor  want  of  variety),  with 
Dabol’s  Arithmetic,  Morse’s  Geography,  and  Murray’s 
Grammar,  with  their  time-soiled  pages  testified  to  thor- 
ough use  and  earnest  study. 

Those  old  teachers,  Sherman  Loomis,  George  Lyman, 
Lemuel  North,  and  John  Nesmith,  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  find  a better 
rhetorical  reader  than  Lemuel  North,  or  one  who  inspired 
his  scholars  with  a loftier  ambition  than  did  either  of  those 
worthies.  And  not  a tew  who  have  made  their  mark  as 
scholars,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  received  their  first 
inspiration  in  those  log-house  seminaries. 

In  1830,  while  the  first  Congregational  church  was  being 
finished,  a plan  was  suggested  by  Frederick  Brown,  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  society,  to  give  the  use  of 
the  house  free  for  a select  school,  on  condition  that  the 
young  men  who  desired  such  a school  should  provide  the 
seats  and  desks,  so  prepared  as  to  be  convenient  for  use 
either  for  schools  or  public  meetings.  The  plan  was  ac- 
cepted by  a sufficient  number,  the  house  finished,  and  a 
meeting  called  to  provide  for  such  school.  F.  Brown, 
Chairman ; Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee,  Secretary.  A committee 
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was  chosen,  consisting'  of  George  Lyman,  William  Eyles, 
and  Horatio  Warner,  to  employ  a teacher  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  school. 

George  W.  Barnes,  a student  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege (from  Medina),  was  employed  as  teacher.  The  school 
was  advertised,  both  in  the  neighboring  papers  and  by 
posters,  under  the  name  ot  Wadsworth  Academy.  Such 
schools  were  held  in  the  winters,  till  in  1834  John  McGreg- 
or, a native  of  Scotland,  a graduate  of  St.  Andrew’s  Col- 
lege, Glasgow,  came  to  the  place  and  proposed  to  teach  such 
a school  through  the  whole  year.  His  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  continued  as  teacher,  with  one  year’s  inter- 
val. till  the  year  1847. 

In  1837  Wadsworth  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  the 
octagon  building  erected  for  that  purpose. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a man  of  brilliant  mind,  who 
seems  to  have  been  born  with  a mission : successful  in  one 
direction  and  in  that  one  alone.  Yet  that  success  so 
marked  as  to  out-distance  all  competitors.  Such  a man 
was  John  McGregor.  He  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  a 
teacher.  In  those  days  the  fame  of  Wadsworth  Academy, 
which  was  simply  John  McGregor  with  a house  to  teach 
in,  extended  far  and  near,  and  was  known  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.  But  few  teachers  have  had  so  many 
pupils  who  have  been  successful  in  after  life,  mainly 
through  the  impulse  given  to  them  by  one  mind.  His 
method  was  simple,  perfectly  natural,  yet  inimitable. 
Graduates  of  a modern  normal  school  would  have  found 
much  to  criticise  in  the  order  he  kept.  But  what  cared  the 
enthusiastic  Scotchman,  so  long  as  his  scholars  were  daily 
drinking  in  his  instructions  and  catching  his  enthusiasm, 
while  their  lessons  were  not  conned  over,  but  learned  till 
they  knew  that  they  knew  them  ? 

He  scorned  all  codes  o^  rules  for  the  government  of  his 
scholars.  “ You  are  gentlemen  and  ladies,”  he  would  say  ; 
“ you  have  come  here  for  one  purpose,  and  that  alone.  It 
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is  your  school,  not  mine,  and  you  will  see  to  it  that  noth- 
ing shall  call  me  from  the  one  work  of  giving  instruction. 
1 rely  solely  upon  your  own  self-respect  and  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  honor.”  It  was  very  rarely  that  he  reproved, 
but  if  it  had  to  be  administered  it  left  a scar.  But  such 
was  his  simplicity  of  heart,  and  sincerity,  that  if  on  reflec- 
tion he  thought  he  had  done  any  injustice  to  a pupil,  he 
would  voluntarily  ask  pardon  before  the  whole  school. 
He  loved  and  took -a  pride  in  his  pupils,  and  his  pupils 
loved  and  were  proud  of  their  teacher. 

Among  the  educational  means  of  an  early  day,  the  pub- 
lic libraries  formed  no  small  part.  The  first  circulating 
library  was  obtained  in  1822.  In  the  winter  of  that  year. 
Judge  Brown  having  returned  on  a visit  to  Connecticut, 
obtained  by  donation  from  his  old  neighbors  in  Colebrook, 
a good  collection  of  valuable  books,  which  he  brought 
home  in  a chest,  in  a one-horse  wagon,  a journew  of  600 
miles,  in  the  month  of  February.  These  books  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a circulating  library,  in  charge  of  a society  of 
ladies,  called  the  Wadsworth  Female  Library  Association  ; 
of  which  Mrs.  Cliloe  8.  Brown  Avas  President;  Mrs.  Polly 
Lyles,  Vice  President ; and  Mrs.  Clymena  Loomis.  Libra- 
rian. This  library  association  continued  several  years. 

In  1823.  another  and  larger  library  was  established  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  the  Wadsworth  Farmers’ 
Library.  Of  the  first  named  library,  two  volumes  are  still 
held  as  relics.  One,  Josephus’  Annals,  by  E.  G.  Loomis  ; 
(he  other,  Bun  van’s  Holy  War,  by  E.  Brown.  After- 
wards, a library  association  with  a more  extensive  collec- 
tion of  books,  was  formed  at  the  Center ; Dr.  G.  K.  Par- 
dee, Librarian. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  young  men  of  that  period  for 
the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  education.  It  Avas  a call  of 
young  men.  headed  by  Horatio  Warner,  that  convened  the 
first  meeting  for  taking  measures  for  a select  school,  in 
1830. 
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In  1828,  the  young  men  met  in  the  log  schoolhouse  and 
organized  a lyceum,  under  the  name  of  the  Wadsworth 
Literary  Club.  The  same  company  also  formed  a rhetorical 
school,  and  chose  Capt.  George  Lyman  as  teacher.  They 
held  weekly  evening  schools  for  speaking,  acting  of  dia- 
logues and  coloquies,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Agard,  and 
concluded  with  an  exhibition  in  the  unfinished  upper  story 
of  the  new  house  of  William  Eyles. 

The  exhibition,  after  the  ancient  style  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, was  opened  by  the  recitation  of  a prologue, 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the  young  men,*  which 
is  given  verbatim,  from  memory,  and  will  answer  as  a spec- 
imen of  Wadsworth  pioneer  poetry. 

.Prologue. 

Unused  to  come  before  an  audience 
To  speak  or  act,  or  any  such  pretense, 

Our  youthful  faces  with  confusion  glow 
When  we  consider  what  a depth  below 
Perfection’s  standard  our  endeavors  all, 

At  such  a time  as  this,  must  surely  fall. 

But  still,  my  friends,  if  you  will  bear  in  mind 
The  many  disadvantages  we  find, 

Our  chance  of  practice  limited  and  small, 

Our  talents  trifling,  almost  none  at  all, 

Our  education  poor,  our  means  confined — 

I say  if  you  will  even  keep  these  things  in  mind — 

Greatly  surprised  perhaps  you  will  not  be, 

Our  imperfections  and  our  faults  to  see. 

Some  surly  critic,  mixed  among  the  throng, 

May  snap  and  snarl,  and  say  that  all  is  wrong— 

That  not  a sound  salutes  his  ear  aright, 

And  not  a graceful  action  meets  his  sight. 

So  he  may  criticise,  detract,  and  rail, 

And  say  in  every  point  we  wholly  fail. 

But  stop,  my  friend,  prithee  don’t  be  so  fast! 

You  may  be  partly  wrong  yourself,  at  last! 

Lend  me  your  patience,  while  to  you  I tell 
An  anecdote,  that  fits  your  case  full  well, 
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A beggar  boy  once  met  upon  the  road 
A kindly  man,  who  generously  bestowed 
A meal  of  victuals  on  the  hungry  coot, 

And  a refreshing  pot  of  beer  to  boot. 

The  beggar  ate;  then  turning,  when  he’d  done, 

Unto  his  benefactor,  thus  begun: 

“ Your  meal  of  victuals  was  not  worth  a curse. 

Your  bread  and  cheese  was  poor— your  beer  was  worse. 

1 do  not  thank  you  for  such  stingy  fare, 

When  you  have  cakes  and  pies,  and  wine  to  spare.” 
“Ungrateful  wretch!”  the  generous  man  replied; 

“ I gave  it  you— what  could  you  ask  beside? 

It  was  the  very  best  I could  provide; 

And  with  the  best  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Go— thankless  cui ! Go,  villian,  stay  not  here! 

And  nevermore  in  human  sight  appear! 

4 Beggars  should  not  be  choosers;’  so  now  clear!” 

And  now,  my  good  friend,  just  hear  one  word  more, 

And  then  my  prologue  will  all  be  said  o’er. 

There  is  a maxim  which  you  all  have  seen, 

Which  near  expresses  every  word  I mean: 

Never  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Amen! 

Criticism  being*  thus  disarmed,  the  exhibition  was  by 
universal  consent  pronounced  a “ success.”  This  exhibition 
was  enlivend  by  an  orchestra,  consisting  of  a flute,  clarin- 
et, bass-viol,  violin,  and  bassoon  ; played  by  Uriah  M. 
Chappel,  W.  S.  Richards,  James  Newcomb,  Julius  Rich- 
ards, and  Ezekiel  Richards. 

A little  subsequently,  Dr.  Pardee,  at  the  request  of  the 
young  men,  who  contributed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
experiments,  delivered  a full  course  of  chemical  lectures. 
John  McGregor  also  gave  a course  of  lectures  upon  an- 
cient history. 

Of  that  class  of  young  men  who,  amid  so  great  disad- 
vantages, “ did  the  best  their  circumstances  would  allow,” 
of  which  a poet  sage  says,  u Angels  could  do  no  more,”  not 
one  of  them  found  life  a failure.  Not  one  lies  hi  a drunk- 
ard’s grave ; not  one  has  been  an  inmate  of  a prison  or 
almshouse ; not  one  but  has  risen  to  respectable  stonding, 
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&hd  attained  success  in  his  calling.  As  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  saloon  and  billiard-hall  were  then  unknown. 
Let  the  fruits  of  each  tell  for  themselves.  “ Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” 

About  1829-31,  the  township  was  finally  districted  for 
school  purposes,  and  more  commodious  frame  structures 
built.  These  have  since  given  way  to  still  larger  ones, 
principally  built  of  brick,  with  the  modern  improvements. 
This  brings  us  to  the  history  of  the  public  school  building 
of  Wadsworth  village. 

This  was  begun  in  1869.  The  draft  for  the  building  was 
made  by  the  late  Col.  S.  C.  Porter,  architect,  of  Cleveland* 
It  is  a large  brick  building,  erected  at  a cost  of  $25,000. 
The  money  was  raised  by  bonds  at  8 per  cent.  The  inter- 
est and  a part  of  (he  principal  paid  each  year.  Of  that 
sum,  there  was  still  outstanding  Jan.  1, 1875,  $9,300.  The 
building  is  of  three  stories,  with  Mansard  roof.  The 
whole  upper  story  is  furnished  for  a hall. 

The  school  now  has  four  departments;  A.  B.  Stutzman, 
A.  M.,  Principal. 

FOUNDING  OF  A COLLEGE. 

An  important  feature  in  the  history  of  the  town  is  the 
founding  of  a College,  situated  within  the  corporation 
limits.  An  institution  that,  though  in  its  infancy,  is  doubt- 
less destined  to  attain  a future  greatness  and  exert  a wide- 
spread influence,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  under  the  patronage  of  a large 
and  wealthy  Christian  denomination. 

The  statistics  of  the  denomination  in  1860,  showed  that 
their  communities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  num- 
bered 128,000  members.  Having  no  College  or  Theologic- 
al Seminary  in  the  United  States,  and  being  chiefly  of  Ger- 
man descent  and  speaking  the  German  language,  and  but 
few  of  their  churches  paying  their  ministers  a salary,  a 
majority,  especially  of  the  Old  School  Mennonites,  being 
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opposed  to  salaried  preaching,  the  want  of  a thoroughly 
educated  ministry  was  extensively  felt  by  the  better  edu- 
cated class.  That  branch  of  the  church  called  the  New 
Mennonites,  in  I860,  called  a general  conference  of  the 
churches  in  West  Point,  Lee  county,  Iowa  (the  first  held 
in  the  United  States),  at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  are  copied  from  a literal  translation  from 
their  minutes,  published  in  the  German  language : 

1.  That  all  the  divisions  of  the  Mennonite  church  in 
North  America,  without  regard  to  minor  points  of  differ- 
ence, should  extend  to  each  other  the  brother-hand. 

2.  That  nothing  should  sever  the  brother-tie,  except  de- 
parture from  the  fundamental  doctrines  that  have  always 
been  cherished  by  our  churches  since  the  days  of  Men  no 
Simons.* 

3.  That  each  larger  or  smaller  community  can  keep  its 
own  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  That  foreign  and  home  missionary  work  should  be 
done  in  future  by  the  churches. 

5.  That  the  Press  is  a necessary  auxiliary  to  the  work  of 
the  church,  and  a good  paper  should  be  established. 

6.  That  a theological  school  should  be  established  in  our 
church,  as  soon  as  it  can  well  be  done. 

At  a conference  held  in  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  in  1861,  the 
above  resolutions  were  reaffirmed,  and  the  following  addi- 
tional ones  passed : 

1.  That  our  communities  should  be  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation alone  laid  down  in  1 Cor.  3: 11. 

2.  That  no  one  can  be  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Order 
who  is  a member  of  any  secret  organization. 

3.  That  the  Press  already  established  shall  be  main- 
tained. 


*Those  fundamental  doctrines  above  referred  to  are  baptism  after  in- 
struction, nonjuration,  or  not  taking  of  oaths,  and  non-resjstance,  or  the 
not  taking  up  of  arms. 
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i.  That  a minister  shall  be  employed  as  a collecting 
agent  for  the  school  about  to  be  established. 

In  the  meantime  funds  were  raised,  and  at  a third  con- 
ference, held  at  Summerfield,  Illinois,  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
was  decided  upon  as  the  location,  and  a committee  of  man- 
agement appointed.  At  that  conference  it  was  resolved  : 

1.  That  the  school  to  be  built  shall  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  cornerstone. 

2.  That  the  name  of  the  institution  shall  be,  The  Chris- 
tion  Educational  Institute  of  the  Mennonite  Community, 
and  shall  be  in  all  respects  under  the  auspices  of  the  gen- 
eral conference. 

3.  That  only  such  men  can  be  employed  as  officers  or 
teachers  as  take  a lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Mennonite  communities,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  general. 

4.  Only  such  men  can  be  employed  as  teachers  in  this 
instiution  as  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  are  conversant  with  the  doctrines  of  Salvation  through 
Christ,  and  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Mennonite 
churches,  and  heartly  approve  them.  To  wit : Nonjuration, 
adult  baptism,  and  non-resistance,  as  taught  by  Mien  no 
Simons,  and  based  upon  the  gospel. 

5.  The  German  language  shall  be  the  principal  one 
taught,  but  other  languages  as  necessity  may  call  for ; and 
the  full  course  shall  be  three  years. 

6.  Since  this  is  a Christian  institution,  the  word  of  God 
shall  hold  a chief  place  among  things  taught. 

In  1864,  the  base  of  the  building  was  erected,  and  in 
1865  the  main  building,  a substantial  brick  structure,  under 
the  direction  of  Aaron  Kent,  of  Pennsylvania,  architect 
and  builder.  This  first  building  is  65  feet  by  38,  with  three 
stories  and  a basement.  It  stands  at  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  township,  and  at  the  western  limit  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  was 
$17,000. 
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The  school  was  opened  for  instruction  Jan.  1st,  1867, 
under  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

Rev.  Carl  J.  Von  der  Smissen,  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Theology. 

Prof.  Daniel  F.  Risser,  Teacher  of  German  Department. 

Rev.  Manassas  S.  Moyer,  Teacher  of  English  Depart- 
ment. 

This  institution  being  the  only  one  in  this  country  of  a 
large  and  able  denomination,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
as  its  benefits  become  known,  they  will  be  induced  to  give 
it  a more  liberal  support,  that  the  necessity  shall  be  felt 
and  the  way  opened  to  the  addition  of  such  departments 
as  shall  afford  facilities  for  a thorough  classical  and  scien- 
tific education,  invite  the  patronage  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  the  institution  become  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

REVIVAL  AND  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

A history  of  the  early  churches  of  the  township  was 
given  in  the  memorial  sermon.  It  is  now  in  place  to  con- 
tinue the  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Congregational  church  from  1839  to  1842  enjoyed 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Aaron  K.  Wright,  a young  man  of 
superior  ability,  very  much  beloved  by  his  people,  and  re- 
spected by  the  community ; and  his  death  was  lamented 
by  all.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Wilder,  two 
years,  and  W.  Robinson,  one  year.  The  changes  of  popu- 
lation before  referred  to,  and  emigration  of  members  of 
the  church,  reduced  it  in  numbers  till  but  ten  members, 
two  male  and  eight  female,  remained  in  1861. 

With  the  revival  of  business  came  members  of  that  de- 
nomination, and  in  1862  the  church  building  was  repaired, 
and  the  church  resuscitated.  It  was  supplied  from  year  to 
year  by  various  ministers,  till  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Hatheway 
was  settled  as  pastor  and  ordained,  Nov.,  1868.  During 
his  ministry  the  church  was  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
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He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  March,  1874,  and  Rev.  Ed- 
ward brown  was  invited  and  acce  pted  the  position.  Ar- 
rived and  commenced  his  labors  August  8, 1874,  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  at  which 
services,  he,  then  a little  child,  was  present. 

The  Methodist  church  was  also  revived,  and  in  1867  their 
house  of  worship  was  enlarged  and  re-modeled.  They 
have  been  supplied  with  a ministry  since  their  first  organ- 
ization, according  to  the  itinerating  system  of  that  denom- 
ination. The  church  is  now  in  a prosperous  condition, 
with  a commodious  house  and  convenient  parsonage,  un- 
der the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev,  A.  Pollock. 

The  Disciple  church  have  continued  their  worship  in 
their  church,  finished  in  1842,  under  various  pastors, 
among  them  Revs.  A.  B.  Green  and  H.  Jones,  and  the  last 
of  whom  were  Rev.  J.  F.  Rowe,  Rev.  J.  Knowles  from 
April,  1869,  to  April,  1872,  and  Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Cronemeyer 
present  pastor.  The  present  conditio i of  the  church  is 
prosperous,  with  good  congregation  and  interesting  Sun- 
day-school. 

The  following  history  of  the  Reformed  church  is  fur- 
nished for  this  work  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Goss,  the  present  pas- 
tor : 

The  organization  of  the  Reformed  church  was  effected 
on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1858.  Its  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Jesse  Schlosser,  who  began  his  labors  here  about  four 
months  previous  to  the  organization.  During  his  pastor- 
ate the  services  were  held  in  the  Congregational  and  Dis- 
ciple churches,  kindly  furnished  by  their  congregations. 

Six  members  constituted  the  church  at  the  beginning. 
Their  names,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  upon  the 
record,  are  Henry  Yockey,  Catherine  Yockey,  John  C. 
Kremer,  Lidia  lvremer,  E.  K.  Kremer,  and  Isaac  Griese- 
mer.  The  first  officers  were  Henry  Yockey,  Elder,  and 
J.  C.  Kremer,  Deacon. 

Mr.  Schlosser,  the  founder,  and  two  of  the  original 
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members  have  died,  and  another  has  moved  West,  leaving 
but  three  of  the  first  membership  who  are  now  members 
of  the  organization. 

The  second  pastorate  was  that  of  Rev.  Jesse  Hines,  who 
began  his  labors  June  1st,  1860.  It  was  under  his  pastor- 
ate that  the  old  octagon  academy  building,  and  lot  (else- 
where mentioned  in  this  work),  were  purchased  of  Aaron 
Pardee,  for  $150,  and  converted  into  a house  of  worship. 
It  was  dedicated  October  6th,  1861 ; Revs.  S.  R.  Leiter  and 
Wm.  McCaughey  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermons. 

The  third  pastorate  was  that  of  Rev.  D.  H.  Reiter,  who 
began  his  labors  August  1st,  1863. 

The  fourth  was  that  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Excell,  who  began  his 
labors  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  conti  nued  until  the  first 
of  August,  1866. 

Ilis  successor  was  Rev.  S.  C.  Goss,  the  present  pastor, 
Tvho  entered  on  his  labors  August  1st,  1866.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  labors  the  membership  numbered  43.  The 
present  numerical  strength  of  the  congregation  is  115. 

Early  in  this  pastorate,  the  congregation  greatly  beauti- 
fied the  old  academy  building.  A new  roof  was  put  on, 
and  it  was  re-painted  outside  and  inside ; also  papered 
after  a most  beautiful  design.  Besides  this,  other  improve- 
ments, which  taken  together  gave  a most  delightful  inside 
appearance  to  the  “ Eight-Cornered  Church.” 

The  groAving  interest  and  membership,  liOAvever,  began 
to  point  to  the  need  of  a larger  house  of  worship.  A 
movement  in  this  direction  was  originated  in  the  Consis- 
tory, early  in  1872.  Subsequently  it  was  seconded  by  the 
congregation,  and  actual  work  in  getting  out  material 
commenced  in  October  of  that  year. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  June  29th,  1873,  and  on  the  28th 
of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  congregation  was  per- 
mitted to  Avitness  the  dedication  of  their  present  beautiful 
church  building,  situated  on  the  old  site,  on  High  Street, 
Avhere  now  stands  a sanctuary  Avhich,  for  architectural 
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beauty  is  probably  second  to  none  in  the  county.  Its  en- 
tire cost,  including  furniture  and  all,  falls  below  $4,500. 

The  present  officers  of  the  church  are:  David  Waltz, 

J.  Jas.  Hoffman,  J.  C.  Kremer,  Elders ; Hiram  Yaukey, 
Henry  Shelly,  Deacons.  Together  with  the  pastor,  these 
constitute  the  Consistory,  and  they  also  are  the  trustees 
in  charge  of  the  church  property. 

Emmanuel’s  Church,  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  is  noticed 
in  the  memorial  sermon  as  being  organized  as  a Union 
church  of  the  two  denominations  ; its  location  being  in  the 
corners  of  the  three  townships  of  Wadsworth,  Norton,  and 
Chippewa.  The  first  log  meeting-house  was  built  on  the 
Chippewa,  or  Wayne  county  side  of  the  line,  and  the  town 
line  cemetery  located  on  the  same  side.  This  church  has 
continued  in  existence  ever  since.  Their  different  pastors, 
as  nearly  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were — Lutheran, 
Messrs.  Merrick,  Weigant,  and  Fast;  Reformed,  Benja- 
min Faust,  Solomon  Sonnerdecker,  Charles  Zwisler,  John 
W.  Harmer,  E.  D.  Miller,  and  S.  B.  Leiter.  About  1832, 
a large  frame  church  was  erected  on  the  Norton  side,  and 
in  1873  the  present  new  and  commodious  building,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  log  church. 

There  was  for  a few  years  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
township,  a small  church  of  the  denomination  known  as 
Albrights  (one  of  the  offshoots  from  the  Methodist  church), 
but  as  a church  it  has  for  some  years  been  extinct.  The 
Baptist  church  formed  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
Wadsworth  and  southwestern  of  Sharon,  has  likewise  for 
several  years  been  out  of  existence. 

Of  the  denomination  known  as  Mennonites,  a name  de- 
rived from  their  founder,  or,  as  it  is  claimed,  restorer  of 
• the  church,  Menno  Simons,  there  are  three  divisions  in 
Wadsworth.  First,  the  Old  Mennonites. 

The  first  of  that  order  who  became  a resident  was  Mr. 
Henry  Geissinger,  in  1825 ; the  same  year,  Martin  Over- 
holtz  and  Joseph  Overholtz,  In  1827  they  were  joined  by 
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Philip  Geissinger,  Daniel  Wideman,  John  Long,  Nicholas 
Kurtz  and  son,  Samuel  Kuitz,  and  Abraham  Beam.  In 
1833,  Rev.  William  Overholtz  came,  who  was  their  first 
stationary  preacher,  and  a church,  or  society  was  organized. 
Alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Overholtz,  Abiali  Rohrer  became 
the  stated  preacher.  Mr.  Rohrer  is  at  this  time  (Feb.,  1875) 
still  living,  at  an  advanced  age.  Jacob  Coppes  was  also  a 
preacher  among  them  during  the  pastorates  of  Messrs. 
Overholtz  and  Rohrer.  I have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  definite  statistics  of  their  membership.  They  have  a 
good  house  of  worship  near  the  township  line,  but  within 
the  limits  of  Guilford  township. 

The  New  Mennonite  church  was  organized  in  October, 
1852.  Original  members,  Rev.  Ephraim  Hunsberger  and 
wife,  Jonas  Nice  and  wife,  Henry  Nice  and  wife,  Jacob 
Overholtzer  and  wife,  Elias  Smith  and  wife,  and  John 
Alderfer.  Mr.  Hunsberger  has  been  the  pastor  of  the 
church  since  its  first  organization.  A brick  church-build- 
ing was  erected  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  church, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Medina  road,  one  mile  west  of  the 
corporation.  The  present  membership  numbers  95.  The 
Mennonite  College,  of  which  we  have  given  a history,  is 
under  the  auspices  of  this  branch  of  the  denomination. 

The  Evangelical  Mennonites  have  also  an  organization, 
made  in  1873,  and  purchased  the  octagon  church,  once  used 
for  an  academy  building,  and  have  repaired  it  and  fitted  it 
up  in  convenient  form.  Rev.  Eusebius  Harsha  is  their 
present  pastor. 
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THE  WAR  RECORD  OF  WADSWORTH. 

Among  tlie  pioneer  settlers  of  ^Wadsworth,  there  were 
accounted  seven  who  had  borne  arms  in  behalf  of  their 
country  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  we  give  with 
the  State  from  which  they  enlisted. 

Joseph  Bartholomew,  Connecticut. 

William  Lamp  son,  - “ 

Jedediah  Richards,  “ 

Moses  Shaw,  “ 

Michael  Waltz,  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  Waltz,  u 

James  Gilford,  Maryland. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  names  of  four  other  vete- 

rans, whose  residence  was  just  over  the  line  in  Norton, 
but  were  a part  of  the  same  community. 

Philemon  Kirkum,  Connecticut. 

Elisha  Hinsdale,  ' “ 

Simeon  Humphrey,  “ 

Clement  Clark,  Vermont. 

Of  those  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  we  find  34. 


Luman  Beach, 

William  K.  Beach, 

Samuel  McCoy, 

Christopher  Rasor, 

Christian  Ritter, 

Daniel  Shatto, 

Michael  Simcox, 

Adam  Smith, 

Adam  Smith,  2d. 

Jacob  Smith, 

Christopher  Auble, 

William  Cronymiller,  U.  S.  Marines, 
John  Glasgo, 

George  Mellick, 

Thomas  Reese, 

•John  Scott, 


( )hio. 


Penn  svl  vania. 
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Phineas  Butler, 

Cyrus  Curtis,  sr.,  Captain, 

Norman  Curtis, 

John  Smith,  Surgeon, 

Nathaniel  Eastman,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Luther  Hemmingway, 

Andre  ays  May, 

Allen  Pardee, 

John  Pardee, 

James  Platt, 

J.  VanOrsdoll, 

Philo  Welton,  Colonel, 

George  Lyman,  Orderly  Sergeant, 

W.  Steward  Richards,  Musician, 

Joseph  Dean, 

Calvin  Dor  win, 

William  H.  Wright,  Drum  Major, 

In  the  great  struggle  for  the  nation’s  life,  the  part  borne 
by  citizens  of  Wadsworth  was  one  worthy  to  be  commem- 
orated in  the  history  of  the  town. 

The  first  enlistments  were  in  the  29th  Reg.,  O.  T.  I.,  Co. 
H.  Thomas  Eolger,  Hiram  Root,  Frank  H.  Boyer,  and 
Eli  Overliolt.  They  enlisted  Oct.  28th,  1861.  They  were 
in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  at  Port  Repub- 
lic, June  9th  1862,  in  which  Hiram  Root  and  Eli  Overholt 
were  taken  prisoners.  Root,  being  wounded,  was  sent  to 
Libby  prison ; Overholt  to  Belle  Isle.  Root  was  ex- 
changed Sept.  1st,  1862,  and  joined  his  regiment.  Over- 
holt was  exchanged,  and  returned  Sept.,  1862,  and  joined 
his  regiment  in  1863.  F.  H.  Boyer  and  Thomas  Folger 
were  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  second  Bull  Run, 
and  Gettysburg]!.  Root  was  discharged  on  account  of  his 
wound. 

Overliolt  was  wounded  in  the  left  leg,  in  Hooker’s  cam- 
paign, and  after  lying  in  hospitals  at  Acquia  Creek,  Wash- 
ington, and  Cincinnati,  tor  eight  months,  was  discharged. 


New  York. 

u 

u 

u 

u 
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Connecticut. 

a 

Vermont. 

a 
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Bover  served  his  time  of  enlistment,  and  re-enlisted  one 
year  in  Hancock’s  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Folger  re- 
mained with  his  regiment,  re-enlisted,  and  participated  in 
the  grand  march  of  Sherman  u from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,” 
and  reached  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

In  October,  1861,  three  citizens,  T.  W.  Screene,  R. 
McNaull,  and  John  Reed  enlisted  in  the  6th  Ohio  Battery. 
They  were  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Jan.  10th,  1862 ; 
the  siege  and  taking  of  Corinth ; the  rapid  march  to  save 
Louisville,  Ky. ; the  battle  of  Paynesville ; at  the  taking 
of  Chattanooga ; the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  and  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  December,  1863,  they  re-enlisted  in 
the  battery  ; after  which,  they  were  in  the  bloody  battles  of 
Resaca  and  Adairsville,  and  at  Dallas ; at  the  six  weeks 
constant  lighting  at  Atlanta.  Then  in  the  engagement  at 
Columbia,  Term.,  Nov.  27th;  at  Spring  Hill,  Nov.  29th; 
and  with  Foote’s  Cavalry  at  Franklin,  Nov.  30th.  Again 
at  Nashville,  Dec.  14th ; at  Oveton  Hill.  In  April,  1865 
were  marched  to  Richmond,  when  Lee  surrendered.  They 
were  in  all  the  engagements  with  the  battery. 

The  42d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  was  represented  from 
Wadsworth  by  the  following : 

Don  A.  Pardee,  Maj.  promoted  to  Col.,  Brev.  Brig.  Gen. 
Enlisted,  October,  1861. 

Abraham  Kreider,  Private,  Musician,  Mustered  out,  1864. 
Jacob  Kreider,  Private,  “ “ “ 

Quincy  A.  Turner,  Private,  * “ “ “ 

In  1862 : 

Geo.  K.  Pardee,  Private,  Lieut.,  Capt.,  Mustered  out,  1864. 
In  Co.  B,  1861 : 

Harrison  Sours,  Private,  Mustered  out,  1864. 

Andrew  Herrington,  u “ “ “ 

Frederick  Sporn,  “ “ “ “ 

Robert  Brown,  “ “ “ “ 

William  Benner,  “ Died  * * * 

They  were  engaged  in  13  decisive  battles,  principal  of 
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which  were  Cumberland  gap,  Chicasaw  Bluffs,  Arkansas 
Post,  Magnolia  Hill,  Champion  Hill,  Black  River  Bridge, 
Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Comite  River. 

In  the  Ohio  2d  Cavalry,  enlisted  Sept.  9th,  1861,  were : 
Allen  P.  Steele,  Capt.  Resigned,  1862. 

Richard  II.  Pardee,  1st  Lieut.  Mustered  out,  1864. 

James  K.  Pardee,  Sergt.  “ u “ 

Albert  M.  Beck,  Private,  “ “ “ 

Charles  Grotz  „ “ “ “ 

u That  regiment  was  in  97  battles  and  engagements, 
marched  an  aggregate  distance  of  27,000  miles,  served  in  5 
different  armies  forming  a continuous  line  of  armies  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the 
James;  and  its  dead,  reposing  where  they  fell,  form  a vi- 
dette  line  half  across  the  continent — a chain  of  prostrate 
sentinels,  2,000  miles  long.”* 

In  August,  1862,  part  of  Company  I,  Regiment  103,  O. 
V.  I.,  was  made  up  in  Wadsworth.  First  enlistment: 
Edward  Andrews,  2d  Lieut.  Resigned,  May  19tli,  1865. 
Henry  A.  Mills,  Sergt.,  1st,  and  2d  Lieut. 

Mustered  out,  May  19,  1865. 


J.  G.  Lattirner,  Corp.,  Sergt. 
Jonathan  Ebner,  Private. 
Jonas  Swartwood,  “ 

J onas  Bitner,  “ 

James  Houghland,  “ 

T.  C.  Hard, 

Henry  B.  Yoder,  “ 

Jasper  Turner,  “ 

Joseph  Kunkler,  “ 

Henry  Seiberling,  “ 

Charles  Fenton,  “ 

George  Reed,  “ 

Henry  Mussulman,  “ 

Frederick  Webster,  “ 

*01iio  iii  the  W ar,  page  761. 


June, 


Wounded  and  discharged. 
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Recruits  of  Company  I,  1863 : 


Loyd  Sei berling,  Private, 

Mustered  out,  June, 

1869. 

Charles  Sei  berling,  “ 

u 66  a 

66 

A maud  us  Rogers,  “ 

66  66  66 

Henry  Nash,  “ 

61  u 66 

66 

* * Kreider  “ 

66  6 » 66 

* * Overholtz,  “ 

..  66  66 

66 

The  following  three  names 

are  of  those  now  living  in 

Wadsworth,  who  belonged  to  the  16th  Reg.,  O.  V,  I. : 
T.  D.  Wolbach,  Mustr’d  in,  Oct.  1, 1861 ; out,  Oct.  31, 

. 1864* 

Levi  Lile,  “ ik 

1862 ; “ 

66 

J.  Dennis,  “ “ 

66  66 

66 

These  served  through  campaigns  in  the  Kanawa  Valley, 
W est  Virginia,  Southeast  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Participated  in 
the  battles  of  Tazwell,  Tenn.,  Aug.  6th,  1862,  Chicasaw 
Bluffs,  Miss.,  Dec.  27,  28,  and  29,  1862.  Magnolia  Hilb 
Miss.,  May  1st,  1863,  Champion  Hill,  or  Baker’s  Creek, 
Miss.,  May  16th,  1863,  Black  River  Bridge,  Miss.,  May  17th, 
1863,  siege  and  capture  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  from  July  7th  to 
15th,  1863.  Campaign  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  on  Red 
River,  Louisiana;  building  of  Great  Dam  at  Alexandria, 
La.,  to  float  the  gunboats  over  the  rapids,  besides  numer- 
ous other  forays  and  skirmishes  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

Three  young  men,  natives  of  Wadsworth,  who  had  re- 
moved, died  in  the  service.  James  L.  Grotz,  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Caroline  Grotz,  in  the  7th  Illinois  Cavalry,  died 
July  5th,  1862.  Frederick  G.  Dean,  born  March  1st,  1834; 
died  at  Quincy,  111.,  May  17th,  1862.  Stowell  G.  Dean, 
born  Oct.  30th,  1838 ; died  at  Camp  Dennison,  May  6th, 
1862 ; sons  of  Benjamin  Dean ; members  of  Co.  G,  13th 
Reg.,  Ia.  V.  I.  Also  a Mr.  Shafer,  died  in  service. 

The  following  natives  of  Wadsworth  served  their  term  of 
three  years  in  the  41st  111.,  and  left  an  honorable  record : 
John  Baughman,  John  Loutzenheizer, 

Paul  Baughman,  John  Wilhelm. 
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They  were  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donaldson,  Shiloh,  Cor- 
inth, Holly  Springs,  Vicksburg,  and  Fort  De  Russey. 

The  following  citizens  also  served  in  the  war;  enlisted 


in  other  counties  and  States : 
Joseph  Lile, 

Edward  Hunt, 

William  Freeborn, 

R.  Thompson, 

V.  A.  Clark, 

Charles  B.  Curtis,  * 
Curtis  Waltz,  Musician,  * 

John  Ilunsburger, 

Joseph  Tyler, 

Henry  Boger, 

Russel  Griswold, 

Samuel  Wise, 

James  Wilhelm, 

Daniel  Wilhelm, 

Benjamin  Wilhelm, 

Abijah  Hodgeman, 

Henry  Mendenhall, 

Charles  O.  Pacher, 

P.  V.  Wilkins,  Capt., 

Rev.  S.  C.  Goss,  Sergt. 

The  above  72  names  arc  all 
work  previous  to  going  to 
others  be  ascertained,  they  wi 


Reg.  104,  O.  V.  1. 

“ 8b,  “ “ “ 

66  66  66  66  66 

66  !25  « “ “ 

u 1,  O.  Artillery. 

* * * 

* * * 

Navy,  Illinois. 
66 

Wisconsin. 

().  V.  I. 

6 6 66  66 

a.  66  66 

66  66  66 

66  66  66 

66  66  66 

66  66  66 

Reg.  102,  “ “ “ 

“ 90,  “ “ “ . 

lat  were  reported  for  this 
ress  (Feb. ’20).  Should  any 
appear  in  an  appendix. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

In  the  year  1866,  a weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Wads- 
worth Enterprise , was  established  by  John  A.  Clark  and 
George  A.  Root.  The  first  number  was  issued  May  4, 
1866.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Mr.  Clark  purchased 
his  partner’s  interest,  and  continued  the  publication  alone 
till  1870,  when  Mr.  Emmanuel  Lowry  became  a partner  for 
the  term  of  one  year ; since  which  time  Mr.  Clark  has  been 
the  sole  proprietor.  The  present  weekly  circulation  of  the 
Enterprise  is  about  1000. 

In  November,  1872,  Mr.  George  *C.  Bennett  started  a 
monthly  juvenile  paper  at  Clark’s  Corners,  in  Wadsworth 
township,  called  the  Young  Folks'  Gem.  The  publication 
office  was  moved  in  December,  1873,  to  Sharon  Center. 
By  offering  premiums  and  advertising,  he  secured  a sub- 
scription list  of  125,000.  Mr.  Bennett  died  March  20th, 
1874.  Mr.  Clark,  editor  of  the  Enterprise , purchased  the 
Gem  of  the  administrator  of  Bennett’s  estate,  and  moved 
it  to  Wadsworth.  Since  that  time  its  circulation  has 
doubled,  having  at  this  time  (Feb.,  1875),  250,000  subscri- 
bers. 

Mr.  Clark  has  erected  a commodious  brick  building, 
of  three  stories,  with  a basement  for  engine,  with  two 
cylinder  presses,  on  which  the  Enterprise  and  Gem,  and 
another  monthly  entitled  Funny  Things , are  printed.  An- 
other monthly,  published  at  Poe,  in  this  county,  called  the 
Scholar , is  printed  at  this  office.  There  is  also  a job  office 
for  all  kinds  of  printing  attached.  The  establishment 
gives  constant  employment,  in  its  various  departments  of 
business,  to  upwards  of  30  persons;  and  by  its  facilities 
for  publication,  advertising,  and  job  work,  and  by  its  pub- 
lications going  to  every  part  of  the  Union  and  making  the 
place  known,  is  doing  much  for  its  prosperity.  The  Gem  is 
taken  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  has  a large 
circulation  in  Canada,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a larger  sub- 
scription list  than  any  other  juvenile  paper  in  the  world. 
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WADSWORTH  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

The  preceeding  sketches  close  the  past  history  of  the 
town,  and  bring  it  lip  to  the  present  time.  It  remains  to 
briefly  sketch  the  present  aspect  of  the  place,  its  business 
and  resources,  and  future  prospects. 

It  may  now  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  growing  villages 
of  the  State,  destined  to  be  in  the  future  a place  of  impor- 
tance, and  become  extensively  known.  It  is  a railroad 
center  for  a large  section  of  country.  The  near  vicinity 
of  the  coal-mines  has  made  it  a good  location  for  manufac- 
turing. and  extensive  manufactures  have  sprung  up.  Of 
these  we  will  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MAC  HIN- 
ERY. 

In  1865,  a company  was  organized  for  this  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  Silas  P.  Chandler,  II.  Z.  Chandler,  E.  G.  Loomis, 
E.  H.  Loomis,  George  Wise,  A.  K.  Penny  packer,  and 
II.  G.  Folger,  under  the  name  of  the  Wadsworth  Machine 
Company.  A large  building  was  erected  near  the  depot, 
and  litted  up  with  steam-works,  and  furnace  for  casting, 
with  all  kinds  of  machinery  necessary  for  manufacturing 
threshing-machines,  horse-powers,  seeders,  horse-rakes, 
plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  machin- 
ery; together  with  farm  wagons  and  sleds,  and  all  kinds 
of  castings  in  common  demand.  It  has  usually  employed 
about  30  hands,  and  its  machinery  is  extensively  known, 
and  sales  extend  into  other  States. 

In  1872,  S.  P.  and  H.  Z.  Chandler  purchased  the  interest 
of  all  the  other  partners,  and  the  business  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  namevof  S.  P.  Chandler  & Bro.  In  October, 
1874,  the  building  was  burned  with  all  its  appurtenances; 
but  the  insurance  upon  it  of  over  $26,000  was  promptly 
paid,  and  it  is  now  being  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale,  with 
the  design  on  the  opening  of  spring  to  enlarge  its  opera- 
tions beyond  wliat  has  been  done  heretofore. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PAINTS. 

This  business  was  started  in  1873,  by  a company  con- 
sisting of  H.  Z.  Chandler,  Philander  Chandler,  E.  G.  Loo- 
mis, Abiei  Briggs,  and  George  Kingsbury,  and  a large 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  established.  The 
factory  is  now  owned  and  carried  on  by  H.  Z.  Chandler 
and  William  C.  Burt. 

SASH,  DOOR,  AND  BLINDS 

Of  this  department  of  business  there  are  two  manufac- 
tories, with  sawmills  attached.  In  1867,  J.  G.  Kulp,  Sam. 
Nash,  and  Ephraim  and  Christian  Hunsberger  erected  the 
larger  factory  near  the  depot.  It  is  now  owned  by  J.  R. 
Laux,  J.  S.  Oberholtzer,  and  Paul  Wall.  In  the  different 
departments  of  the  business  it  employs  from  12  to  15 
hands. 

In  1870,  Abraham  Yoder  commenced  the  same  business 
oa  the  site  of  the  old  Loomis  & Beach  sawmill.  It  is  now 
owned  by  a company  consisting  of  A.  Yoder,  T.  W. 
Screen e,  H.  Hard,  and  D.  Noll,  under  the  business  name 
of  Yoder,  Screene,  & Co.  Both  establishments  do  a large 
business  for  the  town  and  adjoining  country. 

SPRING  BED-BOTTOM  MANUFACTORIES. 

There  are  three  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
spiral  wire  spring  bed  bottoms.  The  business  was  first 
begun  by  P.  C.  and  E.  J.  Hard,  on  a principle  of  fastening 
the  spring  patented  by  Dr.  Hanson  Hard.  Dr.  Hard  him- 
self afterwards  carried  on  the  business  about  a year,  and 
since  that  time  W.  N.  Eyles  and  William  Freeborn  have 
continued  the  business  at  the  old  stand.  They  manufac- 
ture about  2,000  bed  bottoms  per  annum.  They  also  make 
spiral  springs  for  chairs,  and  spring  cushions  and  spring 
seats  for  wagons. 

In  1873,  the  Wadsworth  Spring  Bed  Bottom  Company 
was  formed  for  manufacturing  with  a spring  fastening 
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patented  by  P.  C.  Hard.  In  1874,  P.  0.  Hard  bought  the 
shares  of  all  the  company.  The  business  is  now  carried 
on  by  P.  C.  and  E.  J.  Hard.  They  send  off  5000  per  an- 
num. They  also  do  a large  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
single  spring  cots  for  hotels,  boarding-houses,  college 
rooms,  etc. 

There  is  also  another  shop  of  more  recent  origin,  by 
D.  S.  Greenwald. 

All  of  these  manufactures  are  of  the  same  style  of  spi- 
ral wire ; their  principal  difference  being  in  the  mode  of 
fastening  the  springs,  which  each  is  able  to  demonstrate  to 
their  customers  is  better  than  all  the  others. 

CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURES. 

This  business  was  started  about  1838,  by  George  Beach 
and  H.  J.  Travel*,  and  has  been  continued  at  the  old  stand 
since  that  time,  under  the  names  of  Ii.  J.  Travel*,  Travel*  & 
Co.,  Stevenson,  Browning,  & Steele,  and  since  1872  by 
A.  P.  Steele  and  L.  E.  Browning  as  the  firm  of  Browning 
& Steele.  The  establishment  gives  employment  to  about 
20  hands,  and  will  compete  with  any  similar  one  in  the 
beauty  and  finish  of  its  wagons  and  carriages. 

From  1867  to  1873,  Josiali  Andrews  carried  on  the  wag- 
on making  business  at  the  old  stand  formerly  occupied  by 
his  brother,  Capt.  Edward  Andrews,  deceased.  In  1873, 
he  enlarged  the  business  by  adding  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages. The  establishment,  though  new,  has  obtained  a 
good  reputation.  It  gives  employment  to  about  10  hands- 

WADSWORTH  WOOLEN  MILL. 

Proprietors,  William  Aspinall,  Robert  Aspinall,  and 
Hiram  Yockey.  Firm  address,  Aspinal,  Yockey,  & Co. 

This  establishment  manufactures  all-wool  goods,  such  as 
cloth  flannels,  blankets,  jeans,  satinets,  and  all  varieties  of 
stocking  yarn.  The  machinery  consists  of  one  wool-pick- 
er, five  carding-machines,  and  one  spinning-machine.  It 
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bittploys  4 hands  in  this  department.  Average  amount  of 
wool  used  per  day,  80  pounds.  The  weaving  room  con- 
tains 7 narrow  cloth  and  flannel  looms,  and  one  broad 
blanket  loom.  Amount  of  flannel  per  day  from  one  loom, 
40  yards  ; cloth,  25  yards  ; blankets,  25  yards  ; one  hand  to 
each  loom.  The  stocking  yarn  machinery  consists  of  one 
twister  and  one  doubler,  each  employing  one  hand.  The 
finishing  department  contains  one  dyer  to  dye  wool,  flan- 
nel, and  yarn ; one  finisher  to  finish  bolts  and  goods  ready 
for  market ; one  wool-scourer  to  clean  all  the  wool.  Num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  all  the  departments,  18.  The 
amount  of  wool  consumed  per  annum  is  about  8,000  lbs. 

ORGAN  MANUFACTORY. 

In  1874,  Messrs  Solomon  Werley  and  James  Scott  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  reed  organs.  Their  work  is  ol 
superior  quality.  They  claim  for  their  organs  superiority 
in  quickness  of  speech,  and  power.  They  are  young  men, 
without  large  capital,  doing  their  own  work;  but  their 
business,  for  a new  enterprise,  is  prosperous.  Their  work 
is  receiving  favor  and  gaining  ground,  with  promise  of 
future  success. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

A manufactory  for  monuments  and  furniture  marble 
was  commenced  in  April,  1874.  It  is  doing  a prosperous 
business,  making  excellent  work. 

There  are  also  the  usual  shops  which  every  village  de- 
mands, among  which  are  the  shoe  shops  of  Lyon  & Funk, 
Pfeiffer  & Hunsberger,  Koplin,  A.  C.  Beck  & Son,  and 
M.  Bender;  the  harness  shops  of  W.  E.  Beardsley  and 
Joseph  Recli ; and  cigar  manufactory  of  Yoder  & Gun- 
saulis. 

FURNITURE. 

There  are  two  well -stocked  furniture  stores,  with  cabi- 
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net  shops  attached.  Those  of  Jonas  Wuchter,  and  Ephra- 
im Kremer. 


MERCANTILE. 

The  whole  number  of  retail  stores  of  all  kinds,  large  and 
small,  is  a little  over  thirty.  Of  these,  there  are  the  gen- 
era,! retail  stores  of  dry-goods,  groceries,  and  queensware, 
of  Day  kin  & Hilliard,  and  of  L.  S.  Gilbert,  with  large  as- 
sortments of  goods;  the  clothing  and  merchant  tailoring 
establishment  of  Durling  & Woodward,  first  established 
by  James  K.  Durling,  James  Day  kin,  and  John  J.  Wood- 
ward ; and  that  of  H.  Bolich  Co. ; each  doing  an  exten- 
sive business. 

The  hardware  and  iron  store,  establised  in  1865  by  E. 
Benedict  and  C.  T.  Clifford,  has  been  owned  by  C.  T.  Clif- 
ford alone  since  1867.  lie  has  built  up  a large  hardware 
trade  where  before  the  people  went  to  Akron  for  all  goods 
in  that  line.  Since  that  time,  S.  T.  Franks  & Son  have 
opened  a lull  store  of  the  same  kind,  and  Kreider  Brothers 
another  for  the  sale  of  stoves  and  tinware.  What  in  1865 
seemed  a hazardous  business  for  one  firm,  has  now  grown 
into  a large  and  prosperous  one  for  three. 

The  grocery  stores  of  I.  G.  Griesemer,  of  Nice  & Foster, 
of  Nice  and  Hunsberger,  and  of  S.  Burr,  are  doing  a good 
business. 

There  are  two  watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  establishments, 
by  C.  H.  Wood  and  M.  C.  Burdoin.  Two  flour  and  feed 
stores,  by  R.  N.  Hickox,  and  E.  Stucker.  The  drug  store 
of  W.  P.  Curtis,  with  a large  and  full  assortment ; and 
that  of  J.  D.  Ross,  also  well  supplied.  There  are  also  two 
millinery  stores,  by  Miss  E.  J.  Fisher,  and  Mistresses  Cha- 
pin & Wilcox. 

PASTORS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Rev.  Edward  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
cfturch,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Judge  Frederick  Brown, 
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who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  pioneer  portion  of  this  his- 
tory. He  was  born  in  Colbrook,  Ct.,  Nov.  1st,  1814.  He 
came  with  the  family  to  Wadsworth  in  May,  1816,  and 
spent  most  of  his  early  years  here.  Was  educated  at 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson.  Removed  to  Indiana 
in  1840,  and  engaged  in  teaching  in  Peru  and  Logansport, 
and  as  principal  of  Lagrange  Collegiate  Institute,  Ontario, 
hid.  Studied  law  with  Stuart  & Biddle,  of  Logansport, 
and  practiced  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  Lima, 
Indiana,  Otsego,  Michigan,  and  Whitewater,  Wisconsin  ; 
in  all  about  9 years.  Left  the  legal  profession  for  the  min- 
istry, and  commenced  his  labors  at  Wautoma,  Wisconsin, 
in  1852.  Was  ordained  at  Green  Bay,  Jan.  13th,  1853. 
Preached  at  Wautoma,  Waukau,  Fond  du  Lac,  La  Crosse,  La 
Crosse  Valley,  Wis.,  and  at  Zumbrota,  and  Medford,  Min  - 
nesota. Commenced  his  labors  at  Wadsworth  Aug.  8tli, 
1874. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Goss,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  was 
born  in  Basil,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  in  July,  1841,  and 
entered  upon  his  collegiate  studies  at  Heidelberg  College, 
at  Tiffin,  in  August,  1857,  graduating  in  June,  1862.  He 
enlisted  in  the  90th  Regiment,  O.  V.  L,  in  the  following 
August,  and  served  as  a private  for  two  years  ; after  which 
he  returned  to  Tiffin  and  began  his  theological  studies? 
graduating  in  May,  1866.  Was  licensed  at  the  synod  a^ 
Galion,  in  the  same  month,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  came  to  Wadsworth,  and  was  ordained  in  October, 
1866. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Leitcr  (Reformed')  was  born  April  19th,  1809, 
and  reared  near  Leitersburg,  Washington  county,  Mary- 
land, and  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  theological  in- 
stitutions of  the  Reformed  church  located  at  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  licensed  by  the  Maryland  classis  in 
1835,  and  ordained  at  Hagarstown  in  November  of  the. 
same  year.  Was  sent  West  soon  after  by  the  Board  of 
Missions,  and  located  at  Mansfield.  At  the  end  of  9 years 
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he  moved  to  Rome,  Richland  county,  where  he  lived  five 
years  ; then  moved  to  Navarre,  Stark  county,  where  he  re- 
sided for  18  years,  coming*  to  Wadsworth  in  April,  1868, 
preaching  in  each  of  those  places.  Ilis  present  charge  is 
Emmanuel's  Church.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Heidelberg  College. 

Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Cronemeyer,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (Disciple),  was  born  in  Detwold,  Germany,  April 
4th,  1840.  Emigrated  to  America  in  1855.  Graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1865.  Ordained 
to  the  ministry  at  New  Baltimore,  Ohio.  Has  labored  in 
New  Baltimore,  and  Streetsborough.  Came  to  Wadsworth 
and  commenced  his  pastoral  work  July  1st,  1872. 

Rev.  A.  Pollock,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  E.  church, 
was  born  March  17th,  1837,  in  Washington  township, 
Richland  county,  Ohio.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent- 
lie  entered  the  ministry  in  the  fall  of  1861.  His  fields  of 
labor  have  been  Port  Clinton,  Clarksfield,  Milan,  Medina, 
Richfield,  Penfield,  and  Wadsworth.  Received  a classical 
education  in  a private  school. 

Rev.  E.  Hunsberger,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  church? 
was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  1814,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  that  place  in  1850.  He  removed  to 
Wadsworth  in  1853. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Lyman,  son  of  George  Lyman,  was  born  in 
Wadsworth,  Mar.  9th,  1819.  Studied  with  Drs.  G.  K.  Par- 
dee and  E.  Kendrick.  Graduated  at  Medical  department 
of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.  Commenced 
practice  in  Wadsworth  in  1843. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Everhard,  seventh  son  of  Jacob  Everhard,  was 
born  in  Chippewa,  Jan.  8th,  1841.  Studied  with  Dr.  A. 
Everhard,  Ripon,  Wisconsin.  Graduated  at  Cleveland 
Medical  College.  Commenced  practice  in  Wadsworth  in 
1868. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Briggs,  son  of  Abiel  Briggs,  was  born  in 
Sharon,  Jan.  22d,  1848.  Studied  with  Dr.  Lyman.  Grad- 
uated at  the  Medical  Department  of  Michigan  University. 
Commenced  practice  in  Wadsworth  in  1871. 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW. 

Aaron  Pardee,  the  youngest  of  the  Pardee  brothers, 
prominent  among  the  pioneers  of  Wadsworth,  son  of  Eb- 
enezer  and  Anna  Pardee,  was  born  in  Skeneateles,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  8th,  1808.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1824.  Engaged  in 
farming  when  a young  man,  but  studied  law  in  his  leisure 
hours,  until  he  acquired  such  a knowledge  of  it  as  to  enti- 
tle him  to  admission  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  Since  that  time  he 
has  followed  that  profession  in  Medina  county.  He  has 
been  twice  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State ; was  the 
first  Mayor  of  Wadsworth  village  ; President  of  the  School 
Board,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace;  was  Asssessor  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  by  appointment  of  President  Lincoln. 

Henry  Pardee,  second  son  of  Aaron,  born  in  Wads- 
worth, was  connected  with  his  falher  in  legal  business  for 
several  years.  He  is  now  Auditor  of  the  county,  at 
Medina. 

George  K.  Pardee,  fourth  son  of  Aaron,  Avas  born  in 
Wadsworth,  1840.  Studied  law  with  his  father,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the  profession  since  1871. 

Pulaski  C.  Hard,  fourth  son  of  Cyrus  Hard,  was  born  in 
Wadsworth,  May  19th,  1831.  Studied  law  Avith  William 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  at  Canal  Fulton.  Graduated  at  the 
National  Law  School,  Balston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  in  1852.  Com- 
menced practice  in  Wadsworth,  1853. 

WADSWORTH  BANK. 

This  institution  was  established  March  14th,  1873.  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  Its  present  officers  are  : W.  P.  Curtis, 
J.  K.  Durling,  H.  Z.  Chandler,  E.  G.  Loomis,  J.  Lytle,  Di- 
rectors; John  Lytle,  President;  A.  L.  Corman,  Cashier. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 

NORTON  TOWNSHIP. 


The  history  of  the  country  or*  which  Wadsworth  is  the 
center,  especially  its  pioneer  history,  can  not  be  properly 
given  without  a brief  sketch  of  each  of  the  four  adjoining* 
townships.  As  in  the  early  times  the  eastern  part  of 
Wadsworth  formed  one  community  with  the  western  and 
northern  portion  of  Norton  ; the  western  with  Guilford, 
and  the  southern  with  Chippewa;  while  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Sharon  was  largely  made  up  from  Wadsworth — 
we  shall  devote  a brief  space  to  each,  with  such  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  early  settlers  of 
each  as  can  be  obtained. 

The  town  of  Norton,  lying  east  of  Wadsworth,  with  it 
made  up  the  original  town  of  Wolf  Creek,  Portage  county. 
On  the  organization  of  Medina  county,  it  formed  the 
southeastern  township.  It  was  named  from  Birdseye 
Norton,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land.  On 
the  organization  of  Summit  county,  Norton,  with  all  in 
the  12th  range  of  townships,  was  set  off  from  Medina 
county. 

The  first  white  man  who  had  a habitation  in  the  town- 
ship, was  the  same  John  Holmes,  or  u Indian  Holmes,”  who 
resided  previously  for  a short  time  in  Wadsworth.  He 
had  his  cabin,  guarded  by  four  savage  dogs,  on  Wolf 
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Creek,  when  the  first  settlers  came  in  1811.  His  squaw 
wife  was  the  pioneer  in  female  medical  practice,  being 
a celebrated  u Indian  doctoress,”  in  roots  and  herbs. 

Holmes’  account  of  himself  was  that  he  was  a native  ot 
England.  That  he  was  in  youth  a clerk  in  a French  trad- 
ing establishment  in  Montreal,  and  was  sent  to  Detroit 
with  a small  stock  of  goods  to  dispose  of  at  a treaty  coun- 
cil. That  liis  goods  being  stolen,  he  was  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  go  back,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians. 

The  first  settler  was  John  Caliow,  from  Maryland,  who 
came  with  his  sons,  James,  William,  George,  and  Thomas, 
in  1810.  The  next,  were  James  Robinson,  from  Otsego, 
N.  Y.,  and  Basil  Caliow.  In  1811,  Hinsdale  Bates,  with 
his  sons,  Lyman,  Dennis,  Talcott,  and  Curtis,  settled  south 
of  Johnson’s  Corners.  In  1812,  his  sons  Nathan,  Lyman, 
and  Dennis,  took  up  the  land  around  what  has  from  that 
time  been  known  as  Bates’  Corners. 

In  1813,  Theodore  H.  Parmelee,  from  Goshen,  Ct.,  and 
Henry  VanHyning,  from  Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y.,  with  his 
sons,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Thomas,  Henry,  Andrew, 
and  Sylvester. 

In  1815,  Peter  Waltz,  jr.,  John  O’Brien,  Samuel  Baker, 
Phineas  Barnes,  Benjamin  P.  Hoadly,  Ambrose  Palmer, 
Elisha  Hinsdale,  Seth  Lucas  and  sons,  Samuel,  Harry, 
Seth,  and  William. 

In  1816,  Joseph  Holmes,  Ephraim  Roberts,  Mills  and 
Ezekiel  Richards,  Charles  Lyon,  and  Abel  Irish. 

In  1817,  Dr.  Miles  Clark,  and  his  brother,  Judge  Lyman 
Clark  ; Levi  Canfield  and  sons,  William,  Levi,  and  Dr.  Eli- 
sha; Elias  Ilurlbutt,  William  Holmes,  Joachim  Wilson, 
Silas  Bronson,  Phineas  Bronson;  Joseph  Way  and  sons, 
Levi  and  Joseph;  Joseph  D.  Humphrey,  and  John  Hall; 
Samuel  Green  and  sons,  Alanson,  William,  Almon,  and 
Philander;  Peter  Mills  and  William  Carpenter. 

In  1818,  Clement  Clark  and  son,  Levi  Clark ; Hazeliial 
and  William  Ward. 
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In  1819,  Jonathan  Taylor  and  Chauncey  Gilbert  built  a 
sawmill  on  Wolf  Creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town- 
ship. In  1825,  James  Taylor,  brother  of  J.  Taylor,  was 
killed  by  a sawlog  rolling  over  his  body. 

In  1828,  Thomas  Johnson  built  the  Mill  on  Hudson’s 
Run,  at  what  is  known  as  Johnson’s  Corners.  In  1832,  he 
built  another  on  the  same  stream,  below  the  first.  In  rais- 
ing this  mill,  Dennis  Bates  was  accidentally  knocked  off 
the  top,  and  instantly  killed. 

New  Portage,  first  laid  out  as  a village  by  Ambrose 
Palmer  and  Ephraim  Roberts,  was  at  an  early  day  a flour- 
ishing village  for  so  new  a country.  In  1823,  Dr.  Miles 
Clark,  and  one  or  two  partners,  set  up  a manufactory  of 
glass,  which  did  considerable  business,  but  was  suspended 
on  his  death  in  1827. 

The  vicinity  of  the  great  swamp,  and  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Tuscarawas  and  Wolf  Cieek,  made  the  people  of  the 
place  peculiarly  subject  to  malarious  fever,  almost  entire 
families  being  swept  off.  For  a time,  in  1824,  only  Dr. 
( lark  and  his  brother  were  able  to  take  care  of  the  sick. 
In  1826,  so  great  was  the  sickness  that  the  village  was  al- 
most entirely  deserted.  The  draining  of  the  Tuscarawas 
marshes  by  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  clearing 
up  and  draining  of  the  swamps  in  subsequent  years,  re- 
moved the  cause,  so  that  it  has  been  healthy  in  later  years. 

Among  the  early  settlers  who  took  part  in  the  Revolution, 
not  before  mentioned,  were  Henry  Vanllyning,  Hinsdale 
Bates,  Samuel  Baker,  Phineas  Bronson,  Silas  Bronson, 
Phineas  Barnes,  Cato  Mead,  Hosea  Wilcox. 

The  first  settlers  coming  just  before  the  war  of  1812, 
were  in  continual  fear  of  being  massacred  by  the  hostile 
Indians,  those  in  their  vicinity  seeming  to  be  waiting  the 
issue  to  decide  on  which  side  to  array  themselves. 

It  is  related  of  John  Cahow  that  he  built  a small  stock- 
ade around  his  house,  and  his  only  window  was  a hole 
through  the  logs,  opened  and  closed  by  a thick  sliding 
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plank.  Vanllyning  and  Kirkum  had  bought  their  lands 
in  1812,  but  remained,  the  first  in  Northampton,  and  the 
other  in  Stow  township,  till  after  Perry’s  victory  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  defeat  of  General  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  by 
General  Harrison.  The  facts  related  by  them  in  after  years 
will  illustrate  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  pioneers  in  those 
days. 

News  had  come  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  bring- 
ing troops  to  destroy  Cleveland  and  overrun  Ohio,  and  it 
was  expected  that,  should  they  land,  the  Indians  would  rise 
and  come  upon  them,  to  exterminate  by  indiscriminate 
butchery. 

Kirkum  and  Judge  Wetmore,  then  living  at  Stow  Lake, 
had  their  goods  packed  and  teams  ready,  to  start  at  the 
first  warning  of  defeat.  Couriers  had  been  stationed  from 
Cleveland  to  Canton,  to  give  the  first  news.  Sept.  9th, 
news  came  that  Perry  was  on  his  way  with  his  improvised 
fleet,  to  meet  the  enemy.  I will  give  VanHyning’s  story 
as  told  by  himself,  when  nearly  100  years  old,  to  Charles 
Coe,  from  whom  I have  it : 

“ I was,  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  10th,  plowing  upon  a 
high  hill,  in  Northampton  township  ; and  T heard  in  the 
northwest  a low  sound,  like  a distant  cannon-shot.  Soon 
I heard  it  again.  Soon  the  third.  I stopped  my  team,  and 
climbed  a tree  to  look  and  listen.  In  a few  minutes  the 
sounds  came  so  frequent  that  I knew  the  battle  had  begun. 
I unyoked  my  oxen,  and  hurried  to  the  house.  My  wife 
was  weaving.  Said  I,  Woman,  the  battle  has  begun.  I 
have  heard  the  cannon.  I will  take  old  White  and  ride  to 
Wallace’s  tavern  (Northfleid,  about  12  miles),  and  get  the 
first  news.  If  word  comes  to  you  that  we  are  defeated, 
have  the  boys  yoke  the  oxen  to  the  wagon,  put  on  what 
goods  you  can,  cut  your  piece  from  the  loom,  and  start  for 
Canfield,  and  I will  overtake  you. 

“I  went  to  Wallace’s,  and,  with  a room  full  of  men,  sat 
up  till  1 o’clock,  when  a man  rushed  in,  yelling,  ‘ Hurrah ! 
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Perry's  whipped  the  British  !'  We  all  sprung  up.  and  hur- 
rahed at  the  top  of  our  voices.  I swung  my  old  hat  till  I 
tore  oft'  the  brim.  At  daylight  I started  for  home.  I 
found  my  wife  at  the  loom.  Says  I,  Weave  on,  woman, 
weave  on  ! we  are  victorious ! Now,  boys,  we’ll  get  ready 
and  move  to  Wolf  Creek.” 

But  few  remnants  of  the  original  families  remain  in  the 
township.  For  that  reason  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
get  at  many  facts  and  names  of  its  early  history.  The 
township  is  one  of  excellent  land,  with  extensive  mines  of 
coal  in  the  southwestern  portion,  and  quarries  of  building 
stone  in  the  northeastern.  It  has  within  its  area,  six  small 
villages : New  Portage  and  Dennison  on  the  railroad, 
Bates7  Corners,  Norton  Center,  Johnson’s  Corners,  and  part 
of  Western  Star.  In  those  there  are  five  church  edifices, 
and  commodious  schoolhouses. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 

CHIPPEWA  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  of  Chippewa,  in  Wayne  county,  lies  south 
of  Wadsworth,  and  the  line  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
This  line  in  pioneer  times  was  called  the  “ Congress  Line,” 
and  by  those  south  of  it,  the  “ Yankee  Line.” 

The  first  settlers  were  mostly  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  greater  part  of  German  origin,  who  retained  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  maintained  German  schools  for  many 
years.  On  that  account  there  was  only  limited  acquaint- 
ance between  them  and  the  New  England  portion  of  the 
people  of  Wadsworth,  while  the  German  portion  formed 
with  them  one  community.  The  old  pioneers  are  mostly 
dead,  or  removed  from  the  locality,  and  from  the  facts  be- 
fore stated,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  at  any  cer- 
tain history  of  the  first  settlement. 

The  first  settlers  seem  to  have  been  Nicholas  Helmick 
and  sons,  John,  Adam,  and  Michael,  in  about  1812. 

Among  the  earliest,  from  1814  to  1818,  were  Peter  Waltz* 
sr.,  and  sons,  John  and  David;  Jacob  Everhard,  Thomas 
Frederick,  Henry  Shook  ; Henry  Franks  and  sons,  John, 
Michael,  Henry,  Abraham,  and  Uriah,  and  his  brothers, 
John  and  Jacob;  Jacob  Hatfield,  John  Routson ; John, 
George,  and  William  Halloway;  David  Johns;  Henry, 
John,  and  Charles  Heckerthorn ; John  Mise,  John  Brown, 
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Michael  Brouse,  Joseph  Tousley,  Bev.  Henry  Wygant, 
William  Graham,  Ebenezer  Andrus,  Wm.  Middleton,  Wm. 
Parks,  John  Porter.  A little  later,  Peter  and  William 
Colbetzer,  John  Betts,  Simon  Elliott,  John  Lee,  Jacob 
Yonker,  John  and  Arnold  Heffleman,  Adam  Shatto,  Isaac 
Montgomery,  Wm.  Foster,  Daniel  Doyle,  Joseph  Springer  ; 
Alexander  Woods,  Alfred  Chidister,  Ephraim  Chidister, 
Christian  Koplin,  Christian  Wall,  Frederick  Galehouse 
and  sons,  David,  John,  Samuel,  and  Elias;  George  and  W. 
Wellhouse.  Henry  Houtz,  Thomas  Harkins. 

About  1818,  Daniel  Slanker  built  the  mill  4 miles  south 
of  Wadsworth  village,  owned  for  upwards  of  30  years  by 
George  Wellhouse,  and  since  by  Benjamin  Harshv. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Peed  built  the  mill  after- 
wards owned  by  Alexander  Woods.  About  1830  or  1831, 
Ephraim  and  Alfred  Chidister  built  a sawmill  and  woolen 
factory  on  the  same  stream  (still  owned  by  A.  Chidister, 
son  of  Alexander),  and  John  Brown  a gristmill,  still  far- 
ther down. 

In  an  early  day  a village  was  located  on  the  east  line  of 
the  township,  by  Messrs.  Harvey,  and  the  first  store  in  the 
township  opened  by  Dr.  Porter.  The  location  of  Clinton 
and  Fulton,  on  the  canal,  destroyed  the  village. 

Two  other  villages  were  located  in  the  early  times. 
Slankerville,  now  Easton  Station,  on  the  Tuscarawas  Val- 
ley R.  R.,  now  becoming  a place  of  business.  Doylestown, 
laid  out  by  Daniel  Doyle,  is  now  a flourishing  village,  sup- 
porting a weekly  paper,  having  several  stores,  a large  man- 
ufactory of  reapers  and  mowers  and  other  agricultural 
implements.  It  has  a good  graded  school,  and  five  church 
edifices;  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Disciple,  and 
Catholic.  There  is  one  church  building  at  Slankerville, 
built  as  a Union  meeting-house. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 

SHARON  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township,  lying’  north  of  Wadsworth,  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  other  townships  was  owned  by 
the  minor  heirs  of  William  Hart  and  Samuel  Mather,  two 
of  the  original  Connecticut  Land  Company,  and  was  not 
brought  into  market  till  1828.  Till  1829  it  was  known  as 
Hart  and  Mather’s  town. 

It  was  a famous  hunting-ground  for  tlie  hunters  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  and  abounded  in  deer,  bears,  turkeys, 
wolves,  wild  hogs,  and  rattlesnakes.  It  was  a favorite 
roost  in  their  season  for  wild  pigeons ; hickory-nuts  and 
chestnuts  abounded  ; and  its  rich  and  inviting  lands  were 
quickly  bought  up  when  they  were  put  into  market  by 
General  Simon  Perkins,  of  Warren  agent  for  the  heirs. 

The  first  settlers  were  what  at  the  West  have  been 
known  as  “ squatters,”  of  whom  there  were  several  who 
located  their  farms  and  cleared  them  up,  running  their 
chances  of  securing  them  when  brought  into  market.  The 
first,  law  was  “ Squatter  Sovereignty.” 

Of  these,  only  one,  C.  McFarlin,  found  a neighbor  mean 
enough  to  undermine  him.  The  first  of  these  was  David 
Point,  from  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  who  settled  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  township,  in  1816.  Others  who 
settled  in  the  same  way  were  Abram  Valland,  Lyman 
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Green,,  Charles  McFarlin,  and  David  Holmes.  About 
1818,  William  and  John  Tuff*  settled  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner lot,  remained  about  two  years,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
mont. 

The  first  birth  in  the  township  was  that  of  Jane  Point, 
now  Mrs.  George  Vaughn,  of  Allen  county,  Indiana,  born 
in  1818.  The  second,  Stephen  Green.  The  first  death,  an 
infant  child  of  Point,  in  1822.  The  first  manage,  Joseph 
Willey  and  Melinda  McFarlin,  in  1829. 

As  soon  as  the  land  was  put  into  market,  the  township, 
which  was  well  known  in  every  part,  was  rapidly  settled 
up.  Among  the  earliest  who  purchased  were  Samuel  M. 
Hayden  and  Hiram  Hayden  his  son;  Fieemau  Austin, 
Jonathan  Everhard,  Jehiel  Squires.  Alinon  Brown,  David 
Loutzenheizer,  Norman  Curtis,  and  Stanton  Bennett,  from 
Wadsworth.  Cicero  Phelps  and  Col.  Luther  Fitch,  from 
Connecticut.  Edward  Chandler;  Artemas  Palmeter  and 
sons,  Ja^on,  Artemas,  Ezra,  and  Sylvester;  Horace  and 
Milo  Gibbs;  Esq.  Win.  Chatfield  and  sons,  Guy  C.,  Milton 
M.,  William,  Mina,  Lewis  C. ; John  Birge,  William  Case ; 
Cyrus  M.  Johnson  and  sons,  William,  Sheldon,  Homer,  and 
Samuel,  and  his  nephew,  Martin  Johnson.  Peter  A. 
Mocre,  from  Scotland.  Barnabas  Crane  and  sons,  Wash- 
ington, William,  Barnabas,  and  Joseph;  Thomas  Briggs 
and  sons,  Daniel  and  Abiel,  from  Massachusetts.  Jacob 
Rudesill,  Erastus  S.  Bissell,  Jonathan  Thomas,  Valentine 
Waltman,  Mark  Smith,  George  Lowerman,  Peter  Hart- 
man, George  Mellick,  Peter  Bogg,  Richard  Amerman, 
Reuben  Fairchild.  Jonn  Barker,  Silas  Chandler;  these 
came  between  1830  and  1836. 

The  township  was  surveyed  by  Peter  A.  Moore  and 
George  W.  White,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moore 
was  called  Gask,  after  his  native  place  in  Scotland.  But 
the  name  being  distasteful  to  many,  it  was,  three  months 
afterwTard,  by  legislative  act,  changed  to  Sharon. 

In  1833,  a company  of  emigrants  from  England  settled  in 
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the  northeastern  part  of  the  township.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  were  William  Woodward,  John  Woodward, 
Joseph  Day  kin,  Thomas  Calvert,  Joseph  Brunskel,  James 
Pratt.  They  were  sober,  intelligent,  and  industrious  citi- 
izens;  their  farms  models  of  order  and  good  culture,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  are  now  among  the  lead- 
ing business  men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  election  in  Sharon  was  held  in  1831.  Votes 
cast,  75.  Peter  A.  Moore,  Samuel  M.  Hayden,  and  Charles 
McFarlin  were  elected  Trustees ; Jacob  Eudesill  Clerk ; 
Col.  Luther  Fitch,  Treasurer;  Jonathan  Smith,  Justice  of 
the  Peace ; Mark  Smith  Constable. 

The  first  Post  Master  was  Col.  Luther  Fitch  ; appointed 
in  1833. 

The  first  retail  store  was  established  by  John  Birge. 
The  first  public  house  by  Milo  and  Horace  Gibbs. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Andrew  Armstrong;  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Isaac  B.  Beech. 

CHURCHES. 

The  first  church  organization  was  the  Methodist,  in  1832. 
First  members,  Charles  McFarlin,  Irene  McFarlin,  Almira 
McFarlin,  Valentine  Waltman,  Achsah  Waltman,  George 
Lowerman,  Polly  Lowerman,  Martha  Moore,  Harriet  Skin- 
ner, and  Rebecca  Smith.  James  Wilson  first  pastor  in 
charge.  In  1842,  they  built  a house  of  worship  at  Sharon 
Center. 

A Congregational  church  was  organized  about  1833  or 
’34,  and  built  a house  of  worship,  also  at  the  Center.  As 
the  church  has  been  for  several  years  extinct,  on  account 
of  removals  and  death  of  the  old  members,  and  change  of 
population,  the  old  records  can  not  be  found,  nor  names  of 
original  members.  They  were,  however,  of  the  families 
of  Luther  Fitch,  Dea.  C.  M.  Johnson  and  sons.  Rev.  W., 
and  Sheldon  ; Dea.  E.  Fairchild,  the  Messrs.  Am  merman, 
J.  A.  Bennett,  and  some  others  whose  names  can  not  now 
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be  obtained.  Rev.  William  Johnson  was  their  pastor  for 
several* years.  They  had  no  other.  He  was  a man  of  su- 
perior scholarship,  and  strong  reasoning  power.  He  was 
highly  respected  by  his  acquaintances. 

There  was  also  a Universalist  society  organized  not  far 
from  the  same  time  as  was  the  Congregational.  The 
house  built  by  them  was  so  constructed  as  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  a church  and  an  academy  building. 
Among  the  early  members  were  the  families  of  Norman 
Curtis,  William  Chatfield,  Barnabas  Crane,  Thomas  Briggs, 
S.  M.  Hayden,  Daniel  Briggs,  and  William  Crane.  The 
ministers  were  Alvin  Dinsmore,  George  H.  Vibbert,  I.  It. 
Henry,  and  Hervey  Evans. 

For  several  years  there  was  a large  Lutheran  church, 
which  is  now  disbanded. 

SHARON  ACADEMY. 

This  was  incorporated  in  1835,  and  was  the  first  year  un- 
der the  tuition  of  John  McGregor.  Afterwards  was 
taught  six  years  by  Bev.  Alvin  Dinsmore,  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  teacher ; and  for  a number  of  terms  more  by 
E.  J.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Longley,  George  Rudesill,  and  Rev. 
I.  R.  Henry,  all  able  instructors.  The  academy  was  sus- 
pended in  1885,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a graded 
school. 

In  1835,  a public  library,  having  a full  assortment  of 
books,  was  established.  This  was  sold  in  1854,  and  was 
superseded  by  a larger  library,  from  the  State ; a part  of 
the  Ohio  school  library  system.  This  was  doubled  in  1859, 
and  is  still  held  by  the  town. 

Sharon  Center  is  a very  pleasant  village,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  State,  and  com- 
manding a view  of  a most  beautiful  farming  country,  for 
miles  around.  The  township  forms  part  of  the  water-shed 
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between  the  streams  running  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Ohio 
River.  Wolf  Creek,  the  remotest  head  of  Muskingum 
River,  has  its  rise  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  as 
also  Rocky  River,  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  both  starting 
from  the  same  swamp. 

Coal-mines  exist  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. The  township  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  this  climate ; especially  peaches. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 

GUILFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  of  Guilford  lies  west  from  Wadsworth, 
and  at  first  formed  a part  of  the  town.  It  was  originally 
owned  by  Justin  Ely,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Rog- 
er Newbury,  of  Windham,  Enoch  Perkins,  of  Hartford, 
and  Elijah  White,  of  Hudson,  Ct.,  each  owning  one 
quarter. 

The  first  settlers  were  Henry  Hosmer,  Chester  Hosmer, 
Mary  T.  Hosmer,  Lyman  Munson,  Moses  Noble,  and  Shu- 
bal  Porter.  They  were  from  South  wick  and  Westfield, 
Mass.  In  the  same  year,  John  and  David  Wilson  began 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township,  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  River  Styx,  and  William  Moore  in  the 
northwest  quarter. 

The  Hosmers,  Porter,  and  Munson  built  the  first  log 
house  where  the  village  of  Seville  now  stands.  It  was  a 
post  ot‘  Indian  villages  before  that  time,  or  a favorite  place 
for  erecting  their  wigwams  in  their  hunting  expeditions. 
The  broad  bottom  lands  of  Chippewa  and  Hubbard’s 
Creek  afforded  one  of  the  best  hunting-grounds  for  moose 
(or  elk),  and  deer;  and  the  swamps  around  Chippewa 
Lake  for  bears  and  wolves  ; and  the  lake  and  both  streams 
afforded  a great  supply  ot  fish. 

During  this  year,  William  Hosmer,  the  father  of  Henry 
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and  Chester,  made  the  journey  trom  Southwick,  Mass.,  on 
foot,  and  settled  with  his  sons.  In  1818,  the  year  the  coun- 
ty was  organized,  William  Walcott,  Elijah  Porter,  and 
Timothy  Phelps  came  into  the  township.  . 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  David  Wilson  and  Abigal 
Porter,  by  Esq.  Salmon  Warner,  of  Wadsworth.  The  first 
child  born  was  William  Walcott,  in  1819.  He  died  at  five 
years  of  age.  The  first  death  was  that  of  a child  ot  Ly- 
man and  Nancy  Munson.  In  1819,  Dr.  John  Smith,  Sam- 
uel Owen,  Wm.  H.  Bell,  John  and  James  Crawford,  and 
Jonas  Sides  came  into  the  township. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1819.  Nine  votes  were 
polled  at  the  first  election.  Voters  names,  John  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Bell,  Timothy  Phelps,  Samuel  Owen,  John  Craw- 
ford, Wm.  Walcott,  Jonas  Stiles,  and  John  Wilson.  John 
Smith  first  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Wm.  H.  Bell,  Lyman 
Munson,  John  Wilson  Trustees;  Jonas  Stiles,  Township 
Clerk. 

The  first  election  for  State  and  county  officers  was  held 
Oct.  16th,  1820.  There  were  thirteen  votes  cast,  all  tor 
Ethan  Allen  Brown,  Governor;  John  Sloan,  of  Wooster, 
for  Representative  in  Congress;  Jonathan  Foster,  of  Por- 
tage county,  for  Senator;  Jonathan  Sloan,  of  Ravenna,  for 
Representative ; Ebenezer  Harris,  Arvis  S.  Chapman,  and 
Stephen  Sibley  County  Commissioners. 

In  1820,  Jacob  Munson,  Jotham  Curtis,  Samuel  Owen? 
John  Bell,  Nathan  Scranton,  and  Jonathan  Nye  be- 
came residents;  and  in  1821,  Elijah  Porter,  Dea.  James 
Bell,  Robert  Wilson,  Lewis  Wilson,  Moses  Shaw,  H.  N. 
Pool,  Jacob  VanVleet,  and  Chauncey  Barker,  who  opened 
the  first  store  in  Guilford. 

In  1822,  Dr.  John  Harris,  David  Clute,  Oliver  Houghton, 
Ambrose  Houghton,  James  Harkness,  Judah  Dodge,  Asa- 
hel  Parmenter,  and  Miles  McCabe.  In  1823,  Apoilos  Dean, 
Noah  Hatch,  William  Wilson,  and  J.  A.  Johnson. 

Fiom  that  period  settlers  came  rapidly  in,  and  the  town- 
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ship  was  soon  taken  up.  The  first  furrow  was  plowed  by 
Shubal  Porter.  The  first  frame  building  (a  barn)  was 
built  by  Henry  Hosmer. 

In  1826,  a mail  route  was  established  from  New  Portage 
to  New  Haven,  Huron  county,  and  William  Hosmer  was 
appointed  P.  M.  Robert  Insco,  of  Greenfield,  Huron  co., 
was  mail  carrier. 

In  1828,  the  road  now  known  as  the  Pike  was  laid  from 
Cleveland  to  Wooster.  It  had  been  cut  out  from  Medina 
to  the  county  line,  as  a county  road,  the  previous  year. 
In  1828,  a line  of  stage  coaches  was  established  from 
Cleveland  to  Columbus  over  this  road,  by  Jarvis  Pike  & 
Co.,  of  Columbus.  This,  before  railroads,  was  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  travel  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati. 

In  June,  1828,  James  Crawford,  jr.,  was  driving  the 
stage  between  Seville  and  Medina,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods,  a shower  and  a heavy  wind  came  upon  them, 
and  a tree  was  blown  down  winch  killed  three  of  the 
horses.  There  were  six  passengers  in  the  coach,  who,  with 
the  driver,  escaped  unhurt. 

The  village  of  Seville  was  laid  out  on  the  land  of  Henry 
Hosmer,  by  Nathaniel  Bell,  County  Surveyor,  in  1828. 
About  1826,  another  post-office  was  established  at  River 
Styx;  David  Wilson,  P.  M.  About  1834,  Slutter  & Ovcr- 
holtz  erected  a large  building  for  a store  at  the  corners,  and 
from  that  beginning  the  village  of  River  Styx  has  grown 
up. 

David  and  John  Wilson  had  built  a house  of  basswood 
logs,  10  by  6 feet,  roofed  with  the  same  and  chinked 
with  moss,  and  chopped  about  two  acres.  They  had  dried 
a large  quantity  of  venison,  and  salted  down  a considera- 
ble quantity  in  a trough.  While  absent  two  months,  hav- 
ing returned  to  their  old  home  at  Warren,  the  wildcats 
found  their  way  into  the  cabin,  and  devoured  the  venison. 

Their  bed  was  made  of  deerskins  stretched  upon  poles, 
with  one  blanket  for  a covering.  Their  food  was  corn 
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bread,  which  they  had  to  go  five  miles  to  get,  roasted  pota- 
toes, venison,  bear  meat,  wild  turkeys,  with  spice-bush  tea 
sweetened  with  wild  honey  taken  from  u bee  trees.”  The 
Wilson  brothers  once  killed  upwards  of  80  rattlesnakes  at 
their  den.  They  were  very  numerous  in  the  early  days. 
Three  young  men  were  bitten  by  them,  in  one  neighbor- 
hood south  of  Wilson’s  Corners;  Joshua  Shaw,  Jefferson 
Curtis,  and  Ezra  Hatch. 

In  1821,  Elijah  Porter,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  procured 
a horse  of  his  son-in-law,  David  Wilson,  and  started  for 
Medina,  to  sign  the  papers  necessary  to  draw  his  pension. 
The  horse  returned  at  night  without  the  rider,  with  blood 
upon  the  stirrup.  The  neighbors  started  with  lanterns, 
and  found  him  in  the  “ Four  Miles  Woods,”  near  Mont- 
ville  Center,  sitting  by  a beech-tree,  one  boot  taken  off  and 
nearly  full  of  blood.  When  touched,  he  faintly  said,  “Let 
me  be!  let  me  be!”  A deep,  rough  wound  was  found  on 
his  leg,  in  the  shape  of  a ietter  D,  supposed  to  have  been 
done  in  riding  round  the  roots  of  an  upturned  tree.  He 
was  placed  upon  a horse,  another  man  sitting  behind  him 
to  support  him,  the  horse  led  by  another.  After  they  had 
gone  a short  distance,  he  waved  his  right  hand  a moment, 
and  expired.  He  was  buried  in  the  ground  west  of  River 
Styx ; the  first  white  man  who  was  buried  in  Guilford. 

CHURCHES. 

In  an  early  day  a Methodist  class  was  formed  at  Wilson’s 
Corners,  David  Wilson,  class  leader.  Another  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  township.  Reuben  Case,  leader. 

A Baptist  church,  in  connection  with  Westfield,  also  ex- 
isted, of  which  I can  procure  no  authentic  record.  Eider 
Rufus  Freeman,  sr.,  pastor. 

A Congregational  church  was  organized  at  Seville,  June 
25th,  1831.  First  members,  Dea.  James  Bell,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Bell,  James  P.  Smith,  Mrs.  Violet  Smith,  Thomas  White- 
side,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Whiteside,  Abraham  Whiteside,  Sarah 
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Case,  Jane  Colburn,  Sarah  Collins,  Laura  Cook.  I 'Ivy. 

Varnum  Noyes  pastor,  who  continued  his  pastorate  40 
years.  In  1834,  its  form  was  changed  to  Presbyterian  ; 
David  D.  Dowd  and  Thomas  Whiteside,  elders. 

In  1838,  another  Congregational  church  was  organized, 
which  was  supplied  by  several  different  ministers  ; no  set- 
tled pastor. 

A Lutheran  church,  with  a good  house  of  worship,  has  ex- 
isted in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  for  many  years. 
Also  one  of  the  Old  Mennonites ; part  of  the  membership 
of  each  living  in  Wadsworth. 

V\  ic  village  of  Seville,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Hubbard’s  Creek,  is  a very  pleasant  village  of 
about  900  inhabitants.  The  Tuscarawas  Valley  Railroad 
passes  through  it,  and  has  a depot  and  large  warehouse. 
There  are  two  flourmills,  a manufactory  of  clothes- w ring- 
ers, planing-mill,  and  agricultural  machine  factory,  with  a 
good  supply  of  retail  stores,  and  mechanics’  shops.  It 
contains  four  church  buildings:  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 

baptist,  and  Congregational  (the  latter  now  unused).  It 
sustains  a weekly  paper,  called  the  Seville  Times,  estab- 
lished in  March,  1872.  by  Roberts  & Coulter.  There  is  also 
a juvenile  monthly  published  there,  called  the  Apple 
Blossom. 

The  village  of  River  Styx  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  township,  in  the  valley  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Rocky  River.  It  has  two  retail  stores,  and 
the  usual  mechanics’ shops  of  a country  village.  “River 
Styx/’  once  the  dread  of  travelers,  since  the  draining  of 
the  swamps  has  shrunk  into  an  insignificant  brook,  in 
summer  almost  dry. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF 

PIONEER  SETTLERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES, 

It  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  give  more  than  meager 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  early  settlers,  from  the  diffi- 
culty, in  the  absence  of  public  records,  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate data. 

The  American  people  seem  to  have  run  to  the  opposite 
extreme  from  those,  especially  of  wealthy,  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies, of  the  Old  World.  Instead  of  cherishing  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors,  and  treasuring  with  religious  care  their 
family  records  and  transmitting  them  to  their  descendants, 
there  has  been  an  almost  universal  indifference.  This  is 
traceable  to  the  fact  that,  especially  in  the  Northern  States, 
the  early  immigrants  were  too  glad  to  escape  from  the 
class  and  family  distinctions,  with  the  exactions  of  hom- 
age, the  oppressions,  the  restraints  and  restrictions,  that  for 
centuries  had  created  an  artificial  state  of  society,  and  re- 
pressed the  development  of  true  manhood,  in  the  mother 
country.  The  new  freedom  from  Old-World  caste  natural- 
ly bred  an  indifference,  each  man  caring  only  to  stand  on 
his  individual  manhood,  regardless  of  the  question  wheth- 
er his  ancestor  was  a lord  or  a serf.  A pride  even  in  in- 
difference to  their  origin.  As  a poet,  addressing  one 
proud  of  an  ancestral  name,  says : 

“ Your  pride  is  not  ao  great  as  mine; 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I came.” 
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From  tliis  extreme  there  is  beginning  to  be  a healthy  re- 
action. The  need  of  authentic  records,  as  the  country 
grows  older  and  estates  begin  to  enlarge,  is  more  and 
more  felt,  and  will  be  still  more  l'elt  and  regretted  in  time 
to  come ; so  that  every  attempt  to  rescue  the  names  of  the 
fathers  from  oblivion  will  become  a blessing  to  future  gen- 
erations. The  extent  of  this  indifference  and  ignorance, 
no  one  can  realize  so  fully  as  those  who  set  out  to  gather 
such  records.  The  compiler  has  in  some  cases  found  intel- 
ligent persons,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  did  not  know  the 
Christian  names  of  their  grandparents.  Many  families 
have  moved  away,  leaving  no  relatives,  and  nothing  can  be 
said  of  them  but  that  they  once  lived  here.  Others  are 
wholly  forgotten. 

These  records,  from  these  various  reasons,  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect,  and  the  intended  size  of  the  book  de- 
mands brevity.  It  is  the  compiler’s  aim  to  do  justice  to 
all,  to  give  credit  and  praise  where  justly  due,  and  perpet- 
uate nothing  that  shall  wound  the  feelings  of  any  living 
relative  or  descendant;  preserving  only  the  good,  and 
letting  the  failings  of  poor,  fallible  humanity  rest  in  hu- 
manity’s grave. 

The  names  will  be  given  in  alphabetical  order,  without 
reference  to  the  towns  they  lived  in,  except  in  the  body  of 
the  notice. 

THE  AGARD  FAMILY. 

Benjamin  Agard,  a native,  it  is  supposed,  of  Long 
Island,  was  born  in  1760.  Married  lihoda,  daughter  of 
Issachar  Loomis,  and  sister  of  Joseph  Loomis.  He 
moved  from  Colbrook,  Connecticut,  in  the  winter  of  1816, 
in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Loomis. 

Coining  in  winter,  they  took  the  wheels  from  their  wag- 
ons and  put  them  on  sleds,  with  boxes  on  top  with  their 
goods,  and  came  most  of  the  way  in  that  manner  on  the 
snow.  He  bought  a large  tract  of  land  in  the  northeast 
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part  of  Wadsworth,  and  cleared  up  a large  farm.  He 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  township,  in  1824;  the 
same  now  owned  bv  Philip  Sours. 

He  was  a very  careful  farmer,  of  great  prudence  and 
economy  in  saving  everything,  and  keeping  everything  in 
order,  and  always  holding  a supply  over  for  the  next  year. 


Alvin  Agard,  eldest  son  of  B.  Agard,  was  born  in  Col- 
brook,  Ct.,  in  1797,  and  died  July  29th,  1837.  He  was  an 
industrious  farmer,  cf  very  diffident  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, but  little  known  even  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  reading,  intelligence,  and  observation.  For 
many  years  he  kept  a complete  meteorological  record,  on  a 
plan  of  his  own,  noting  the  temperature  at  6,  12,  and  6 
o’clock,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  rain  and  snow 
falls.  A record  that,  if  preserved  by  his  descendants^ 
might  be  valuable  for  reference  or  comparison.  He  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  Salmon  Warner.  Hr.  Aurelius 
Agard,  of  Sandusky  City,  was  his  son. 


Homan  Loomis* Agard  was  born  in  Colbrook,  Ct.,  in  1805. 
Married  a Miss  Wright.  He  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church,  and  a worthy  citizen.  Hied  June  3d, 
1846.  No  descendants  of  the  Agard  family  now  remain  in 
Wadsworth. 

EBENEZER  ANDRUS. 

Came  from  Vermont  about  1818,  and  settled  just  over 
the  line  in  Chippewa,  on  the  farm  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  late  Green  Smith.  He  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Wadsworth.  A man  of  intelligence 
and  strong  mind,  and  earnest  piety,  greatly  beloved  for  his 
kindliness  and  benevolence.  For  several  years  he  did 
great  service  in  keeping  up  the  meetings  known  as  Dea- 
cons’ meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  for  which  he  came  regular- 
ly on  foot,  a walk  of  four  miles,  though  quite  infirm.  His 
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influence  for  gOod  on  the  new  settlements  in  the  ’two 
townships  is  still  remembered  by  the  aged  pioneers.  lie 
returned  to  Vermont  about  182(5. 

Roswell  Aldrich  came  about  1828  to  the  western  part  of 
Wadsworth.  Date  of  death  unknown. 

THE  BARTHOLOMEW  FAMILY. 

Dca.  Joseph  Bartholomew,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a native  of  Connecticut.  Emigrated  to  Vienna,  Ohio, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Resided  several  years  in 
Tallmadge.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1826.  Owned  and 
lived  upon  the  farm  where  the  depot,  machine  shops,  and 
plauing-mill  now  stand.  He  was  a respected  member  of 
the  Congregational  denomination.  He  died  at  Middle- 
bury,  Ohio,  in  1856,  at  nearly  100  years  of  age. 

Joseph  Bartholomew,  jr.,  eldest  son,  by  trade  a cooper, 
lived  on  this  side  of  the  ravine  north  of  the  depot.  He 
moved  to  Vienna  in  1829. 

Hannah,  eldest  daughter,  was  the  first  wife  of  Reuben 
F.  Warner.  Chloe,  youngest  daughter,  was  the  third  wife 
of  the  same. 

Osse  Bartholomew,  youngest  son,  born  in  Vienna  in 
1809,  was  long  a resident  of  Wadsworth,  and  a worthy 
member  of  the  Disciple  church.  Married  Belinda,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Wade.  Died  from  the  effects  of  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  in  Williams  county,  Oct.  16th,  1845. 

THE  BATES  FAMILY. 

This  was  a prominent  family  of  Norton  township  for 
many  years.  The  Village  of  Bates’  Corners  takes  its  name 
from  them. 

Hinsdale  Bates  was  a native  of  Connecticut.  Came  to 
Norton  in  1812.  Had  been  a soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
He  died  in  1842,  aged  81.  His  sons  were:  Nathan,  born 

in  1782;  Married  JVIary  Austin,  in  1805;  died  in  1821. 
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Lyman  Bates,  died  in  1871,  aged  81.  Dennis  Bates,  killed 
at  the  raising  of  Johnson’s  mill,  in  1832.  Col.  Taleott, 
Bates,  died  in  L826.  Curtis  Bates,  attorney  at  law,  member 
of  Ohio  Senate;  new  lives  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Children  of  Nathan  Bates:  Amoret,  born  in  1808;  mar- 

ried Philo  P.  Mills.  Amanda,  died  at  16  years  of  age. 
Louisa,  married  Griffin  Wilcox  (father  of  Edw.  Wilcox), 
who  died  in  1839;  afterwards  married  Judge  Allen  Pardee. 
Hinsdale,  born  1811;  died  at  Charleston,  Ohio.  Clarissa, 
married  Joel  Manning.  Mis.  Bates  afterwards,  married 
Jotham  Blakeslev,  and  after  his  death,  John  Jacobs.  She 
died  in  Wadsworth  in  Sept.,  1871,  in  her  89th  year. 

JOTHAM  B LAKES I.EY. 

A native  of  North  Haven,  Ct.  He  lived  several  years 
in  Tallmadge,  working  at  the  blacksmith  trade.  He  mar- 
ried the  widow  Bates,  and  removed  to  Bates’ Corners  about 
1823.  He  died  May  IGth,  1835,  aged  75. 

L E V I B L A K ESL E E . 

Was  born  in  Tlartland,  (1.;  son  of  Rev.  Matthew 
Blakeslee.  Was  adopted  in  infancy  and  brought  up  by 
Owen  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Hudson.  Married  Abigal  Patchen  ; 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Ostrander.  He  set  up  the  first,  tannery 
in  Wadsworth.  His  first  vats  were  troughs  lie  wed  out  of 
whitewood  logs,  and  his  first  bark-mill  a huge  wheel 
worked  out  of  a granite  boulder,  attached  to  a revolving 
axle  and  turned  by  oxen.  He  was  an  enterprising,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  man,  a member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  He  died  Nov.  26th,  18G4.  Children:  Ame- 
lia Eliza,  born  March  9th,  1820;  married  Donnely  Hobart; 
resides  in  Cleveland.  Anson  E.,  and  Owen  B , both  reside 
in  Iowa.  Levi,  died  young. 

LEWIS  BATTISON. 

Came  from  Warren,  Cb  Married  Nancy  Derthick.  Re- 
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sided  several  jrears  in  Wadsworth,  and  with  his  sons,  Geo  y 
Julius,  and  Lucius  removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  died. 

THE  BAUGHMAN  FAMILY. 

Of  that  name  there  were  many  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Wadsworth  and  Chippewa.  They  were  all  from  Le- 
high county,  Pa.,  and  of  German  origin. 

Adam  Baughman  came  to  Wadsworth  in  1816.  Died  in 
1838,  aged  70.  His  sons  were  Jacob  and  Henry.  Daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  David  Smith.  Mrs.  Adam  Smith,  jr.,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Harter. 

Lawrence  Baughman,  brother  of  Adam,  lived  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Dr.  Svmonds.  Died  in  1840,  aged  67. 
Sons,  Henry,  Lawrence,  Jacob,  and  Ezra.  Daughters, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter  Waltz,  jr. : Rachel,  wife  of  Abra- 
ham Koplin  ; Lydia,  wife  of  John  Loutzcnheizer  ; Polly, 
wile  of  Christian  Koplin. 

John  Peter  Baughman  lived  in  Chippewa,  near  the 
Waltz  Church.  Came  about  1820.  Died  March  17th,  1844. 
Sons,  Benjamin,  Peter,  and  Aaron.  Daughters,  Lydia, 
wife  of  David  Waltz,  and  Margaret,  wife  of  W.  Brouse. 

Paul  Baughman,  brother  of  J.  P..  came  in  1826.  Died 
in  1835,  aged  79.  Sons,  Eli,  Reuben,  Levi,  Israel,  and  Paul. 
Daughters,  Lydia,  wife  of  John  Baughman ; Polly,  wife  of 
John  Wall;  Margaret,  wife  of  George  Miller;  Mary,  wite 
of  Jonathan  Wygant. 

John  Baughman,  nephew  of  Adam  and  Lawrence,  came 
here  in  1829.  Married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Paul  Baugh- 
man. Sons,  Stephen,  William,  Seth,  Israel,  Joel,  and  John. 
Daughters,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Miller;  Hannah, 
wife  of  Talbert  Simcox;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  S. 
Yockey. 

Jonas  Baughman,  brother  of  John,  came  in  1830.  Sons, 
Jonas  and  David.  Daughters,  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wilhelm;  Mary,  wife  of  Cyrus  Loutzenheizer ; Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Peter  Fry  ; Sabrina,  wife  of  * * Williams. 
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David  Baughman,  brother  of  John,  came  in  1830.  Mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Blocker.  Sou,  Sherman  B.  Daughters, 
Catherine,  wife  of  Aaron  Betz;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jonas 
Seiberling ; Saloma,  wife  of  William  Derr. 

THE  BEACH  FAMILIES. 

Abel  Beach,  son  of  John  Beach,  and  fifth  generation 
from  Benjamin  Beach,  emigrant  from  England  to  Stam- 
ford, Ct.,  was  born  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  Jan.  3d,  1775. 
Married  Boxy  Taylor.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1823. 
Owned  the  farm  now  the  north  farm  of  William  Brouse. 
Built  the  first  sawmill  in  company  with  his  son  George, 
and  Joseph  a) id  Sherman  Loomis.  He  was  a man  of  great 
mirthfulness  and  wit.  Died  Kov.  7th,  1854.  Mrs.  Beach 
died  Aug.  30th,  1846,  aged  67.  Children,  Sylva,  lost  in  the 
Avoods  in  1824.  George,  born  1799.  Married  Mary  Dela- 
ber.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1822.  Opened  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Win.  Cunningham.  Lives  in  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Orlando  Beach,  brother  of  George,  born  Dec.  14th,  1802. 
Married  Julia  Pardee,  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  a carriage,  in  1838.  Second  wife,  Susan,  daughter  of 
Judge  Philo  Welton.  Mr.  Beach  has  been  an  active  busi- 
ness man  for  upwards  of  50  years. 

Luman  Beach  was  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Ct.,  in  177  8 
Married  Lydia  Wright.  Moved  from  Morgan,  Ohio,  to 
Wadsworth  in  1834.  O wned  the  farm  on  Holmes’  Brook 
Hill  where  the  Mennonite  church  now  stands.  Died  Dec. 
29th,  1837.  Mrs.  Beach  died  Jan.  29th,  1849,  aged  73. 

Dea.  Wm.  K.  Beach,  son  of  Luman,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, 1798.  Married  Henrietta  Emory.  Second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Sackett.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  March,  1830. 
Was  an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  a 
man  of  great  firmness  and  decision  of  character.  Be- 
moved  to  Appleton,  Wis.  From  there  he  led  two  compa- 
nies of  emigrants  into  Kansas,  in  the  time  of  the  outrages 
committed  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  settled  at  Fremont, 
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Kansas.  Oil  the  death  of  his  son,  Dr.  8.  E.  Beach,  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
Jonathan  M.  Beach,  in  Chatham,  Nov.  21st,  1872. 

Dr.  Erasmus  M.  Beach,  second  son  of  Luman,  died  in 
Tallmadge,  1822. 

Edwin  A.  Beach,  third  son  of  Luman,  born  in  Morgan, 
O.,  1813.  Married  Didemia  Chapman.  Came  to  Wads- 
worth in  1834.  Was  a worthy  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  Was  killed  by  a falling  tree,  Aug.  8th,  1844. 

Dea.  Jonathan  M.  Beach,  fourth  son  of  Luman,  born  in 
Morgan,  1827.  Married  Mrs.  Angelina  Brook.  Second 
wife,  Miss  Carrie  Clapp.  Resides  in  Chatham,  O. 

Daughters  of  Luman  Beach  : Frances,  born  1797 ; mar- 

ried Samuel  Knowlton.  Second  husband,  Taylor  Peck. 
Third,  Daniel  Beach.  Died  Feb.  23d,  1875.  Charlotte  M.> 
wife  of  Merrills  Willey.  Cornelia  L.,  wife  of  John 
Chase.  Caroline  E.,  born  1818  ; married  Dr.  C.  N.  Lyman. 
Malvina  A.,  wife  of  J.  B.  Campbell. 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Beach,  son  of  Wm.  K.  Beach,  born  in 
1822.  Studied  with  Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee,  and  practiced  two 
years  in  Sharon.  Married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Mc- 
Gregor. Removed  to  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  1838.  Was  a 
man  of  superior  ability,  and  attained  a high  standing  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  He  removed  with  his  father  to 
Fremont,  Kansas,  in  1856.  He  was  appoinied  a surgeon  in 
the  army  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  died  at  Louis- 
ville, Kv.,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Erasmus  M.  Beach,  second  son  of  Wm.  K.,  was  a stu- 
dent of  medicine.  Died  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  aged  26. 

Dr.  Isaac  B.  Beech,  a native  of  Maine,  practiced  medi- 
cine several  years  in  Sharon.  Died  in  Cleveland  Dec.  10th, 
1860,  aged  about  60. 

Sargent  W.  Beech,  brother  of  I.  B.,  born  in  Maine,  1813. 
Still  resides  in  Sharon. 

Julius  Beech,  a native  of  Goshen,  Ct.,  came  to  Norton 
Center,  and  lived  there  several  years.  Died  in  Wisconsin. 
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THE  BELL  FAMILY. 

Dea.  James  Bell,  a native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Guil- 
ford and  settled  just  east  of  the  site  of  Seville  in  1821. 
Was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Congregational  church.  He  was  highly 
respected  as  a worthy  citizen  and  a good  man.  14e  died 
at  95  years  of  age. 

Col.  Win.  H.  Bell,  eldest  son  of  James,  came  to  Guilford 
in  1819.  Married  a daughter  of  Samuel  Owen.  Was  Jus- 
tice ot  the  Peace,  Colonel  of  Militia,  and  a leading  man  in 
the  county.  Died  July  13th,  1829. 

John  Bell,  second  son  of  James,  taught  the  first  winter 
school  in  Guilford.  Lives  in  Wisconsin. 

Nathaniel  Bell,  third  son,  was  County  Surveyor  of  Me- 
dina county.  Married  .Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  Philo 
Welton.  Died  in  Wisconsin. 

Dea.  James  A.  Bell,  fourth  son,  married  Mary  Ann 
Spear.  Was  Representative  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and 
held  positions  of  trust  in  the  county.  Lives  in  Iowa. 

Jacob  Bell,  fifth  son,  was  educated  at  Western  Reserve 
College.  Followed  the  business  of  wagon  making  in  Se- 
ville. Was  an  influential  man.  Resides  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

Daughters  of  Dea.  James  Bell : Margaret,  married  Jesse 
Rhodes.  Resides  at  Menasha,  Wis.  Nancy,  married  Capt. 
Austin  Badger.  Martha,  married  Kilbourn  Owen.  Lives 
at  Spring  Prairie,  Wis.  Mary  Ann,  married  Dr.  Jesse  L. 
Mills.  Resides  at  Spring  Prairie,  Wis. 

THE  BENTLY  FAMILY. 

Edward  B.  Bentlv,  born  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1795. 
Married  Clerimond  Brock  way.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in 
1835.  Settled  in  Sharon  in  1830.  Died  April  5th,  187 1. 
Mrs.  Bently  died  April  22d,  1874,  aged  74. 

Children  of  Edward  B.  Bently : Barber  B.,  born  1817. 

Married  Susan  Ellis.  Resides  in  Algonquin,  111.  Adaline, 
born  1822.  Married  Joseph  Brown.  Maria,  born  1824. 
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Married  Samuel  I).  Crane.  Horace,  born  1828.  Resides 
in  California.  Lucy  A.,  born  Apr.  1st,  1830.  Married 
George  A.  Brown.  Jewitt  F.  G.,  born  1838.  Lives  in  Mis- 
souri. Frances  E.,  married  C.  J.  Rudesill. 

THE  BENNETT  FAMILY. 

Four  brothers  ot  that  name  came  from  Vermont.  Tim- 
othy S.  Bennett  came  with  Leavitt  W eeks  in  1818.  Lived 
in  the  east  part  of  Wadsworth.  Married  Rachel,  daugh- 
ter of  Holland  Brown.  He  still  lives,  past  80  years  of  age, 
in  Medina  township. 

Abel  Bennett  lived  ntany  years  in  Norton.  Now  lives 
in  Royalton. 

Stanton  Bennett,  died  in  Wadsworth,  1874,  aged  68. 

Elam  Bennett,  fell  dead  while  at  work  in  the  hayfield,  in 
1832. 

Joseph  A.  Bennett,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  a tailor, 
lived  several  years  in  Wadsworth  and  in  Sharon. 

THE  BLOCKER  FAMILY. 

Samuel  Blocker,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to 
Wadsworth  in  1815,  and  settled  on  the  farm  east  of  the 
village,  now  owned  by  Seth  Baughman.  He  was  the  first 
tailor  of  Wadsworth,  and  a quiet,  temperate,  and  indus- 
trious citizen.  Died  April  2d,  1844,  aged  76. 

David  Blocker,  eldest  son  of  Samuel,  came  with  his 
father.  Of  his  famous  hunting  exploits,  the  readers  of 
this  work  have  been  informed.  He  was  a strictly  honest, 
industrious  citizen.  He  was  unmarried.  Died  June  12th, 
1836,  aged  38. 

Eli  Blocker,  second  son  of  Samuel,  a respected  citizen, 
died  at  Norton  Center,  Feb.  18th,  1845,  aged  38. 

Sherman  Blocker,  third  son,  was  born  in  Wadsworth, 
Dec.  15th,  1819.  Attorney  at  law.  Was  for  several  years 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Post  Master  at  Wadsworth.  He 
Married  Sarah  E.  Adams.  Resides  in  Akron. 
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Lydia,  eldest  daughter,  married  Abraham  Franks.  Re- 
sides in  Doylestown.  Amanda,  born  1812.  Married 
Nicholas  Long,  jr.  Died  in  Michigan.  Elizabeth,  born 
June,  1814.  Married  David  Baughman.  Lives  in  Wads- 
worth. 

THE  BETTZ  FAMILY. 

John  Bettz  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Chippewa 
township.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  worthy  citizen,  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  church.  Died  in  Norton  about  1856, 
aged  74.  Abraham  Bettz,  his  son,  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Wadsworth,  on  the  farm  now  the  residence  of 
Daniel  Bolich.  He  now  resides  in  Norton.  John  Bettz, 
jr.,  a joiner,  died  in  Norton,  Oct.,  1854,  aged  62. 

TITE  BROWNS. 

In  the  early  history  of  Wadsworth  and  the  adjoining 
townships,  there  were  probably  more  of  this  than  of  any 
other  name.  They  were  of  not  less  than  seven  distinct 
family  connections. 

Hon.  Frederick  Brown.  In  the  early  history  of  Medina 
county,  no  man  was  more  widely  known  or  exerted  a 
more  decided  influence  upon  tiie  new  settlement  than 
Judge  Brown.  He  was  a genuine  representative  of  Puri- 
tan principles  and  Puritan  blood.  He  was  a descendant, 
of  the  fifth  generation,  from  Peter  Brown,  one  of  the  pil- 
grim band  who  came  in  the  May  Flower  to  Plymouth,  in 
1620,  and  of  Nathan  Gilbert,  Joseph  Loomis,  Begat  Egg- 
lestone,  and  John  Drake,  early  settlers  of  Windsor,  Ct., 
and  Dea.  Samuel  Chapin  and  Nathaniel  Bliss,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  all  well  known  in  early  history  as  the  ances- 
tors of  the  numerous  families  in  New  England  bearing 
'those  names.  His  father,  Capt.  John  Brown,  commanded 
a company  of  volunteer  minute  men  in  the  Revolution, 
raised  in  Canton,  Ct.,  who  joined  the  army  at. New  York, 
where  he  died  Sept.  3d,  1776,  leaving  a widow  and  eleven 
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children,  Frederick,  the  second  son,  being  then  7 years  old. 
IJe  was  born  in  Canton,  Ct.,  Aug.  14th,  1769.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  by 
means  of  having  access  to  a circulating  library,  early 
formed  a habit  of  reading,  and  became  a man  of  extensive 
information.  He  represented  the  town  of  Colbrook  in 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  exciting  times  of  the  war 
of  1812.  lie  emigrated  to  Wadsworth  in  1816.  Assisted 
in  the  first  organization  of  the  town.  Was  one  of  the  first 
Trustees,  and  second  Post  Master.  On  the  organization  of 
the  county  he  was  chosen  Senior  Associate  Judge,  which 
office  he  held  from  1818  to  1832,  14  years.  During  most  of 
this  term  of  office,  the  Presiding  Judge,  having  a large 
.circuit,  usually  arrived  late  in  the  session,  to  try  the  chan- 
cery cases  and  such  others  as  required  his  presence,  so  that 
during  those  years,  in  most  of  the  cases,  Judge  Jrown  pre- 
sided, and  was  regarded  as  a man  of  clear  judgment.  In 
his  religious  views  he  was  a Congregationalist,  and  was 
the  first  to  move  toward  the  establishment  of  a church  of 
that  order.  Of  his  efforts  in  that  direction  we  have  spo- 
ken in  the  memorial  sermon.  He  was  very  firm  and  de- 
cided in  his  religious  views,  yet  tolerant  of  others.  On 
all  subjects  relating  to  religion,  morals,  politics,  and  educa- 
tional and  social  advancement,  he  was  outspoken  and  fore- 
most in  action.  None  doubted  where  to  find  him.  Yet  he 
was  not  intrusive  nor  bitter.  His  known  views  sometimes 
created  enemies  who  could  detract  him  in  his  absence,  yet 
feared  to  meet  him.  One  individual  in  particular,  whose 
name  need  not  be  mentioned  as  he  has  long  since  died,  an 
intemperate  man  who  disliked  him  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  political  principles,  with  the  recklessness 
of  truth  for  which  he  was  noted,  Jor  many  years  circula- 
ted stories  representing  him  in  the  light  of  a narrow,  illib- 
eral bigot,  some  of  which  are  still  current,  but  not  believed 
by  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  writer,  though  his  son, 
never  heard  him  speak  disparagingly  of  a neighbor,  or  of 
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any  other  church  than  his  own,  nor  would  lie  permit  any 
such  conversation  in  his  house.  Of  even  the  enemy  re- 
ferred to,  he  always  spoke  with  respect.  Tn  1842,  feeling 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  removed  to  Circleville  to  reside 
with  his  son,  Dr.  Marcus  Brown,  where  he  died  March 
14th,  1848.  He  was  twice  married.  Ilis  first  wife  was 
Catharine  Case.  Second,  Cliloe  Pettibone.  Children  : 

Frederick  Anson,  eldest  son,  attorney  at  law,  never  lived 
in  Wadsworth.  Born  Aug.  9tli,  1793.  Died  Aug.  4tli, 
1863. 

Dr.  Marcus  Brown,  born  in  Canton,  Ct.,  July  5th,  1797. 
Resided  two  years  in  Wadsworth.  Practiced  medicine  in 
Pickway  county,  O.,  many  years,  and  still  resides  in  Cir- 
cleville. He  has  stood  high  among  the  physicians  of  Ohio, 
and  has  filled  many  positions  of  trust.  None  of  his  fami- 
ly are  living. 

Catharine,  born  in  Colbrook,  Ct.,  1799.  Married  Timo- 
thy Hudson.  Resides  at  Ligoneer,  Ind. 

Chloe  Volucia,  born  in  Colbrook,  May  6th,  1810.  Was 
from  youth  engaged  in  teaching.  At  her  death,  principal 
of  an  academy  for  young  ladies.  She  died  at  Walcotville, 
Ind.,  Sept.  14th,  1840. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  born  at  Colbrook,  Nov.  12th,  1812. 
Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee.  Married  Emily 
C.,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  Lyman.  Second  wife,  Me- 
lissa, daughter  of  Edson  Phelps.  Removed  to  Indiana, 
where  he  attained  a high  reputation  as  a physician,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  died  at  Haw  Patch,  Ind.,  Jan. 
24th,  1842.  His  aged  mother  died  in  the  same  house,  ten 
days  afterward. 

Rev.  Edward  Brown,  born  in  Colbrook,  Nov.  1st,  1814. 
His  professional  history  is  given  in  that  of  the  clergymen 
of  Wadsworth.  Married  Eliza  Jane  Johnson,  of  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  Second  wife,  Laura  Jane  Goodale,  of  Amherst,  Mass- 
Children  : Florence  Amelia,  born  June  3d,  1845.  Died 
Aug.  5th,  1866.  Marian  Eliza,  born  Feb.  14th,  1847. 
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Died  Nov.  28th,  1864.  Ellen,  died  in  infancy.  Marcus  Au- 
relius, born  Oct.  9th,  1853,  at  Wautoma,  Wis.  Printer. 

Laura,  third  daughter  of  Frederick  Brown,  born  in 
Wadsworth,  March  11th,  1820.  Graduated  at  Granville 
Female  Seminary,  in  1840.  Married  Dr.  John  A.  Butler, 
Lagrange,  Ind.  Second  husband,  Francis  J.  Smith.  Re- 
sides in  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Sarah  M.,  fourth  daughter  of  F.  Brown,  born  in  Wads- 
worth, July  2d,  1823.  Married  Chester  C.  11  amnion,  La- 
grange, Ind.  She  now  resides  at  Yankton,  Dakota. 

Holland  Brown,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to 
Wadsworth  about  1824.  Lived  on  the  northeast  corner 
farm,  now  the  town-line  coal-mine.  He  was  a worthy 
citizen,  a member  of  the  Disciple  church.  Died  Apr.  22d,  ’44 
aged  76.  Children  : Lyman,  killed  at  Akron  by  accident, 

Dec.  1825,  aged  27.  Rachel,  married  T.  S.  Bennett.  Al- 
mon,  born,  1801.  Resided  several  y^ars  in  Wadsworth, 
Sharon,  and  Norton.  He  is  a carpenter  by  occupation. 
Has  been  for  several  years  a resident  of  Akron  (Middle- 
bury  Ward).  Has  held  several  couuty  offices.  Is  now 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Erastus  Brown  was  also  for  many  years  a resident  of 
Wadsworth,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  house  join- 
er, and  wagon  maker.  Resides  in  Weymouth. 

Ahi  Brown  was  a respected  citizen  of  Wadsworth,  a car- 
penter. Member  of  the  Disciple  church.  Married  Emily, 
Daughter  of  Jotham  Blakesley.  Died  Mar.  9th,  1837. 

Rev.  Leonard  Brown,  born  1811.  Married  Ann  L., 
daughter  of  Phineas  Butler.  Is  a minister  of  the  Disciple 
church.  Resides  in  Wellington,  O. 

Rev.  Holland  Brown,  born  1813.  Is  a minister  of  the 
Disciple  church.  Resides  in  Brooklyn,  O. 

Sumner  Brown,  brother  of  Holland,  resided  several 
years  at  Western  Star,  and  in  Sharon.  Of  his  history  no 
particulars  are  obtained.  His  son,  Ileman  Brown,  was  a 
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stone-cutter,  once  well  known  in  Wadsworth.  His  other 
sons  were  Charles  and  Sumner.  A daughter  married  San- 
ford D.  Clark,  a merchant  of  Western  Star.  None  of  that 
family  are  living. 

Dernas,  Josiah,  and  Benjamin  Brown,  nephews  of  Hol- 
land and  Sumner,  resided  several  years  east  of  Stony 
Ridge.  Of  their  history  little  can  be  obtained.  Josiah, 
the  only  survivor,  now  lives  in  Oberlin. 

John  Brown,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  W adsworth.  He  was  a blacksmith.  Mar- 
ried Jerusha  Sim  cox.  Died  1855,  aged  55. 

Abraham  Brown,  a native  of  Vermont,  and  his  son, 
John  Brown,  a single  man,  lived  many  years  in  Norton 
township.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tyler,  of  Wadsworth,  and  Mrs. 
William  Walcott,  of  Westfield,  were  his  daughters. 

John  Brown,  of  Chippewa,  built  a mill  on  Silver  Creek 
Time  of  death  and  age  unknown.  He  was  a worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Capt.  Ezekiel  Brown  was  of  the  seventh  generation 
from  Rev.  Chad  Brown,  colleague  and  successor  of  Roger 
Williams  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  son  of  Eseck 
Brown.  Was  born  in  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  June,  1801.  Mar- 
ried Mary  Tucker.  Emigrated  to  Sharon  in  1838.  A 
man  of  education,  and  influence  in  society,  and  highly  re- 
spected. Died  March  11th,  1875.  Children  : Ann  Eliza, 
born  1824.  Married  Edwin  Farr.  George  A.,  born  Apr. 
17th,  1827.  Married  Lucy  A.  Bently.  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  present  Mayor  of  Wadsworth.  Abbie,  married 
Kedor  L.  Chandler.  Died  in  1869,  aged  39. 

PHINEAS  BUTLER, 

Born  in  Saybrook,  Ct.,  1791.  Married  Sarah  Pardee.  Emi- 
grated to  Wadsworth  from  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  in  1818.  He 
was  a leading  member  of  the  Disciple  church.  Died  in 
1846.  Mrs.  Butler  died  1844.  Children  : Ann  L.,  married 
Rev.  Leonard  Brown.  Resides  in  Wellington.  Rev.  Par. 
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dee  Butler,  born  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  1816.  Educated  at 
Wadsworth  Academy.  Is  a minister  of  the  Disciple 
church.  lie  was  one  of  the  early  emigrants  to  Kansas 
and  a zealous  supporter  of  the  Free  State  cause,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  at  one  time  taken  by  a mob  of 
Border  Kuffians,  at  Atchison,  and  placed  on  a raft  and 
sent  down  the  Missouri  River  without  paddle  or  oar.  Af- 
ter floating  several  miles  he  was  picked  up  by  a passing 
steamer.  He  still  lives  in  Kansas.  George  W.  Butler, 
born  Mar.  22d,  1820.  Married  H annah  Hull.  Lived  several 
years  in  Medina,  and  died  in  1845.  Sylvanus,  born  1822. 
Died  1844.  Sarah  Maria,  born  Feb.  18th,  1825.  Married 
Nathaniel  B.  Eastman.  Resides  in  Seville. 

the  briggs's. 

Daniel  Briggs,  Esq.,  son  of  Abiel  Briggs,  born  in  Berk- 
ley, Mass.,  1780.  Came  to  Sharon  in  1834.  Died  I860, 
aged  80.  Children : Emeline,  married  Hiram  Hayden. 
Alice,  married  Robert  Hilliard.  Daniel,  died  in  Akron- 
Dr.  Henry,  lives  in  Georgia. 

Thomas  Briggs,  brother  of  Daniel,  wras  born  in  Berkley. 
Mass.,  Jan.  27th,  1790.  Moved  to  Sharon  in  1834.  Died 
Aug.  2d,  1863.  Children  : Louisa,  married  G.  W.  Crane. 
Alinda,  married  Barnabas  Crane,  jr.  Maria,  married  Mr* 
Haskell.  Lives  in  Marysville,  Cal.  Daniel,  born  1818. 
Married  Rhoda  Pratt.  Abiel,  born  Sept.  25th,  1820.  Mar- 
ried Harriet  C.  Dinsmore.  Silas,  lives  in  Sharon.  George, 
Benjamin,  Warren,  John  G.,  and  Joseph,  all  live  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Freeman  Briggs,  born  in  Berkley,  1792.  Died  June  13th, 
1874. 

DANIEL  BOLICH, 

Came  to  WadswTorth  in  1830,  from  Pennsylvania.  Died 
Oct.  11th,  1862,  aged  72. 

Joseph  Bolich,  born  Mar.  18th,  1817.  Married  Nancy 
Simcox.  Still  lives  in  Wadsworth.  Sons:  Daniel,  Har- 
rison, Harvey,  and  Talbert. 
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BROUSE  FAMILY. 

Michael  Brouse  and  his  son  Michael  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Chippewa.  He  died  Nov.  6th,  1854,  aged 
102.  Michael,  jr.,  died  May  13th,  1859,  aged  48.  Sons : 
John,  Michael,  William,  Curtis,  Jacob,  and  Frederick. 

THE  CHATFIELDS. 

William  Chatfield,  Esq.,  came  from  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  to 
Sharon,  about  1834.  Was  a prominent  citizen  for  several 
years.  Died  Feb.  7th,  1842,  aged  67.  Children:  Guy  C., 
Milton,  Lewis  C.,  Mina,  and  William. 

THE  CHANDLERS. 

Edward  C.  Chandler  and  his  brother,  Matthew  Allen, 
came  from  Windsor,  Ct.,  about  1838,  to  Sharon.  Edward 
married  Julia  Hayden.  Died  Aug.  7th,  1861.  Matthew 
A.  still  resides  in  Sharon.  Silas  P.  Chandler,  born  in 
Heading.  Vt.,  Oct.  1st,  1788.  Died  Oct.  4th,  1863.  He  was 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Was  an  active  business  man.  Came 
to  Norton  in  1830,  and  settled  in  Sharon  in  1831.  Child- 
ren : Silas  P.,  born  Dec.  16th,  1819.  Married  Clarissa 

Blanchard.  Kedor  L.,  born  1820.  Resides  in  Kansas. 
Mary,  died  in  Illinois.  Almira,  married  llenry  Peiton. 
Henry  Z.,  born  Mar.  31st,  1827.  Married  Marcia  Goodwin . 
Philander,  born  1829.  Married  Susan  Cox.  Loretta,  mar- 
ried Leonard  Wyman.  Nancy,  married  J.  N.  Lee.  The 
Chandler  Brothers  are  enterprising  business  men,  and 
have  done  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

CLARK  FAMILIES. 

There  were  several  families  of  that  name  connected  with 
the  pioneer  history. 

Cephas  Clark,  born  in  Massachusetts,  July  7th,  1779. 
(His  father  came  frcm  England  before  the  Revolution). 
He  moved  to  Ohio  in  1816,  and  settled  a little  south  of  Sc_ 
ville,  in  the  north  part  of  Milton. 
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Aaron  Clark,  fifth  son  of  Cephas,  born  Aug.  20th,  1811. 
Married  Susan,  daughter  of  Valentine  Itigleman,  and  lo- 
cated in  Guilford  in  1835,  where  were  born  John  A.,  David, 
Cephas,  and  Sarah  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  died  in  1848,  and  the 
two  youngest  children  have  since  died.  Mr.  Clark  was  a 
conscientious,  honest,  and  upright  man,  and  a devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  the  meetings  of  which  he  never 
failed  to  attend.  Being  very  industrious  he  did  much  to 
subdue  the  wilderness  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
by  his  strict  integrity  and  generous  impulses,  left  a very 
favorable  impress  upon  the  community. 

John  A.  Clark  was  born  on  the  homestead  farm,  in  Guil- 
ford township,  Jan.  7th,  1837.  Was  educated  at  Seville 
Academy,  and  engaged  in  teaching  and  farming  pursuits 
till  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Wadsworth  and  engaged  in 
the  printing  business,  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  in  1869 
and  '70  was  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Schools.  Has 
held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  village,  and  other  positions 
of  public  trust.  Has  built  up  a large  and  successful  busi- 
ness by  his  energy,  industry,  and  systematic  habits,  and  by 
his  publications  is  exerting  a wide  influence  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  public  good.  He  married  Emily  U.,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Colburn,  of  Guilford. 

Clement  Clark,  a soldier  of  the  Devolution,  came  about 
1820,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ebenezer  Andrus,  from 
Vermont,  and  settled  in  the  southwest  part  of  Norton 
township.  He  was  a member  ot  the  Congregational 
church,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  His  son,  Levi 
Clark,  married  the  widow  of  Daniel  Ware.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  lived 
many  years  in  Norton.  . 

Dr.  Miles  Clark  and  his  brothers,  Judge  Lyman  Clark 
and  Rev.  Homer  Clark,  came  to  New  Portage  about  1817. 
Dr.  and  Judge  Clark  died  in  1827.  But  little  can  be  ob- 
tained of  their  early  history.  Carlos  Clark,  son  of  Dr. 
Miles  Clark,  built  the  mill  on  Wolf  Creek  still  known  as 
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Clark’s  mill.  Rev.  Homer  Clark  became  a distinguished 
Methodist  preacher.  He  still  lives  at  Somerville,  O. 

Sanford  D.  Clark  was  for  several  years  a merchant  of 
Western  Star;  firm  of  Griswold  & Clark.  Married  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  Sumner  Brown.  Removed  West. 

Richard  Clark,  a native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Wads- 
worth from  Pittsburg  in  1821.  Married  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Obadiah  Newcomb.  Died  Mar.  17th,  1864,  aged 
69.  He  made  pewter  buttons,  spoons  and  ladles,  in  the 
days  when  such  things  were  in  demand.  He  also  taught 
singing  for  many  years  when  the  fugue  tunes  were  in 
vogue.  He  was  one  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Disci- 
ple church.  Victory  Clark,  brother  of  Richard,  lived  sev- 
eral years  in  Wadsworth.  Moved  to  Marion  county 
about  1835.  Died  at  Lafayette,  O. 

CRANE  FAMILIES. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Sharon  were  the  families  of 
Barnabas  and  William  Crane,  from  Berkley,  Mass. 

Barnabas  Crane  was  for  many  years  a sea  captain,  a man 
of  education,  energy,  and  public  spirit.  He  did  much  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  early  days  of  the  township. 
Was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Sharon  Academy. 
Died  May  3d,  1860,  aged  85.  Children : George  W.,  lives 
in  Sharon.  Joseph,  drowned  in  Lake  Skeneateles,  N.  Y. 
in  1857.  His  wife  also  shared  the  same  fate.  Her  body 
was  recovered,  and  buried  in  Sharon.  William  A.,  lives 
in  Minn.  Henry  C.,  died  in  Cal.  Barnabas,  jr.,  died  in 
Sharon,  Nov.,  1856. 

William  Crane  came  to  Sharon  in  1833.  Died  May  4th, 
1864,  aged  83.  Children  : Samuel  D.,  lives  in  Sharon. 
Alfred,  ditto.  Elizabeth,  married  Cicero  Phelps.  Lives 
in  Bureau  county,  111. 

CURTIS  FAMILIES. 

Capt.  Cyrus  Curtis  was  born  at  Norfolk,  Ct.,  1767.  He 
married  Editha  Mills.  Resided  at  New  Haven,  Vt.,  and 
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Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Came  to  Wadsworth,  1829.  Was  a man 
of  strong  mind  and  pure  character,  highly  esteemed  by 
his  acquaintances.  Died  Dec.  6th,  1839. 

Col.  Norman  Curtis,  eldest  son  of  Cyrus  Curtis,  born  in 
Norfolk,  Ct.,  July  24th,  1792.  Married  Elizabeth  Lampson. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  from  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1821. 
Was  a man  of  much  influence,  and  held  many  important 
offices  in  the  township,  where  he  resided  12  years.  He  re- 
moved to  Sharon  in  1833,  where  he  resided  20  years.  His 
present  residence  is  in  Rockford,  111.  Mrs.  Curtis  died 
Apr.  28th,  1856,  aged  53.  Children  : Rachel  and  Editha, 
reside  in  Rockford,  111.  Helen,  married  Enoch  Jackson. 
Died  in  111.,  1861.  Loyal  Curtis  was  Steward  of  the  Ohio 
Insane  Asylum.  Died  Nov.  12th,  1853,  aged  27.  George 
R.,  born  in  Sharon,  1839.  Was  in  the  drug  business  sever- 
al years  in  Medina,  and  in  Janesville,  Wis.  Died  at  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  1873. 

Cyrus  Curtis,  jr.,  born  in  Norfolk,  Ct.,  Dec.  24th,  1794. 
Came  from  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  to  Wadsworth  Feb.,  1828. 
Has  been  a man  of  influence  in  the  town  for  47  years. 
Was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Township  Trustee,  and  School 
Director  for  a number  of  terms.  Was  a consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  a man  of  strict  integrity,  re- 
spected by  all  the  community. # Died  Mar.  8th,  1875. 
Children:  Judge  Albert  L.,  born  Marcellus  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
20th,  1818.  Married  Roxy  Hill.  Resides  in  Ashland.  H. 
Holland,  born  1820.  Married  Miss  Brewster.  Resides  in 
Iowa.  William  Pitt,  born  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26th, 
1822.  Married  Adelia  Lyman.  Is  a druggist.  Resides 
in  Wadsworth.  Charles  B.,  bona  in  Wadsworth  Jan  16th, 
1824.  Married  Maria  Turner.  Died  1867,  Grace  Orra, 
born  1832.  Married  Rev.  R.  Hager.  Died  1856.  Grace 
Melissa,  born  1832.  Married  Benjamin  Binder,  who  was 
killed  in  the  war.  Second  husband,  Michael  Sands.  Re- 
sides in  Wis.  Lampson  C.,  born  1837.  Married  Caroline 
Nye.  Resides  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Capt.  Jotham  Curtis,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  lived 
several  years  on  the  line  of  Wadsworth  and  Guilford. 
Moved  with  his  sons,  Thomas  J.,  Jotham,  and  Jonathan, 
to  Mich.,  where  he  died,  upwards  of  90  years  old. 

John  and  William  Curtis,  young’  men,  came  about  1818 
with  their  brother-in-law,  Abiah  Lindley,  to  Wadsworth. 
John  died  1820,  and  was  the  first  adult  buried  in  Wads- 
worth cemetery.  William  married  Elizabeth  McCabe,  and 
lived  several  years  in  Guilford.  Died  1826. 

COLBURN  FAMILY. 

Sewell  Colburn,  native  of  Connecticut,  lived  several 
years  on  the  west  line  of  Wadsworth.  Had  lost ‘an  arm. 
Time  of  death  and  age  not  known.  Children  : Sewell, 

resided  several  years  in  Guilford  ; now  at  Gaiion.  Thom- 
as Colburn,  born  at  Bennington,  Vt.  Married  Lydia  Dean. 
He  has  been  an  industrious  and  energetic  man.  Came  to 
Wadsworth  about  1824.  Paid  for  his  farm  by  working  by 
the  year.  Has  accumulated  a competence,  and  resides  in 
Guilford.  Children:  Emily  U.,  born  Aug.  25th,  1837. 

Married  John  A.  Clark.  Minerva,  married  Van  B.  Mar- 
tin. Fanny,  married  Clark  Crawford.  Marion  J.,  born 
1845.  James  M.,  born  1847.  Married  Emma  Gove.  Is  a 
printer.  Resides  at  Wadsworth.  Medwin,  born  1854. 
Merit,  born  1856. 


CAMPBELL  FAMILIES. 

Joshua  Campbell,  born  in  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.  Resided 
many  years  in  Vermont.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1832. 
Died  in  Oberlin,  1849,  aged  85.  Children  : Miranda,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Foster.  Second  husband,  Josiah  Jaquith.  Jona- 
than S.,  born  Chateaugay,  1800.  Married  Ozima  Samson. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  1831.  Removed  to  Oberlin.  Killed 
by  a falling  tree  in  Iowa,  1863.  Ralph,  born  1802.  A man 
of  education,  for  many  years  a teacher.  Died  at  Black 
River,  1854.  James  B.,  born  1804.  Married  Lucina  Sam- 
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son.  Second  wife,  Malvina  Beach.  Came  to  Wadsworth 
1833.  Removed  to  Oberlin.  Resided  several  years  in  Mt. 
Vernon.  Now  lives  in  Wadsworth.  Children:  Livonia, 
married  L.  Chadwick.  Clara,  married  J.  B.  Pratt.  Cy- 
rene,  married  C.  N.  Leash.  Louisa,  married  J.  S.  Jones- 
J.  W.,  born  Oct.  6th,  1850.  Married  Eva  Ogden.  Lives 
in  Wadsworth.  Mary,  married  E.  N.  Funk.  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Robert  Welch. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Campbell,  born  in  Vermont.  Came  to 
Wadsworth  1832.  Married  Miss  Birge,  of  Sharon.  Stud- 
ied with  Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee.  Died  in  Indiana,  1838. 

DEAN  FAMILIES. 

Daniel  Dean,  mentioned  in  this  history  as  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  son  of  Benjamin  Dean,  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
Ct.,  Mar.  31st,  1765.  Moved  to  Franklin,  Vt.  Married 
Mary  Field.  Came  to  Wadsworth  Mar.  17th,  1814.  Erect- 
ted  the  first  dwelling.  He  was  a man  of  strong  mind, 
somewhat  eccentric,  of  firm  principles.  Was  a member  of 
the  Baptist  church,  and  in  his  later  years  a licensed  preach- 
er of  that  denomination.  Died  Mar.  6th,  1836. 

Benjamin  Dean,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Dean,  was  born  in 
Bristol,  Vt,  Aug.  1st,  1797.  Came  to  Wadsworth  Mar.  1st, 
1814.  with  O.  Durham,  through  the  woods,  and  together 
they  cut  the  first  tree.  For  50  years  his  name  was  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  the  township,  always  on  the  side 
of  sound  morality,  education,  and  public  improvement. 
He  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty. His  early  education  was  limited,  but  his  mind  was 
strong  and  active,  and  by  reading  and  observation  he  ac- 
quired more  than  an  ordinary  store  of  knowledge,  and 
for  some  years  was  a successful  teacher.  He  married 
Julia  Phelps.  Second  wife,  Harriet  Fairchild,  of  Sharon. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  till  it  disbanded, 
when  he  became  a constant  attendant  at  the  Congregation- 
al, and  was  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
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School,  some  of  his  family  being  members.  He  removed 
to  Iowa  in  1864,  where  he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  No  incident  of  the  pioneer  meeting 
was  more  pleasing*  to  the  assembled  throng*  than  his  intro- 
duction as  the  man  who  cut  the  first  tree,  and  the  reading* 
of  his  interesting  narrative.  lie  returned,  highly  gratified 
with  the  reception  he  received  from  his  old  friends.  His 
health,  long  enfeebled,  continued  to  fail  till  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, Oct.  11th,  1874,  when  he  departed,  in  triumphant 
Christian  hope.  Sons  of  Benjamin  Dean:  Amos,  born  in 

Wadsworth.  Lives  in  Blairstown,  Iowa.  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Stowell  and  Frederick,  mentioned 
.n  the  soldiers’  list,  died  in  the  army.  Corydon. 

Daniel  Dean,  ir.,  was  a promising  young  man.  Died 
March,  1823,  aged  24. 

Moses  Dean  was  a resident  of  Wadsworth  for  many 
years.  Built  a wagon  shop  just  west  of  the  cemetery. 
The  remains  of  the  dam  built  lor  running  machinery,  in 
1828,  are  still  seen.  He  married  Harriet  Hosford,  of 
Westfield.  Died  in  Iowa. 

Ebenezer  Dean,  lives  near  Dixon,  111.  Salmon  Dean, 
lives  in  Iowa.  William,  died  in  Iowa.  Polly,  died  in 
Wadsworth,  1824.  Ruth,  married  D.  Gridlcy.  Died  in 
Wadsworth. 

Joseph  Dean,  Brother  of  Daniel,  lived  several  years  in 
Wadsworth.  Died  in  Sharon. 

A poll  os  Dean  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  east 
part  of  Guilford.  Sons  : James  and  Asahel. 

THE  DURIIAMS. 

Oliver  Durham  was  born  1780.  Removed  from  Hines- 
burg,  Vt.,  to  Ohio,  about  1812,  in  company  with  his  broth- 
er Elisha,  who  died  on  the  way  at  Meadville,  Pa.  He 
came  to  Wadsworth  Mar.  1st,  1814.  He  was  a quiet,  in- 
dustrious, honest  man,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Married  Loinira,  daughter  of  Salmon 
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Warner.  Children  : 1 lev.  Alonzo,  first  child  born  in 

Wadsworth,  June,  1814.  Is  a minister  of  the  Frce-Wil* 
Baptist  denomination,  in  Ind.  Elvira,  Thebe,  Julia,  and 
Elisha,  are  none  of  them  living  in  Ohio,  and  theii  history 
is  little  known. 

Calvin  Dorwin  was  a brother  of  O.  Durham.  (A  part 
of  the  family  held  the  name  to  have  been  Dorwin  in  Eng., 
and  called  themselves  by  that  name),  lie  was  a man  of  ed- 
ucation and  ability,  and  prominent  in  the  pioneer  history. 
He  was  for  many  years  a successful  teacher.  Moved  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

ABEL  DICKINSON, 

A native  of  Litchfield  county,  Ct.,  came  to  Wadsworth 
about  1821.  Married  Julia  Moody.  He  was  a man  of 
good  education  and  talent.  Was  the  first  Post  Master  at 
Wadsworth,  and  at  one  period  was  County  Surveyor,  lie 
was  noted  for  the  practical  jokes  he  was  wont  to  play  off 
upon  his  neighbors,  lie  cleared  up  the  farm  and  built  the 
large  stone  house  now  the  residence  of  Wm.  Phelps,  lie 
died  at  Glenhope,  Pa.,  1868,  aged  75. 

EDWIN  DOWD, 

Came  from  Meriden,  Ct.,  in  company  with  his  brother.  T). 
D.  Dowd,  Esq.,  and  his  cousin,  Timothy  Dowd,  to  Seville, 
and  settled  in  Wadsworth  in  1831,  where  he  resided  sever- 
al years,  carrying  on  a boot  and  shoe  shop.  Was  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregational  church.  Moved  to  Oberlin 
in  1833,  and  died  in  III.  D.  D.  and  T.  Dowd  are  still  resi- 
dents of  Guilford. 

DR.  NATHANIEL  EASTMAN, 

Born  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  June  17th,  1792.  lie  came  to 
Wadsworth  in  1823,  where  he  resided  till  1827.  He  was  an 
able  and  skillful  physician,  and  excelled  in  surgical  prac- 
tice. He  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  marine  hospital 
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in  the  war  of  1812.  Was  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  with  Commodore  Perry,  Sept.  10th,  1813,  and  won 
special  notice  as  a surgeon  for  the  efficient  aid  rendered  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  marines  during  and  after  the  battle. 
In  1827  he  removed  to  Seville,  where  for  several  years  he 
kept  a hotel  for  travelers  on  the  turnpike,  then  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  travel  in  Northern  Ohio,  still  continuing 
his  professional  business.  As  a physician  he  had  a high  re- 
gard to  professional  honor,  and  moral  principle.  He  died 
Aug.  15th,  1861.  His  wife  (Emily  Burnham)  still  survives 
him,  aged  75.  Children:  Henry,  a photographer,  resides 
in  Mich.  Nathaniel  Ik,  born  1818.  Married  Sarah  M.  But- 
ler. Besides  in  Seville.  Victor,  born  1820.  Besides  in 
Westfield.  Joseph  C.,  died  when  a young  man. 

EVERIIARD  FAMILIES. 

Jacob  Everhard,  born  in  Northampton,  Pa.,  1760.  He 
was  not  in  the  Revolution,  but  was  for  some  time  a soldier 
in  the  Indian  war  that  continued  after  its  close.  He  came 
to  Wadsworth  in  1818,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the 
farm  southwest  of  the  corners  at  the  coal-banks.  He  was 
a worthy  member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  w^ere  all  his 
family.  Died  Nov.,  1833.  Children : Christian,  born  in 

Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  1783.  Married  Magdalena, 
daughter  of  Adam  Smith.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1815. 
John,  born  1785.  Married  Nancy  Harter.  Came  to  Wads- 
worth 1815.  Christ  ina,  married  Christopher  Basor.  Mary, 
married  William  Basor.  Jacob,  born  1793.  Married  Eliz- 
abeth Smith.  Second  wile,  Mary  Harter.  Lived  just 
over  the  line  of  Chippewa.  Was  an  influential  citizen,  and 
did  much  for  the  cause  of  education.  Susan,  married 
John  Parshall.  Second  husband,  Jesse  Bose.  Elizabeth, 
unmarried,  died  1873,  aged  75.  Jonathan,  born  Feb.  18th, 
1801.  Came  to  Wadsworth  1818.  Moved  to  Sharon  in  1831, 
where  he  still  resides,  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  family. 

Children  of  Christian  Everhard:  Adam,  Emanuel,  and 
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Jesse  reside  in  Wadsworth.  Ezra,  in  Wisconsin.  Henry,  in 
California. 

Children  of  John  Everhard : Solomon,  resides  on  the 

old  homestead.  Mary,  married  Jonas  Kreidcr.  Catherine, 
married  David  Koplin.  Barbara,  married  Jacob  Baugh- 
man. Susan,  married  Frank  Baughman.  Hannah,  mar- 
ried Joel  Hartman.  Christina,  married  Wm.  Lee.  Lydia, 
married  Ephraim  Kremer.  Margaret,  married  P.  Shook. 
Anna,  married  J.  Ilensimer. 

Children  of  Jacob  Everhard:  Lydia,  married  Isaac 

Waidman.  Dr.  Aaron,  lives  in  Ripon,  Wis.  Reuben,  re- 
sides in  Wis.  Sybilla,  married  Peter  Wall.  Dr.  Jacob, 
resides  in  Kasson,  Minn.  Elijah,  died  in  Warsaw,  Ind. 
Andrew,  died  in  the  army.  Hannah,  married  Matthew 
Taggai  t.  William,  resides  in  Peoria,  111.  Dr.  Nathan  is 
noticed  under  the  head  of  physicians  of  Wadsworth.  He 
married  Ella  Findley. 

HON.  WILLIAM  EYLES, 

Born  in  Kent,  Ct.,  Aug.  16th,  1783.  His  father  was  Joshua 
Eyles,  who  died,  when  William  was  quite  young.  Wm. 
married  Polly,  daughter  of  Ananias  Dcrthick.  She  was 
born  in  Colchester,  Ct.,  Sept.  22d,  1782.  In  1813,  he  came 
West  with  his  family,  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
by  the  old  Braddock  army  road,  down  the  Yougheganey, 
through  Pittsburg,  to  Palmyra,  Trumbull  eo.,  Ohio.  In 
passing  over  one  of  the  mountains,  where  the  road  was 
very  narrow,  they  met  several  Conistoga  wagons.  There 
was  no  way  to  pass  except  to  take  Mr.  Eyles’s  wagon  and 
set  it  out  on  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road.  This  the 
teamsters  did,  and  then  passed  on,  cruelly  leaving  him  and 
his  sick  family  to  get  it  back  as  best  they  might.  Alter 
many  hardships  they  arrived  at  their  destination  in  the 
fore  part  of  Oct.,  having  been  on  the  road  40  days.  Mr. 
Eyles  lived  in  Palmyra  about  a year,  when  lie  moved  to 
Portage  towmsliip,  then  Portage,  now  Summit  county,  and 
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bought  a farm  north  of  Summit  Lake,  in  what  is  now  Up- 
per Akron.  His  house  was  where  the  Summit  House  now 
stands.  In  Jan.,  1820,  he  moved  to  Wadsworth,  on  the 
farm  on  the  Akron  road,  now  owned  by  his  son  William, 
and  grandson,  Win.  N.  Eyles.  His  children  who  were  born 
in  Connecticut,  were  Mary  Ann,  born  Mar.  19th,  1805. 
Biancy  Eveline,  born  Mar.  30th,  1807.  Wm.  Madison, 
born  Feb.  lltli,  1812.  Clarinda  Elvira  was  born  in  Por- 
tage, July  12th,  1815.  Betsy  Maria,  born  in  the  same 
place.  Apr.  19th,  1819.  Ann  Louisa  was  born  in  Wads- 
worth, Dec.  3d,  1821,  and  Viola  Matilda,  July  9th,  1824. 
Mrs.  Eyles  died  Sept.  27th,  1849.  In  1851  he  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Pierce,  and  shortly  afterwards  moved  into  Wads- 
worth village,  occupying  the  house  where  his  son  William 
M.  now  lives.  He  was  residing  here  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Feb.  lltli,  1870.  His  oldest  daughter  was  married 
to  Orin  Loomis ; the  second  to  Aaron  Pardee ; the  third 
to  Albert  Hinsdale;  the  fourth  to  Reuben  N.  Woods;  the 
fifth  to  D.  L.  Harris;  and  the  sixth  to  James  McGalliard. 
These  all  survived  him,  had  large  families,  and  are  all  now 
living  except  Mrs.  Loomis  and  Mrs.  Pardee. 

Mr.  Eyles  was  a remarkable  man.  He  inherited  nothing 
from  his  father  but  a good  constitution  and  strong  mind. 
He  was  a cooper  by  trade,  which  he  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  farming  for  many  years,  during  which  he  accu- 
mulated considerable  property.  His  early  education  was 
quite  limited,  but  he  made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  an  un- 
usual share  of  natural  ability  and  good  sense.  He  was 
much  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  This 
was  manifested  by  their  keeping  him  in  public  office,  with- 
out his  seeking.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Portage, 
and  afterwards  in  Wadsworth,  in  all  more  than  20  years. 
He  was  County  Commissioner  one  or  two  terms,  was  twice 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  served  one  term  as  Associ- 
ate Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  orig- 
inally a Jeffersonian  Democrat,  but  voted  for  John  Quincy 
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Adams  in  1824,  and  in  ?28.  Was  afterward  a VanBurefi 
man,  and  finally  a Republican  of  the  straightest  sect;  and 
lie  always  asserted  and  believed  ‘hat  he  had  never  changed 
his  politics  in  the  least.  In  religion  he  was  by  education 
a Congregationalist,  but  while  living  in  Portage  township 
he  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Baptists.  In  1824  Mr. 
Eyles  and  his  wile  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Disciple 
church  in  Wadsworth,  and  each  continued  earnest  and  con- 
sistent members  of  that  church  during  life.  No  citizen  of 
Medina  county  evei  left  a better  example  to  those  who 
should  come  after  him  than  did  Judge  Eyles. 

SIMON  ELLIOTT, 

Was  born  in  Ireland  1790.  Came  at  4 years  of  age  to  Steu- 
benville, O.  Married  Elinor  Elliott,  also  from  Ireland, 
lie  settled  in  Chippewa  in  1823,  and  opened  the  farm  now 
the  residence  of  his  son,  John  Elliott,  lie  was  a man  of 
much  force  of  character,  a ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Died  in  1842.  Mrs.  E.  died  in  1855.  Children  : 
Margaret,  married  Geo.  Bowersock.  Lives  in  Spencer,  O. 
Charity,  married  George  Miller.  Lives  in  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Thomas,  died  at  Ashland  18G7.  John,  born  at  Steuben- 
ville, O.,  Feb.  8th,  1823.  Married  Catharine  Ann  Wilkins. 
Lives  on  the  original  homestead.  Anna,  married  John 
Robb.  Lives  at  Geneseo,  III.  William,  died  at  20  years  of 
age.  Jane,  lives  at  Ashland.  Simon,  served  three  years 
in  the  war,  re-enlisted,  and  died  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  aged  28.  Was  buried  at  Doylestown. 

DAVID  ETTINGER. 

Born  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  Jan.  8th,  1807.  Married  Eliza- 
beth Borbst.  Second  wife,  Rachel  Myers.  Came  to  Wads- 
worth in  1832.  Established  a manufactory  of  hats,  which 
he  carried  on  for  25  years.  Still  lives  in  Wadsworth. 

REV.  GILBERT  FAY, 

Born  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  May  2d.  1803.  Graduated  at 
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Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1824.  Married  Clara 
Walker,  of  Medway,  Mass.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1830, 
and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  of  his  church,  and  universally  re- 
spected. Ilis  ministry  was  very  successful,  the  church  be- 
ing increased  during  his  5 years  pastorate  from  11  to  70 
members.  He  died  Oct.  21th,  1835.  Mrs.  Fay  still  lives  at 
Columbus,  O. 

Gilbert  Otis  Fay,  son  of  Rev.  G.  Fay,  Graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1857.  Has  been  tor  many  years  Principal  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Columbus,  O. 

HENRY  FRANKS, 

Came  to  Chippewa  in  1812,  with  his  brothers,  John  and 
Jacob.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  defense 
of  the  frontier,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and 
retained  by  them  two  years.  He  witnessed  the  burning  of 
Col.  Crawford.  He  also  twice  snatched  a boy,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  from  the  fire,  when  the  Indians  were 
in  the  act  of  burning  him.  This  was  by  another  tribe,  in 
alliance  with  the  Delawares  who  held  him  prisoner.  He 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate  but  for  his  escape,  after 
the  second  rescue.  He  twice  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in 
which  he  received  injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
Died  about  1836,  aged  72. 

Children  of  Henry  Franks:  John,  came  previous  to  his 
•father's  arrival.  Second  lamily  in  Chippewa.  He  was  a 
man  ot  good  education  and  ability.  Was  the  first  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  township,  and  held  the  office  upwards 
of  20  years.  Married  Mary  Kekler.  Second  wife,  Frances 
Gower.  Michael  Franks  was  a maker  of  brick.  The 
bricks  of  most  of  the  older  brick  houses  of  Wadsworth 
were  made  by  him.  Removed  to  Ind.,  and  died  there. 
Henry,  born  in  Pa.  in  1796.  Resided  many  years  in  Chip- 
pewa. Removed  to  Spencer.  Abraham,  born  1798.  Mar- 
ried Lydia  Blocker,  of  Wadsworth.  Was  a merchant  in 
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Doylestown.  Died  1867.  Uriah,  born  1800.  Married 
Elizabeth  Watt.  Resides  in  Albion,  Ind. 

Children  of  John  Franks,  Esq.:  Uriah,  lives  in  111.  Si- 

las, born  Jan.  28th,  1822.  Married  Marium  B rouse.  Lives 
in  Wadsworth.  Solomon,  born  Dec.  19th,  1823.  Married 
Sarah  Alban.  Resides  in  Wadsworth.  Margaret,  married 
Emanuel  St  oiler.  Mary,  married  Rev.  James  Elliott.  Sa- 
rah, married  James  Magrue.  Frances,  married  Ephraim 
Huffman.  Abigal,  married  Newton  Magrue.  Phcbe,  mar- 
ried James  Bowlby.  Henry  M.,  killed  in  the  war. 

Children  of  Abraham  Franks:  Grin  G.,  Lyman,  Riley, 

and  Morgan.  Amanda,  married  Abraham  Franks.  Phe- 
be,  married  Josiah  Jacoby.  Lucetta,  married  R.  AYosson. 

PHILO  FRENCH, 

Born  in  Mass.,  1795.  Came  from  Northampton,  O.,  to 
Wadsworth  about  1819.  Settled  on  the  farm  since  owned 
by  Alexander  Turner.  Died  Oct.  25tli,  1823.  Mrs.  French 
(now  widow  Stearns)  lives  in  Berea,  O. 

Thomas  J.  French,  cousin  of  Philo,  came  about  the  same 
time.  Owned  part  of  the  Turner  farm.  Married  Dulcena 
Colburn.  Now  resides  in  Northampton. 

GRAHAM  FAMILY. 

William  Graham,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  an  early  set- 
tler of  Chippewa,  near  Doylestown,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Wadsworth, 
and  was  active  in  sustaining  religious  meetings.  He  died 
about  1830.  Children:  John,  lived  many  years  in  Chip- 
pewa. Died  in  Mich.  James,  lived  many  years  in  Chip- 
pewa. Was  an  influential  and  respected  citizen,  a ruling 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  still  resides.  William,  also  lived  many  years  in 
Chippewa.  Was  killed  by  the  running  away  of  a team  in 
Mich.  Hannah,  married  William  Smith.  Eliza,  married 
Green  Smith.  Nancy,  married  William  Mcllheny. 
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THE  GEISSINGERS. 

Henry  Geissinger  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  tlie 
Old  Mennonite  society,  from  which  have  originated  the 
different  societies  of  that  name.  Be  was  born  in  North- 
ampton co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  5th,  1786.  Married  Elizabeth  Kurtz. 
Resided  several  years  in  Canada,  whence  he  removed  and 
settled  in  Wadsworth  in  1825,  where  he  lived,  highly  re- 
spected as  a good  citizen  and  exemplary  Christian.  In 
1832,  he  went  with  his  wagon  to  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  and  moved 
the  family  of  William  Overholt,  a minister  of  that  denom- 
ination, for  the  purpose  of  founding  a church,  and  having 
stated  preaching.  He  had  a family  of  16  children,  13  of 
whom  are  still  living,  5 in  Ohio.  He  died  Apr.  28th,  1872. 
Of  his  children  living  in  Ohio,  Barbara,  second  daughter, 
unmarried,  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  Mary,  married  J. 
Koppes.  Lives  in  Montville.  Sarah,  married  Geo.  Baker. 
Lives  in  Slankerville.  David,  born  in  Wadsworth,  Oct.? 
1825.  Married  Mary  McAlpine.  Lives  in  Wadsworth  vil- 
lage. Joseph,  born  1828.  Lives  on  the  old  homestead. 
Married  Lydia  Shieb. 

Philip  Geissinger,  brother  of  Henry,  came  in  1827,  and 
settled  in  Wadsworth  township  near  his  brothei\  He  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  where  he  died  about  1860. 

GREEN  FAMILY. 

Samuel  Green  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Norton,  on 
the  west  side,  on  the  Akron  road.  Came  about  1819.  Na- 
tivity not  ascertained.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Wadsworth,  and  of  the 
Disciple  church.  Died  Feb.  10th,  1836,  aged  56.  His  sons 
were  Alanson,  William,  Aim  on,  Philander,  and  Calvin. 
Almon  has  been  for  many  years  a distinguished  minister 
of  the  Disciple  church.  Married  Mary  Bennett,  of  Wads- 
worth. Now  lives  at  Willoughby,  O.  Philander  Green 
is  also  a well-known  minister  of  the  Disciple  church.  Re- 

ides  in  Lordstown,  0.  Calvin  lives  in  Hinckley,  O. 
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THE  GRISWOLDS. 

Alexander  Griswold,  a native  of  Ct.,  and  a soldier  of  the 
devolution,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  West- 
ern deserve.  Was  a man  of  great  size  and  physical 
strength,  a true  type  of  the  hardy  pioneer.  lie  resided 
many  years  in  Tallmadge,  wThcre  he  reared  a large  family, 
there  being  6 sons  and  several  daughters.  The  sons  were 
most  of  them,  like  their  father,  of  large  frame  and  great 
endurance,  and  of  an  adventurous  and  enterprising  spirit. 
The  history  of  five  of  them  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Western  Star.  In  extreme  old  age, 
Mr.  Griswold  went  to  reside  with  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilustis,  near  Western  Star,  where 
he  died  Apr.  26tli,  1850,  aged  90.  His  wife  was  Lucy 
Humphrey,  of  Goshen,  Ct. 

Dudley  Griswold,  eldest  son,  was  for  many  years  a mer- 
chant of  Western  Star,  first  by  himself,  and  then  in  com- 
pany with  his  cousin,  William  Griswold,  and  Sanford  I). 
Clark,  under  the  name  of  Griswolds  & Clark.  Mr.  D. 
Griswold  was  a highly  respected  and  influential  citizen. 
Was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Wadsworth. 

Three  other  sons  of  A.  Griswold,  Alfred,  Augustus,  and 
Alexander,  under  the  name  of  A.  & A.  Griswold,  opened 
an  extensive  store  of  goods  at  Western  Star,  about  1829, 
and  cleared  up  a large  portion  of  a tract  of  land  of  800 
acres,  where  the  village  of  Dennison  now  stands.  The 
next  year  they  bought  1600  acres  more  in  Sharon,  and 
cleared  a part  of  it  up.  A reverse  of  fortunes  compelled 
them  to  make,  an  assignment  of  their  goods,  and  most  of 
their  lands,  to  creditors  in  N.  Y.  They,  however,  contin- 
ued in  active  business  during  their  lives.  Alfred  Gris- 
wold died  Yov.  22d,  1845,  aged  49.  Augustus  died  Dec. 
2d,  1839,  aged  38.  Alexander  Griswold  died  at  Western 
Star,  Mar.,  1852.  David,  died  Sept.  10th,  1834.  Wm.  Gris- 
wold married  Esther  Carter,  of  Tallmadge.  Died  Sept. 
16th,  1842,  aged  34.  Mrs.  G.  married  Dr.  A. Warner.  Is 
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ilow  a widow  in  Iowa.  Lucia  Griswold,  born  1799.  Mar- 
ried Wrn.  Hustis.  Air.  and  Airs.  Hustis  still  live  near  A^est- 
ern  Star. 

Elizur  Griswold  for  several  years  carried  on  a hat  facto- 
ry in  company  with  James  Shaw,  at  Western  Star.  Was 
an  active  and  esteemed  member  of  the  Aletliodist  church. 
Died  July  29th,  18-14,  aged  35.  Levi  Griswold,  brother  of 
Elizur,  died  at  Western  Star  Apr.  15th,  1860,  aged  67. 

HARD  FAMILIES. 

Abraham  Hard,  first,  was  born  in  London  about  1733, 
and  in  company  with  his  two  brothers  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  New  Millford,  Ct.,  about  the  year  1750.  His 
sons  were  Stephen,  Abraham,  and  Lysander.  Abraham, 
first,  died  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  whither  he  had  removed  during 
the  Revolution.  During  the  wars  his  family  was  driven 
from  their  home  by  the  Indians.  Abraham  Hard,  second, 
married  Rebecca  Flagg,  whose  grandmother,  named  Ken- 
dal, came  to  this  country  in  the  May  Flower. 

Abraham  and  Lysander  Hard  came  from  Vt.  in  1816,  and 
settled  in  Wadsworth,  1818.  Abraham  Hard,  second,  was 
born  in  New  Millford,  Ct.,  July  7th,  1766.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive, earnest,  and  consistent  member  of  the  Aletliodist 
church,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  time,  labor,  or  money  for 
the  cause  of  religion.  The  Aletliodist  church  of  Wads- 
worth and  River  Styx,  in  the  early  days  of  its  history, 
owed  much  for  its  life  and  prosperity  to  the  labors  of 
“ Father  Hard,”  and  his  equally  excellent  wife.  He  died 
Aug.  12th,  1811,  aged  78.  Airs.  H.  died  Alar,  lltli,  1860, 
aged  91. 

Lysander  Hard,  brother  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  Ct., 
date  unknown.  He  was  a preacher  of  the  Methodist 
church,  of  the  traveling  connection  in  Vermont,  but  “lo- 
cated” in  Ohio.  He  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  deliv- 
ered in  Wadsworth.  Date  of  death  unknown.  His  sec- 
ond wife  (widow  Holcomb)  lived  to  the  age  of  98. 
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Children  of  Abraham  Hard:  Aurelia,  born  Jan.  4th, 
1791.  Married  Win.  Phelps.  Now  resides  near  River 
Styx.  Sophia,  married  Abel  Johnson,  of  Yt.  Came  to 
W adsworth  a widow,  in  1829,  where  her  four  children 
died.  One  of  them,  H.  C.  Johnson,  a man  of  brilliant  tal- 
ent, was  editor  of  the  Wooster  Republican , and  Sandusky 
Register . Mrs.  J.  resides  at  Poe.  Cyrus  Hard,  born  in 
Salisbury,  Yt.,  July  25th,  1795.  Came  to  Wadsworth  be- 
fore his  father,  remained  a brief  time,  and  located  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  where  he  erected  the  first  fulling  and  carding 
works  in  this  part  of  the  Western  Reserve.  He  married 
Lydia  Hart.  His  carding  and  fulling  works  in  Wads- 
worth are  mentioned  elsewhere.  He  was  a prominent 
citizen,  several  times  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  denomination.  Died  Aug., 
1865.  Rosella,  born  Apr.  24th,  1798.  Married  Chauncey 
Hart.  Abraham  Hard,  third,  born  in  Berkshire,  Yt.,  Nov. 
29th,  1800.  Married  Susan  E.  Burroughs.  Resided  till 
his  death  near  his  father  in  Wadsworth.  Died  Jan.  28th, 
1850.  Julia,  born  Apr.  1st,  1806.  Married  Caleb  Battles. 
Resides  in  Akron.  Laura,  born  Jan.  3d,  1809.  Married 
L.  Allen.  Lives  in  Brunswick.  Lucius  Nelson,  born  in 
Berkshire,  May  30th,  1812.  Came  with  his  father  in  1818. 
Married  Rebecca  Snyder.  Is  a house  joiner  and  architect. 
Lives  in  Wadsworth.  Dr.  Moses  K.,  born  in  Wadsworth, 
Aug.  10th,  1818.  Educated  at  Delaware  College,  O.  Was 
several  years  a preacher  in  the  Methodist  connection,  and 
is  now  located  in  Wooster. 

Children  of  Cyrus  Hard : Dr.  Hanson,  born  in  1821. 
Studied  with  Dr.  G.  K.  Pardee.  Graduated  at  Cleveland 
Med.  Coll.  Practiced  several  years  in  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  and 
Wis.  Now  lives  in  St.  Louis.  Lafayette,  born  1823.  At- 
torney at  law.  Studied  with  A.  Pardee.  Resides  in  Cal. 
Dr.  E.  G.,  Studied  with  Dr.  A.  Fisher.  Graduated  at  Cleve- 
land. Practices  at  Medina.  Pulaski  C.,  Esq.,  is  noticed 
under  the  head  ot  attorneys  of  Wadsworth.  Married  Sa- 
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ivah  C.  Mittner.  Julia  E.,  married  Judge  L)oii  A,  Pardee, 
of  New  Orleans.  Caroline,  married  Geo.  K.  Pardee,  of 
Wadsworth.  Elbert  J.  Hard,  born  1848.  Married  Filla 
Dehart.  Is  a mechanic  in  Wadsworth. 

D.  W.  and  H.  H.  Hard,  sons  of  Abraham  Hard,  reside, 
one  in  Montville,  the  other  in  Sharon. 

Dr.  Harlow  Hard,  son  of  Hey.  Lysander  Hard,  was  a 
physician  of  considerable  note  in  Ohio  and  Ind.  Died  in 
III.  Mrs.  Lysander  Hard  had  two  sons,  once  well  known 
here.  Davis  Holcomb,  born  in  Goshen,  Ct.  Died  in  Nor- 
ton, 1828.  Welles  Holcomb,  now  lives  near  Cleveland. 

HARRIS  FAMILY. 

Samuel  Harris,  born  in  Saybrook,  Ct.,  Aug.  23d,  1767, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Guilford,  1820-23.  Moved 
there  with  his  family  in  1826.  Married  Mabel  Gibbs. 
He  had  three  sons  in  the  Mexican  War:  John  S.,  now  of 
La  Crescent,  Minn.  Wm.  T.,  died  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Jul. 
30th,  1847.  Albert  D.,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Churubusco, 
Aug.  20th,  1847.  Franklin  Harris,  now  of  Akron,  served 
4 years  in  the  war  of  the  Eebellion.  Samuel  Harris  died 
July  22d,  1844.  Mrs.  H.  still  lives  in  Seville,  aged  75. 

Waters  Harris,  brother  of  Samuel,  born  in  Saybrook, 
Ct.,  1805.  Came  about  1830,  and  established  a large  tan- 
nery at  Seville,  where  he  still  resides. 

WILLIAM  HOSMER, 

Born  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  1741.  He  with  six  brothers  served 
in  the  Revolution,  two  of  whom  were  killed  in  battle.  In 
1817,  he  came  on  foot  from  Southwick,  Mass.,  to  his  son’s 
in  Guilford,  performing  the  journey  in  49  days.  He  was 
then  76  years  of  age.  His  family  moved  to  Guilford  soon 
after.  He  was  the  first  Post  Master  in  Seville.  Died  Jul. 
18th,  1839,  in  his  99th  year. 

Henry  Hosmer,  son  of  Wm.,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Ct., 
May  22d,  1793.  Was  in  the  war  of  1812,  at  New  London, 
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Gt.  Came  to  Guilford  1816.  Married  Lucy  Hayes.  lie 
located  Seville  village.  Was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  County 
Commissioner,  Coroner,  and  Associate  Judge  ot  Medina 
county.  Resides  at  Seville.  Chester  liosmer,  born  1795. 
Still  resides  in  Guilford. 

CIIAUNCEY  HART, 

Born  in  Oneida  co.,  jSt.  Y.,  Sept.  10th,  1797.  Married  Ro- 
sella  Hard.  Came  to  Wadsworth  1818,  where  he  resided, 
on  the  Medina  road.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  have  been  for 
more  than  50  years  active  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  They  iioyv  reside  in  Akron. 

SAMUEL  M.  HAYDEN, 

Emigrated  from  Sharon,  Ct.  Married  Asenath  Sprague. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  1817.  Was  a stone-cutter,  and  a good 
and  honest  citizen.  Moved  to  Sharon  in  1829,  where  he 
died  Oct.  18th,  1857,  aged  76.  Children:  Julia,  married 
Edward  Chandler.  Lucinda,  married  Uriah  Allen.  Eliza- 
beth, and  Harriet,  single,  reside  in  Sharon.  Mary,  born 
1812.  Married  Alex.  Robb.  Lois,  born  1812.  Married  S. 
Johnson.  Hiram  Hayden,  Esq.,  born  Canfield,  O.,  Aug* 
9th,  1815.  Married  Emeline  Briggs.  Resides  in  Sharon. 

THE  HILLIARDS. 

Gurdoii  Hilliard  came  to  Wadsworth  from  Torrington, 
Ct.,  1818.  and  settled  in  the  north  part  of  WadsYVorth, 
where  he  lived  till  about  1835,  when  lie  removed  to  Mich. 
He  married  Adeline  Derthick.  Second  wife,  Mrs.  Birge. 
He  is  still  living  in  Ohio,  upwards  of  80  years  old,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  totally  blind. 

Robert  Hilliard,  brother  of  Gurdon,  born  in  Stonington, 
came  about  1820.  Married  Alice  K.  Briggs.  Died  Feb., 
1874.  The  Hilliard  brothers  cleared  a great  quantity  of 
land  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  Children  of  Rob- 
ert Hilliard:  Emily,  born  June  15th,  1840.  Married 
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I.  H.  Chandler.  Henry  H.,  born  Aug.  2-lst,  181 2.  Mar- 
ried Adele  G.  Pardee.  Newton,  born  June  17th,  1844. 
Married  Agnes  Chandler.  Jane,  born  Mar.  28th,  1849. 

Wealthy  Hilliard,  sister  of  G.  and  It.,  married  Hopkins 
Johnson,  of  Burton,  O.  Sarah,  married  Horatio  Patch en. 
Second  husband,  Henry  Stannard.  Lives  in  Iowa.  Nan- 
cy, married  Isaac  M.  Snell. 

HINSDALE  FAMILY. 

Capt.  Elisha  Hinsdale,  born  in  Harwinton,  Ct.,  Feb.  28th, 
1761.  Was  in  the  Revolution  three  years.  Was  one  of 
those  who,  in  the  most  discouraging  time  of  that  struggle, 
wintered  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  a manufacturer  of  ax- 
es and  scythes  in  Torrington,  Ct.  Moved  to  Ohio  in  1816. 
Settled  in  1817  in  Norton,  on  the  Akron  road,  and  set  up  a 
blacksmith  shop,  which  was  resorted  to  for  work  for  miles 
around.  He  married  Asenatli  Barnes.  Second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Holcomb.  He  was  several  times  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Norton  township.  Died  June  22d,  1827. 

Children  of  Elisha  Hinsdale  : Elisha,  jr.,  born  Apr.  23d, 
1791.  Married  Orphelia  Whiting.  Resided  several  years 
in  Norton.  Died  in  Mich.,  Feb.  4tli,  1856.  Julius,  born 
1795.  Came  with  his  father.  Died  in  Paynesvilie,  1818. 
Sherman,  married  Eliza  Oviatt.  Lived  many  years  in  Nor- 
ton. Died  in  Wellington,  Aug.  3d,  1859.  Asenatli,  born 
1799.  Married  Edward  Spicer.  Died  July  8th,  1833.  Al- 
bert Hinsdale,  born  in  Torrington,  July  18th,  1809.  Mar- 
ried Clarinda  Eyles.  Moved  into  the  north  part  of  Wads- 
worth township  in  1835,  where  he  still  resides.  George, 
born  in  Braceville,  O.  Was  a builder  and  architect.  Died 
Mar.  31st,  1842. 

Whiting  Hinsdale,  son  of  Elisha,  jr.,  born  1815.  Mar- 
ried Abigal  Bennett,  of  Wadsworth.  Lives  in  Mich. 

Children  of  Albert  Hinsdale  : Burke  A.,  born  Mar.  31st 
1837.  Is  President  of  the  College  at  Hiram.  Roldon,  born 
Apr.  30th,  1844.  Now  resides  in  Wadsworth.  Louisa, 
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born  April  30th,  1844.  Wilbert,  born  May  23d,  1851. 


JOHNSON  FAMILY. 

Dea.  Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  born  in  Southbury,  Ct.,  Oct. 
7th,  1772.  Married  Elizabeth  Whittlesy,  of  Washington, 
Ct.  In  1796  he  moved  to  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  In  1833  to 
Sharon,  where  they  resided  until  their  death — Mr.  J.  Nov. 
11th,  1853,  and  Mrs.  J.  Oct.  5th,  1848.  They  were  leading 
members  of  the  Cong,  church  of  Sharon. 

Rev.  William  Johnson,  eldest  son,  born  Fairfield,  N.  Y., 
May  26th,  1797.  Came  in  1834.  Organized  the  Cong, 
church  of  Sharon,  of  which  he  was  the  only  pastor.  He 
preached  13  years  in  Sharon.  Now  resides  in  Oberlin. 
Sheldon  W.  Johnson,  born  1800.  Came  with  his  father 
in  1833,  and  lived  many  years  in  Sharon.  Died  in  Cleve- 
land, 1856.  Homer  Johnson,  born  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
15tfe,  1810.  Married  Lucy  A.  Wilder.  Still  lives  in  Shar- 
on. Samuel  Johnson,  born  Aug.  4th,  1815.  Married  Lois 
Hayden.  Moved  to  Kansas,  and  died  in  1861.  Mary 
Johnson,  died  in  Oberlin,  1865,  aged  70.  Eliza,  married 
George  Codding.  Died  in  Granger,  1861,  aged  57.  Sarah, 
married  Mr.  Lance.  Died  in  Milton,  1862,  aged  62. 

HIRAM  C.  KINGSBURY, 

Came  from  Vermont  1819.  Erected  the  first  blacksmith 
shop  in  Wadsworth  village.  Married  Clarissa  Field,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  He  was  a skillful  maker  of  edged  tools. 
Resided  upwards  of  40  years  in  Wadsworth.  Died  at 
Weymouth,  Nov.  18th,  1867,  aged  73.  Children:  Frances 
(Hamlin),  born  1821.  Resides  at  Weymouth.  George,  born 
1823.  Lives  in  111.  Helen  M.  (Paynter),  lives  in  Wey- 
mouth. Sophia,  married  Mr.  Reader.  Lives  in  Iowa. 

PHILEMON  KIRKUM. 

The  history  of  Wadsworth  and  Norton  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a full  description  of  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  and  eccentric  men  of  the  pioneer  period.  Phi- 
lemon Kirkurn  was  a native  of  Guilford,  Ct.  He  served 
4 years  in  the  lie  volution,  after  which  he  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  The  following  notice  of  him  is  taken 
from  Boyd’s  “ Annals  of  Winchester,”  Ct. : 

“Tall  of  stature,  erect  of  form,  imposing  in  manner,  flu- 
ent of  speech,  imaginative  and  impetuous,  a Jeffersonian 
of  the  first  water,  he  was  a man  of  note  in  Northern  Litch- 
field County.  As  a lawyer,  he  was  well-read,  ingenious  in 
argument,  and  oratorical  in  manner.  The  drawback  to  his 
professional  success,  and  the  blemish  of  his  lite,  was  an 
excitable  and  uncontrollable  temper,  mounting  at  times  to 
frenzy.  His  competitors  at  the  bar,  when  unable  to  cope 
with  him  in  argument,  not  un frequently  contrived  to  arouse 
his  passions,  thereby  upsetting  his  argumentative  faculties, 
and  destroying  his  self-control.  He  eventually  withdrew 
from  the  bar,  and  limited  his  practice  to  Justice  Courts. 

“ He  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  village  (Winchester)  during  its  early  growth.  His 
neighbors  were  straight-haired  Federalists.  He  was  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  and  saturated  with  the  principles  ol 
liberty  and  equality.  The  Democratic  farmers,  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  looked  to  him  as  the  advocate  and  defen  del 
of  their  political  faith,  and  the  organizer  of  their  party.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  that  a Democratic  store  should  be  got 
up  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  store  of  Mr.  Hinsdale. 
Some  twenty  of  his  friends  furnished  the  capital  and 
made  Mr.  Kirkurn  the  managing  partner.  The  gambrel- 
roofed  building  west  of  the  Lake  Street  bridge  was  erect- 
ed and  well  stocked  with  goods.  A large,  fanciful  sign- 
board on  the  eastern  gable  announced  that  “ Philemon  Kir- 
kum  & Co.”  were  prepared  to  sell  goods  to  their  friends 
and  the  w^orld  at  large.  It  was  the  first  sign-board  ever 
erected  in  Winsted,  and  it  created  a sensation.  The  twen- 
ty partners,  as  they  had  spare  time,  were  in  attendance  to 
see  the  working  of  the  new  institution,  and  discuss  the 
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political  issues  of  the  clay.  Crowds  of  customers  and 
idlers  were  attracted  to  the  '‘free  and  easy  ” establishment, 
and  captivated  by  the  principles  there  inculcated.  A busi- 
ness so  auspiciously  inaugurated  did  not  fulfil  its  promise. 
Clouds  began  to  obscure  its  horizon.  The  partners  began 
to  see  that  a free  and  equal  distribution  of  worldly  goods, 
to  customers  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  them,  brought 
no  percentage  of  profit,  and  an  inadequate  return  for  meet- 
ing the  bills  payable,  and  revoked  his  agency.  Mr.  Kir- 
kum  was  found  to  be  too  imaginative  and  unsystematic  for 
a country  merchant;  but  his  integrity  was  unimpeached. 
He  resumed  practice  as  a lawyer  in  a small  way — talked 
philosophy,  wrote  poetry,  made  political  speeches,  and 
rode  his  old  white  horse  as  if  he  were  charging  the  ranks 
ot  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  His  tall,  erect  figure,  and 
soldierly  gait,  combined  with  fluency  of  speech,  rising  at 
times  to  real  eloquence,  made  him  a man  to  be  noted 
among  thousands.  In  1814,  as  before  stated,  he  left  our 
village,  with  his  wife  and  son  and  worldly  goods,  in  a 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  a pair  of  oxen,  and  wended  his 
weary  way  to  the  Western  Reserve,  where  he  invested  the 
small  avails  of  his  Winsted  property  in  an  uncleared  but 
now  valuable  farm,  located  in  Norton,  Ohio,  which  he  oc- 
cupied and  improved  during  his  remaining  life,  and  left  to 
his  worthy  grandson,  Charles  Coe,  Esq.,  who  was  his  stay 
and  comfort  in  his  declining  years.  A change  of  residence 
and  associations  essentially  modified  his  peculiarities  and 
smoothed  down  his  sharp  angularity  of  character,  lie  di- 
versified his  farm  labor  with  occasional  law  practice,  and 
in  his  later  years  became  a most  popular  “stump  speaker  ” 
in  the  Harrison  and  other  campaigns.  Mr.  Kirkum  failed 
to  square  his  sharp-cut  principles  of  Democracy  with  slav- 
ery propagandism.  He  saw  with  loathing  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  South  and  the  knuckling  of  the  North, 
and  would  none  of  it.  He  watched  the  progress  of  events 
with  deep  sorrow,  and  predicted  the  bloody  issue  which 
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he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  died  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  91 
years.  Age  had  not  bent  his  erect  form,  nor  scattered  his 
flowing  gray  locks,  which  he  wore  in  a Revolutionary  cue 
or  club  to  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Iiis  teeth,  with  one 
exception,  continued  sound  and  white  as  long  as  he  lived. 
His  wife  was  a Mills,  of  East  Windsor,  who  died  before 
him.” 

George  Kirkum,  Esq.,  son  of  Philemon  Kirkum,  was 
born  in  Winsted.  Came  to  Norton  with  his  father.  Was 
one  of  the  early  school-teachers  of  Wadsworth.  He  be- 
came a distinguished  lawyer;  first  in  Ravenna,  and  for 
many  years  in  Hudson.  He  died  at  Cleveland,  about  1860; 
Eliza  Kirkum  married  Eben  Coe,  of  Winsted,  Ct.  On  his 
death  came  to  Norton  with  her  children,  and  lived  with 
her  lather. 

Children  of  Mrs.  Coe:  Julia,  born  Aug.  26th,  1807. 

Married  Peter  Voorhes.  Gen.  Yoorhes,  of  Akron,  was 
their  son.  Eliza,  born  Dec.  23d,  1811.  Married  Col.  Sim- 
eon Porter,  of  Hudson,  afterwards  of  Cleveland,  a distin- 
guished architect.  *Mrs.  Porter,  now  a widow,  resides  in 
Cleveland.  Charles  Coe,  born  Oct.  25th,  1816,  in  Winsted, 
Ct.  Came  with  his  mother  and  resided  with  his  grand- 
father, who  at  his  decease  left  to  him  the  farm  where  he 
still  resides.  Mr.  Coe  has  been  for  many  years  one  ot  the 
leading  citizens  of  Norton,  and  an  influential  man  in  the 
community. 

KOPLINT  FAMILIES.  M 

Matthias  Koplin,  born  in  Huntington  county,  Pa.,  came 
to  Chippewa  in  1829.  He  had  six  sons  : William,  born  in 

Maryland,  Dec.  19th,  1796.  Married  Mary  Simpson.  Re- 
sided many  years  in  Norton,  moved  to  Wisconsin,  and  af- 
ter several  years  returned  to  Wadsworth,  where  he  died 
Dec.  7th,  1868.  He  was  a respected  citizen. and  a worthy 
member  of  the  Cong,  church.  William  Koplin,  son  of 
William,  born  in  Pa.,  1829.  Married  Mary  Long.  Resides 
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in  Wadsworth.  Matthias  Koplin,  jr.,  resides  near  Sandus- 
ky. Christian  Koplin,  married  Magdalena  Baughman. 
Died  1838,  aged  33.  Solomon  Koplin,  son  of  Christian’ 
born  1828.  Married  Sarah  Miller.  Lives  in  Wadsworth. 
David  Koplin,  born  1830.  Married  Mary  Moser.  Lives 
in  Norton. 

Abraham  Koplin,  fourth  son  of  Mathias,  sr.,  married 
Rachel  Baughman.  Resides  at  Bates’  Corners.  Sons: 
Jacob,  Henry  H.,  Joel,  Abraham,  Reuben,  and  Eli.  Henry 
II.  traveled  several  years  in  California,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  Returned,  and  resides  in  Wadsworth.  Rev. 
Abraham  graduated  at  Heidelberg  College.  Is  a minister 
of  the  Reformed  church.  Resides  in  Pa.  Reuben  resides 
at  Loomis,  Mich.  Eli  at  Bates’  Corners. 

WIILIAM  LAMPSON, 

A native  of  Ct.,  a soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  the 
war  of  1812,  came  from  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Wads- 
worth in  1825.  Died  Sept.  27th,  1827,  aged  66.  His 
daughters  were  long  residents  of  Wadsworth,  Norton,  and 
Sharon.  Caroline,  married  Milo  Gibbs.  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried Norman  Curtis.  Jemima,  married  George  Palmer. 
Mary  Ann,  married  Cyrus  Curtis.  Laura  Ann,  married 
Rev.  George  Elliott.  Mr.  Elliott  died,  and  Mrs.  E.  was 
for  several  years  matron  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Colum- 
bus. Afterwards  held  the  same  position  in  Indianapolis. 
Married  Rev.  Cyrus  Brooks,  D.  D.  Now  resides  in  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.  Riley  Lampson,  son  of  Wm.,  resided  many 
years  in  Wadsworth,  on  the  Medina  road.  Was  a respect- 
ed citizen,  a member  of  the  Cong.  Church.  He  removed 
to  McHenry  county,  111.,  where  he  died.  Curtis  Lampson 
went  to  London,  Eng.,  in  his  youth,  and  engaging  in  a 
successful  business  accumulated  a great  fortune  and  be- 
came an  English  baronet. 

The  two  following  were  omitted  by  oversight  from  their 
alphabetical  order,  and  are  here  inserted ; 
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Son  of  David  Hudson,  from  whom  the  town  of  Hudson 
took  its  name,  and  a descendant,  of  the  6th  generation,  from 
Hendrick  Hudson,  the  great  discoverer.  Married  Cath- 
arine Brown,  daughter  of  Frederick  Brown.  Was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Wadsworth.  His  farm  originally  extended 
from  the  brook  eastward  three-fourths  of  a mile.  In  1823, 
he  was  appointed  County  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
and  moved  to  Medina,  where  he  remained  16  years.  He 
was  a man  of  talent,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  every 
philanthropic  cause,  particularly  temperance  and  anti-slav- 
ery. He  published  a paper  in  Medina,  called  The  Advo- 
cate of  Human  Rights,”  to  which  the  eccentric  Charles 
Olcott  was  a constant  contributor.  He,  along  with  Garri- 
son, Gcrritt  Smith,  Tappan,  Phelps,  and  others,  was  in- 
dicted by  a South  Carolina  court  for  sending  “ incendiary 
publications  ” South,  and  a reward  offered  for  his  arrest 
and  transportation  thither.  He  removed  tc  111.,  and  after- 
wards to  Iud.  He  died  at  Ligonier,  Ind.,  Oct.  29th,  1871, 
aged  75.  Mrs.  Hudson  still  lives  at  Ligonier. 

Children  of  Timothy  Hudson : Eliza,  born  in  Wads- 

worth, Dec.  6th,  1819.  Married  Rev.  G.  W.  Palmer.  Died 
in  Ind.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hudson,  born  in  Wadsworth,  in 
1821.  Graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  and  at  Lane 
Seminary.  Was  Professor  in  Center  College,  Magrawvillo, 
N.  Y.  A great  scholar,  and  author  of  several  theological 
works  and  a Greek  and  English  concordance  onf  the  New 
Testament.  He  died  at  Haddenfieid,  N.  Y.,  Apr.,  1867. 
Timothy  Hudson,  born  1823.  Is  a lumber  merchant  at 
Ligonier,  Ind.  Lived  in  youth  with  his  grandfather, 
Judge  Brown,  in  Wadsworth.  Married  Ann  Louisa  Wol- 
cott, a native  of  Wadsworth.  Catharine  Hudson,  married 
J.  A.  Hayes.  Lives  in  Ind.  Amelia,  married  G.  A.  Flinn. 
Lives  in  Col.  William,  is  in  lumber  and  mill  business  in 
Lagrangg,  Ind.  Cornelia,  married  W.  Bunyan.  Lives  in 
Kendalville,  Ind.  James,  died  in  the  army. 
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JOSIAIT  JAQUITII, 

Came  from  Vi.  in  1829.  Lived  east  of  Stony  Hi dge.  Died 
Jan.,  1843.  Josiah  Jaquith,  jr.,  came  from  Vt.,  1831.  Set- 
tled on  tlio  same  farm  with  his  father.  Built  an  asherv, 
and  followed  the  business  of  making  potash  for  several 
years,  hauling  it  to  Pittsburg  with  teams.  He  died  in 
Sharon,  July  30th,  1842.  II is  son,  W.  II.  Jaquith,  is  now 
an  active  business  man  at  New  Portage. 

THE  LOOMIS  FAMILY. 

Joseph  Loomis,  5th  generation  from  Joseph  Loomis,  a 
wool-draper  from  Braintree.  Eng.,  who  came  to  Windsor, 
Ct.,  1639,  was  born  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  Jan.  19th,  1767. 
Married  Glymena  Taylor.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1816. 
He  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  elected  after  the 
township  was  organized.  Was  a man  of  intelligence,  en- 
terprise, and  influence,  of  genial  temperament  and  benevo- 
lent spirit,  and  a firm  supporter  of  good  morals  and  religi- 
ous worship.  Died  Aug.  15th,  1835. 

Orin  Loomis,  born  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  Nov.  16th,  1791. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1815,  where  he  resided  till  about 
1840,  when  he  moved  to  Merton,  O.,  and  in  1866  removed 
to  Oldtown,  111.,  where  he  still  resides.  lie  married  Mary 
Ann  Kyles.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory ot  the  township.  His  hunting  exploits  have  been 
men ti o n c d else w here. 

Sherman  Loomis,  born  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  Jan.  23d,  1792. 
Came  in  1816.  Married  Julia  M.  Mills.  Second  wife,  Lo- 
demia  Sackett.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
community  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  Was  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  several  years,  and  Township  Clerk  and 
Trustee.  Was  universally  respected  and  beloved.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Cong,  church,  and 
one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Wadswoith.  He 
died  Feb.  13th,  1851. 

Children  of  Orin  Loomis:  Oscar,  born  July  24th,  1 825. 
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Married  A.  H.  Randall.  Lives  in  Loomis,  Mich.  Julia, 
married  Luke  Smith,  Brooklyn,  111.  Joseph  F.,  died  in  the 
army.  Edwin,  Albert,  Orin,  and  Frank,  reside  in  111. 

Children  of  Sherman  Loomis:  Erastus  Gaylord  Loo- 
mis, born  Sept.  6th,  1824.  Married  Harriet  Eliza  Pardee, 
lie  has  always  resided  in  Wadsworth,  and  been  an  enter- 
prising business  man.  No  one  has  done  more  to  build  up 
the  town  and  develop  the  resources  of  prosperity  than  he. 
He  was  five  years  a partner  with  John  Pardee  in  mercan- 
tile business,  and  several  years  with  his  brother,  E.  II. 
Loomis.  He  is  now  engaged  with  G.  Wr.  Wise  in  lumber 
manufacturing  at  Loomis,  Mich.,  and  in  coalmining  in  the 
Silver  Creek  mining  company,  and  in  real  estate  business. 
He  has  been  a very  successful  business  man. 

Harvey  J.  Loomis,  born  Feb.  18th,  1828.  Married  Sa- 
rah Ann  Reasoner.  He  was  one  of  the  early  Free  State 
men  of  Kansas,  ilas  been  several  times  a member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  Resides  at  Mission  Creek,  Kansas. 

Edgar  H.  Loomis,  born  Mar.  22d,  1830.  Married  Mary 
A.  Bryan.  Second  wife,  Margaret  J.  Mills.  He  was  sev- 
eral years  in  mercantile  business  with  his  brother,  E.  G., 
and  in  lumbering  in  the  firm  of  Loomis,  Wise  & Co.  lie 
was  an  able  business  man,  of  benovolence  and  Christian 
principle,  a member  of  the  Cong,  church,  and  one  whose 
loss  was  deeply  felt.  Died  Aug.  19th,  1871. 

Julia  Loomis,  born  Dec.  5th,  1836.  Married  Joseph 
Schlabach.  Second  husband,  A.  P.  Steele.  Mrs.  Lodc- 
mia  Loomis  still  lives  with  her  daughter  in  Wadsworth. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  LYMAN, 

Born  Torrington,  Ct.,  Aug.  1st,  1700.  Married  Ophelia  Cook. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  1817.  Was  the  first  Township  Clerk, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  school-teachers.  In  1821,  he  went 
to  Canton,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  3 years.  He 
returned  to  Wadsworth  and  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fanuing-miils,  which  had  an  extensive  sale.  For  a 
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time  also  lie  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Cyrus  Curtis  built  a sawmill  on  Holmes’  brook, 
which  did  considerable  business.  He  also  carried  on  a 
cabinet  shop  several  years,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  manufacture  of  friction  matches. 
Capt.  Lyman  was  the  first  commander  of  the  military 
company  after  it  was  organized  for  the  township.  I3v  his 
energy  and  enterprise  lie  did  much  toward  the  business 
prosperity  of  the  place  in  its  early  history.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Cong,  church,  and  has  contin- 
ued an  active,  earnest  member  for  55  years.  He  has  been 
Deacon  of  the  church  and  Sabbath-school  Superintendent 
more  than  30  years.  Mrs.  Lyman  died  Feb.,  1869,  aged  75. 

Children  of  Capt.  Lyman  : Emily  Charlotte,  born  Dec. 
15th,  1812.  She  was  a young  lady  who  was  greatly  re- 
spected. Was  for  several  years  a teacher  in  Wadsworth.. 
Married  Dr.  John  Brown.  Died  Feb.  23d,  1838.  Dr.  C.  N. 
Lyman,  born  in  Wadsworth,  May  14th,  1819.  His  profes- 
sional history  is  given  in  that  of  the  physicians  of  Wads- 
worth. Married  Caroline  E.  Beach.  Has  practiced  as  a 
physician  in  Wadsworth  since  1843,  except  three  years  he 
spent  in  Medina.  Dr.  Lyman  is  extensively  known  and 
consulted  as  a physician  among  the  first  of  his  profession 
in  Northern  Ohio. 


THE  LUCAS  FAMILY. 

Seth  Lucas  came  from  Colbrook,  Ct.,  in  1815,  to  the  wTcst 
side  of  Norton.  He  had  suffered  the  amputation  of  a leg 
the  year  previous  to  his  removal,  and  the  long  journey  by 
wagon  was  too  severe  for  him,  and  lie  died,  a lew  days 
after  his  arrival,  Sept.  5th,  1815,  aged  49.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  his  burial  are  noticed  by  Mu  Blocker  in  the  previ- 
ous pages.  Lie  left  a widow,  Mrs.  Isabella  Lucas,  who 
died  1838,  aged  77,  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Capt.  Seth  Lucas,  a man  highly  esteemed,  and  his  brother 
William,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  both  died  in  1822. 
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Samuel,  the  eldest,  retained  the  homestead  till  his  death? 
May  5th,  1857,  aged  62.  ITariy  Lucas,  a man  of  good  edu- 
cation, a cripple,  was  for  many  yean*  a teacher.  In  com- 
pany with  Carlos  Clark  built  a mill  on  Wolf  Creek,  on  the 
Akron  road,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  Western  Star,  in  which  he  failed  and  lost  his 
property.  He  was  a single  man,  and  no  relatives  remain- 
ing, he  went  to  the  County  Infirmary,  where  he  died. 

NICHOLAS  LONG, 

Born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  1777.  Came  to  Wads 
worth  in  1824,  and  purchased  the  farm  now  owned  by  his 
son,  Joseph  Long.  He  was  a cooper.  Died  Dec.  23d, 
1853,  aged  76.  Sons : Lewis.  Jacob,  Nicholas,  David, 
John,  Joseph,  and  Adam.  Jacob,  Lewis,  and  Adam 
moved  to  Western  Ohio.  Jacob  is  still  living.  Nicholas 
married  Amanda  Blocker.  Lives  in  Mich.  John  died  in 
the  army.  Joseph  still  lives  in  Wadsworth,  and  holds  the 
original  farm.  Daughters:  Barbara,  married  David  Col- 
betzer.  Mary,  married  Christian  Peters. 

Jacob  Long,  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  1781. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1829.  Built  a sawmill  and  grist- 
mill on  the  creek,  below  the  present  mills.  Died  Oct.  21st, 
1861.  Children:  John  R.,  born  1806.  Lives  in  Wads- 
worth. Catherine,  married  Benjamin  Gunsaulis.  Sarah, 
married  David  Gunsaulis.  Elizabeth,  married  Adam 
Everhard.  Margaret,  married  Jacob  Harter.  Jacob,  lives 
in  Wis.  Nancy,  married  Henry  Dieters.  Martha,  mar- 
ried M.  Harris.  Samuel,  married  Margaret  Koplin.  Hen- 
ry, died  in  the  army. 

THE  MIL!. Eli  FAMILIES. 

Jocob  Miller,  a native  oi  Pa.,  was  born  Oct.  14th,  1785. 
Married  Sarah  Luttman.  Second  wife,  Mrs.  Ed  it  ha  War- 
ner. Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1816.  Was  a man  of  influ- 
ence in  the  town  for  many  years,  and  a leading  member  of 
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the  Lutheran  church.  Died  June  6t.li,  1859.  Children : 
George,  born  Dec.  14th,  1807.  Married  liebecca  Baugh- 
man. Was  engaged  several  years  in  mercantile  business 
in  company  with  his  brother,  John  Miller.  Was  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  Now  resides  near  Akron.  David,  born  Jan. 
23d,  1810.  Married  Martha  Mills.  Was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a burning  building  in  Akron,  at  which  he  was  working 
as  a member  of  a tire  company,  Sept.  23d,  1849.  Cathar- 
ine, born  Apr.  13th,  1812.  Married  Reuben  Baughman. 
Resides  in  Iowa.  John,  born  Dec.  1st,  1816.  Was  a mer- 
chant in  Wadsworth.  Died  Aug.  8th,  1841.  Harriet,  born 
Mar.  3d,  1820.  Mary,  born  July  28th,  1823.  Married  Al- 
exander Beck.  Aaron,  born  Dec.  3d,  1825.  Died  on  the 
way  to  California,  June  20th,  1850.  Elizabeth,  died 
young.  Susan,  born  Dec.  4th,  1834.  Married  Henry  Par- 
melee.  Lives  in  Wadsworth. 

Charles  Miller,  born  in  Granby,  Ct.,  Mar.  4th,  1793.  Mar- 
ried Sarah  O’Brien,  of  Hudson.  (She  taught  the  first 
school  in  Summit  county).  Came  to  Norton  in  1814, 
where  he  resided  many  years.  Died  in  111.,  Apr.  20th, 
1841.  Children : Cyrus,  born  Feb.  8ih,  1820.  Married 

Hannah  Reese.  Resides  in  Norton.  Asahel,  Charles,  Wil- 
liam, Marion,  and  Henry,  all  removed  to  Wis.  and  111. 
Laura,  married  David  Stone.  Abbey  Ann,  married  Fred 
W ormley. 


THE  MILLS  FAMILY. 

Augustus  Mills,  son  of  Capt.  Michael  Mills,  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  and  descendant,  of  the  5th  generation 
from  Simon  Mills,  who  came  from  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  about 
1658,  to  Windsor,  Ct.,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Ct.,  Aug.  10th, 
1772.  Married  Martha  Pettibone.  Came  from  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.,  to  Wadsworth  in  1818.  He  was  a thriving  farmer 
and  enterprising  business  man.  He  opened  a large  farm 
and  built  the  house  where  his  grandson,  Frank  Mills,  now 
lives.  Mr*  and  Mrs*  Mills  were  among  the  original  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Gong*,  church.  He  died  Aug.  16th,  1849,  aged 
75.  Mrs.  Mills  died  Apr.  6th,  1859,  aged  74.  Children  : 
Sylva,  born  Feb.  16th,  1793.  Was  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers  in  Wadsworth.  Married  Lemuel  North.  Died 
June  27th,  1840.  Col.  Harry  A.  Mills,  born  in  Norfolk,  Ct., 
Feb.  13th,  1795.  Came  in  1816.  Married  Harriet  Haggles. 
Second  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grevil.  Was  long  a highly  re- 
spected and  influential  citizen,  a member  of  the  Cong, 
church.  In  1844,  four  of  his  family  were  swept  off  by  the 
epidemic  erysipelas,  within  11  days.  Mrs.  Mills  died  Apr. 
11th,  1844,  aged  44.  He  died  Dec.  4th,  1867,  aged  73.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  Col.  Mills  made  an  earnest 
effort  for  the  repair  of  the  Cong,  church,  which  had  been 
for  a long  time  out  of  use  and  in  a state  of  decay,  giving 
the  sum  of  $200  himself,  and  urging  forward  the  work. 
His  funeral  was  the  first  service  held  in  it  after  its  comple- 
tion. Julia  A.  Mills,  born  Oct.  22d,  1796.  Married  Sher- 
man Loomis.  Died  May  27th,  1820.  Philecta  E.,  born 
Apr.  7th,  1799.  Married  Daniel  Warner.  Second  hus- 
band, Jacob  Miller.  Mrs.  Janet  Christie,  of  Akron,  is  her 
only  surviving  child.  Died  May  2d,  1844.  human  P. 
Mills,  born  in  Norfolk,  Ct.,  Feb.  9th,  1801.  Married  Sylva 
Pease.  Second  wife,  Mary  Hawkins.  He  was  one  of*  the 
leading  citizens  of  Wadsworth.  Died  Oct.  11th,  1872. 
Philo  P.  Mills,  born  in  Norfolk,  Ct.,  July  8th,  1805.  Mar- 
ried Amoret  Bates.  He  still  lives  upon  the  original  farm 
owned  by  his  father  and  left  to  him.  William  Mills,  born 
in  Norfolk,  Oct.  22d,  1807.  Married  Mrs.  Lydia  Hurlbutt. 
Resides  in  Richfield.  Martha  Mills,  born  May  25th,  1810. 
Married  David  Miller.  Now  lives  in  Toledo.  Nancy 
Mills,  born  Jan.  25th,  1813.  Married  Lorenzo  D.  Russell. 
Lives  in  Princeton,  111.  Cyrus  Curtis  Mills,  born  Aug.  2d, 
1818.  Married  Harriet  Hurlbutt.  Second  wife,  Mary  Ann 
llarter.  Died  Mar.  7th,  1874.  John  L.  Mills,  died  May 
7th,  1855,  aged  34  years. 
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Children  of  Harry  A.  Mills:  Julia  M.,  born  Nov.  2?tli, 
1824.  Married  Charles  R.  Sprague.  Martha,  born  Dec. 
31st,  1825.  Died  Apr.  lltli,  1844.  Azor  11.,  born  Feb.  11th  y 
1829.  Lives  in  Iowa.  Deo.  N.,  Samuel  J.,  Emma,  and 
Samuel,  2d,  died  young.  Capt.  Henry  A.,  born  Mar.  12th, 
1838.  Married  Matilda  C.  Leacock.  Served  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  Lives  on  the  old  homestead. 

Children  of  Luman  P.  Mills:  Charles  P.,  born  Jan. 

16th,  1829.  Died  1849.  Lurilla,  born  Nov.  7th,  1830.  Mar- 
ried W.  E.  Boyer.  Lives  in  Wadsworth.  Margaret,  born 
Sept.  24th,  1833.  Married  Edgar  II.  Loomis.  Resides  in 
Wadsworth.  Luman  G.,  Win.  D.,  and  Ira  II.,  reside  near 
Marshal  1 to  wn,  1 o wa. 

Frank  Mills,  son  of  Philo  P.,  was  born  May  14th,  1836. 
Married  Julia  Grotz.  Resides  in  Wadsworth. 

Children  of  C.  C.  Mills:  Philecta  E.,  born  Sept.  16th, 

1844.  Married  Horace  Greenwood.  Hattie  W.,  born  Oct. 
31st,  1855.  Ida  M.,  born  May  28th,  1860.  Adelia  C.,  born 
A ug.  22d,  1862.  Lottie,  born  Apr.  25th,  1866. 

WILLIAM  MC  G ALLIAIiD, 

Came  from  Ky.  to  Middlebury.  Married  Ann  Newcotn  b. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  1S3^.  Was  a tailor.  Died  in  111. 
James  McGalliard,  son  of  Wm.,  born  Mar.  19th,  1821. 
Married  Viola  Eyles.  Died  Feb.  27th,  1855.  John  McGal- 
liard, father  of  Win.,  died  in  Wadsworth  1834,  aged  73. 

LEMUEL  NORTH, 

born  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  Sept.  19th,  1790.  Came  lo  Wads- 
worth in  1818.  Married  Sylva  Mills.  Mr.  North  was  a 
man  of  superior  education  and  talent.  Was  an  early  and 
able  teacher,  was  several  times  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  field  other  offices  of  trust  in  the  town  and  county.  He 
died  Apr.  9th,  1832.  Children  : Rocse,  married  Thomas 

Nesmith.  Julia,  Married  Charles  Coe.  Phineas  and  Lem- 
uel, live  in  Hudson,  Wis. 
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NESMITH  FAMILY. 

Arthur  Nesmith,  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  II.,  Feb.  23d, 
1760.  Was  a Deacon  in  Uie  Presbyterian  church  of  his 
native  town.  Came  to  Norton  in  1821.  Died  Apr.  6th, 
1828.  Children  : John,  born  in  Antrim,  N.  IT.,  Mar.  6th, 
1794.  Was  a man  of  education  and  an  able  teacher,  a lead- 
ing- member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Came  to  Wads- 
worth in  1824.  Resided  on  the  east  line,  on  the  Akron 
road.  Died  in  1846.  Cyrus,  born  Oct.  24th,  1801.  Came 
to  Wadsworth  1825.  Moved  to  TIL,  1846.  Milton,  born 
Feb.  9th,  1809.  Came  in  1825.  Resided  in  Wadsworth  and 
Sharon.  Moved  to  111.  Thomas,  born  Oct.  5th,  1810. 
Has  resided  in  Wadsworth  and  Norton  since  1823.  Now 
lives  on  the  ivkron  road,  on  the  line  of  Norton. 

THE  NEWCOMB  FAMILY. 

Rev.  Obadiah  Newcomb,  born  in  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia, 
1774.  Married  Elinor  Bishop.  Was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  15  years,  and  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2b<  years.  Came  to 
Wadsworth  in  1820.  Purchased  a farm  in  the  north  part 
of  the  township.  The  first  Baptist  church  was  organized 
under  his  ministry.  Afterwards  the  Disciple  church. 
He  was  an  able  preacher.  His  services  were  sought  on 
funeral  occasions,  more  than  those  of  all  other  ministers, 
for  several  years,  lie  was  highly  respected  by  all  classes 
of  people,  and  exerted  a great  influence  upon  the  commu- 
nity during  his  life.  Died  Oct.  2d,  1847,  aged  73.  Mrs. 
Newcomb  died  Oct.  11th,  1849,  aged 79.  Children  : Han- 
nah, born  in  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  12th,  1799.  Married 
Richard  Clark.  Lives  in  Wadsworth.  Ann,  born  Oct. 
8th,  1801.  Married  Win.  McGalliard.  Lives  in  111.  Jas., 
born  Mar.  11th,  1804.  Married  Harriet  Bennett.  Livesin 
Hiram.  Margaret,  born  June  2d,  1806.  Married  Julius 
Sumner,  of  Middlebury.  Susan,  born  Sept.  19th,  1808. 
Married  Augustus  Pardee.  Lives  in  Eureka,  111.  Statira, 
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born  Mar.  31. si,  1811.  Married  Ilenry  Clapp.  Lives  in 
Mentor.  Matilda,  born  Dec.  24th,  1813.  Married  W.  M. 
Eyles.  Died  Nov.  22d,  1817. 

REV.  VARNIJM  NOYES, 

Horn  at  Acton,  Mass.,  July  1st,  1804.  Graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  Studied  theology  with  Dr.  Jacob  Ide,  of 
Medway,  Mass.  Married  Lois  Walker,  of  Medway.  He 
came  to  Seville  in  1831.  Was  nearly  40  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Tie  still  resides  in  Seville.  A son 
and  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Noyes  are  laboring  as  missiona- 
ries in  China. 


THE  PALMERS. 

Dennis  Palmer  was  once  a Methodist  preacher.  Tie  lived 
on  the  town  line  north  of  Western  Star.  Was  for  many 
years  before  his  death  deranged.  During  that  time  he  pre- 
pared a book,  sold  by  subscription,  entitled  “ The  Book  of 
Visions,  or  Palmer’s  Theology.”  His  sons  were  Franklin? 
George,  Dennis,  Ambrose,  and  Asahel.  Of  the  later  histo- 
ry of  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  sons  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  any  particulars,  except  of  George  Palmer.  He  was 
an  active  and  worthy  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Married  Jemima  Lampson.  Died  in  Sharon,  May  6th, 
1865,  aged  64. 

Col.  Ambrose  Palmer,  brother  of  Dennis,  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  New  Portage,  once  well  known  in 
Medina  and  Portage  counties.  Resided  at  New  Portage 
and  in  Wadsworth.  In  1833,  he  became  a Mormon  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Joe  Smith.  Was  one  of  the  head 
men  of  that  sect.  Died  in  Missouri. 

JAMES  PLATT, 

A soldier  of  1812,  came  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Wadsworth 
in  1818.  Was  the  first  shoemaker  in  the  township.  Mar- 
ried Matilda  Sackett.  Was  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Cong,  church.  Died  in  Buggies,  O. 
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HORATIO  PATCHEN, 

Born  in  Burton,  O.,  1808.  Married  Sarah  Hilliard.  Was 
engaged  in  the  tanning  business  several  years  in  company 
with  Levi  Blakeslee.  Was  an  active  member  of  the  Cong, 
church.  Died  in  Burton. 

THE  PARDEE  FAMILIES. 

The  Pardee  brothers  were  in  the  early  days  of  Wads- 
worth among  the  leading  men  in  the  town.  There  were 
originally  10  brothers,  sons  of  Ebenezer  and  Ann  Pardee, 
of  Norfolk,  Ct.,  who  moved  to  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  in  1812.  Seven  of  them  lived  in  Wadsworth. 

Sheldon  Pardee,  born  in  Norfolk,  Apr.  21st,  1788.  Mar- 
ried Sally  Weisner.  Was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  Elbridge  and  in  Geddes,  N.  Y.  Was  several  years  em- 
ployed as  salt  inspector  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  moved 
to  Wadsworth,  and  died  May  6th,  1834.  His  family  re- 
moved to  Mich.  2 sons  and  3 daughters  are  living. 

Judge  Allen  Pardee,  born  in  Norfolk,  Feb.  7th,  1790. 
Removed  when  young  to  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
removed  to  Wadsworth  in  1818.  Married  Phebe  Foster, 
who  died  in  1844.  Second  wife,  Mrs.  Louisa  (Bates)  Wil- 
cox. He  cleared  up  a large  farm,  mostly  with  his  own 
hands.  In  1826,  he  and  his  brother  John  set  up  the  first 
store  in  Wadsworth.  In  1830,  the  Pardees  built  a flouring 
mill  (now  Yoder’s),  which  he  carried  on  about  30  years. 
He  also  built  one  in  Copley,  and  a carding  and  cloth-dress- 
ing works.  Judge  Pardee  was  14  years  Associate  Judge 
of  the  county,  and  15  years  Justice  of  the  Peace.  From 
his  earliest  residence  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
business  men,  and  a leading  man  in  the  community.  He 
still  enjoys  a vigorous  old  age,  in  his  86th  year. 

John  Pardee,  born  in  Norfolk,  Feb.  20th,  1796.  Married 
Eunice  Chamberlain.  Came  from  Marcel lus,  N.  Y.,  to 
Wadsworth  in  1824.  Was  in  mercantile  business  upwards 
of  3Q  years,  under  the  firms  of  A*  & J*  Pardee?  A»i  *L  & E< 
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Pardee,  J.  Pardee,  and  Pardee  & Loomis.  He  was  a very 
capable  business  man.  Held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  1859,  he  removed  to  Pardeeville,  Wis.,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Pardee  died 
about  1868.  He  died  June  24th.  1873. 

Ebenezer  Pardee,  born  in  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8th, 
1802.  Married  Almira  Brace.  Was  trained  to  mercantile 
business  from  his  youth,  and  was  a successful  merchant  and 
tkorough-going  business  man.  He  began  business  in  Cleve- 
land about  1825.  Was  in  mercantile  business  in  Canton, 
and  in  banking  in  Wooster.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1834, 
and  went  into  business  with  his  brothers.  He  afterwards 
owned  and  lived  upon  a large  farm  east  of  Western  Star, 
now  owned  by  Dr.  Hill.  Removecl  to  Rochester,  Pa., 
where  Mrs.  Pardee  died,  when  he  returned  to  Wadsworth, 
and  died  Sept.  5th,  1865. 

Augustus  Pardee,  born  in  Skeneateles,  Aug.,  1804. 
Married  Susan  Newcomb.  Set  up  business  as  a saddler. 
Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1832,  and  carried  on  the  same  busi- 
ness about  30  years.  Now  resides  in  Eureka,  111. 

Dr.  George  K.  Pardee,  born  Sept.  23d,  1806.  But  few 
men  accomplished  more  in  a short  life  than  he.  He  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  county.  Studied  medicine  in  Ins  native 
town  (Skeneateles,  N.  Y.)  with  Dr.  Evelyn  Porter.  Was 
admitted  to  practice  as  physician  at  the  early  age  of  20 
years.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1826,  where  his  profession- 
al life  was  spent.  He  was  a thorough  student,  and  kept 
himself  well  posted  in  every  new  discovery.  lie  had 
many  students  who  have  made  their  mark  as  physicians. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Cong,  church,  and  look 
an  active  part  in  all  educational,  moral  and  religious  move- 
ments, often  giving  lectures  on  temperance,  and  different 
departments  of  science.  At  one  time  he  gave  to  the  young- 
people  a course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  which  did  much 
to  awaken  thought  and  investigation.  Through  his  influ- 
ence the  incorporation  of  Wadsworth  Academy,  and  a 
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good  circulating  library  were  procured.  He  was  always 
in  feeble  health,  but  seemed  to  keep  himself  alive  by  his 
indomitable  energy.  He  accumulated  a good  property, 
with  which  he  was  always  liberal  to  all  charitable,  benevo- 
lent, and  useful  objects.  His  wife  was  Busan  Thomas,  Avho 
still  survives  him.  He  left  no  children.  Died  Oct.  3d, 
1849. 

Hon.  Aaron  Pardee,  born  in  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  8th, 
1808.  Came  with  his  brother  John  in  1825.  Married  Eve- 
line Eyles,  who  died  Sept.  13th,  1873.  Mr.  Pardee  has 
from  early  life  been  a leading  man  in  the  town,  and  for 
many  years  in  the  county.  A history  of  his  public  and  pro- 
fessional life  has  been  given  in  this  work,  in  the  notice  of 
attorneys  at  law.  v 

Children  of  Allen  Pardee:  Wm.  N.,  born  July  30th, 
1812.  Was  a lawyer,  and  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Medi- 
na county.  Married  Livonia  E.  Clark.  Second  wife,  Car- 
oline Pardee.  Died  in  Mich.  Eugene,  born  Oct.  5th, 
1814.  Attorney  at  law.  Married  Eleanor  Taylor.  Resided 
at  Wooster  35  years,  in  professional  business.  Now  lives 
in  Madison,  Wis.  Laura ette,  born  Mar.  11th,  1817.  Mar- 
ried Rev.  H.  C.  Jones.  Lives  at  Alliance,  Ohio.  Ann  S., 
born  Feb.  24th,  1818.  Married  Homer  King.  Resides  in 
Wadsworth.  Norman  C.,  born  May  9th,  1830.  Lives  in 
Wadsworth.  Mary  E.,  born  Apr.  13th,  1832.  Married 
Rev.  J.  F.  Rowe.  Resides  in  Akron. 

Children  of  John  Pardee:  Caroline,  born  1816.  Mar- 
ried Wm.  N.  Pardee.  Died  in  Mich.,  1847.  John  S.,  born 
1818.  Married  Emetine  Benedict.  Was  several  years  a 
merchant  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Located  a village  in  Wis. 
called  Pardeeville.  Was  appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  San 
Juan,  Nicaraugua,  and  died  there  Sept.,  1854.  Emily,  born 
Feb.  22d,  1825.  Married  Asahel  Hanchet.  Minerva,  born 
Feb.,  1825.  Charles,  born  Sept.  29th,  1829.  Virginia,  mar- 
ried Yates  Ashley.  Jane,  married  G.  W.  Vilas. 

Children  of  Ebenezer  Pardee:  Harriet  E.,  born  in 
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Wadsworth,  July  23d,  1834.  Married  E.  ^ G.  Loomis. 
Hi charcl  II.,  born  in  Wadsworth,  Jan.  1311),  1836.  Married 
Nellie  Ketchum.  Resides  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Catharine, 
born  in  Wadsworth,  May  13th,  1839.  Married  Dr.  John 
Hill,  of  Western  Star.  Mary  E.,  born  at  Wooster,  Feb. 
16th,  1841.  Married  Lucian  Moses,  of  Skeneateles,  N.  Y. 
James  K.,  born  at  Wooster,  Feb.  26th,  1845.  Married  Ma- 
ria Lukins.  Lives  at  Salt  Lake.  Joseph  W.,  born  at 
Wooster,  May  12th,  1845.  Lives  in  Cal.  Ephraim  Q.,  born 
Apr.  2d,  1847.  Married  Jennie  Hall.  Lives  in  Detroit. 
Elizabeth  J.,  born  Jan.  4th,  1849.  Married  James  H.  Reed, 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Children  of  Aaron  Pardee:  Win.  E.,  born  June  6th, 
1829.  Married  Helen  S.  Dickey.  Was  an  attorney,  re- 
siding in  Cleveland.  Died  Apr.  6th,  1866.  Henry  Clay, 
born  Apr.  27th,  1831.  Married  Catharine  Houck.  Attor- 
ney at  law,  and  Auditor  of  Medina  county.  Almira  S., 
born  Jan.  17th,  1835.  Married  John  G.  Houston.  Don  A., 
born  Mar.  29th,  1837.  Married  Julia  E.  Hard.  Attorney, 
now  Judge  of  2d  Dist.  Court,  New  Orleans.  La.  Geo.  K., 
born  Alar.  1st,  1839.  Married  Caroline  C.  Hard.  Attor- 
ney, resides  in  Wadsworth,  and  lias  an  office  in  Akron. 
Frances,  born  Dec*  25th,  1844.  Married  P.  Y.  Wilkins. 
Ella  N.,  born  Sept.  5th,  1850.  Married  Dr.  Wallace  A. 
Briggs.  Sutliff  E.,  born  Sept.  14th,  1852.  Now  studying 
medicine  with  Dr.  Briggs  at  Wadswcrth. 

THEODORE  HUDSON  PARMELEE, 

Born  in  Goshen,  Ct.,  Jan.  25th,  1792.  Came  to  Ohio  in 
1811  with  his  uncle,  David  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  Hudson.  He 
came  to  Norton  and  camped  in  the  woods  on  land  belong- 
ing to  his  father,  and  cleared  a field  and  sowed  it  to  wheat. 
Returned  to  Goshen  and  taught  the  academy  during  the 
winter.  In  1813,  married  Miss  Harriet  Holcomb,  and  with 
he!  set  out  for  Ohio,  with  their  small  store  of  goods  in  a 
one-horse  wagon,  both  walking  more  than  half  the  way. 
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i'l)c\'  settled  on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Panne- 
Ice  farm,  on  Wolf  Creek,  where  during  Ids  lire  he  was  a 
leading  and  useful  citizen.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  edu- 
cation, founded  a public  library,  and  gave  his  children  the 
best  advantage  for  schooling.  Three  daughters  graduated 
at  Oberlin  College.  lie  was  in  his  views  in  accord  with 
the  Quakers,  but  was  connected  with  the  Methodist  church. 
Was  an  early  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  and  of 
anti-slavery,  and  benevolent  to  all  in  want.  His  useful  life 
terminated  Jan.  11th,  1843. 

THE  PHELPS  FAMILY. 

There  were  several  distinct  families  of  that  name.  Ed- 
son  Phelps,  came  with  his  brother,  Augustus,  to  Wads- 
worth in  1833.  They  were  active  members  of  the  Cong, 
church.  Edson  held  the  office  of  Deacon,  and  Augustus 
was  a leader  of  singing.  Edson  lived  about  80  rods  south 
of  the  depot.  Was  a farmer.  Moved  to  Harrisville,  where 
lie  died  at  about  80  years  of  age.  Children  : Calista,  born 

1812.  Lives  in  Lodi.  Melissa  A.,  born  1813.  Married 
Dr.  John  Brown.  Is  now  a widow.  Lives  with  her  son, 
John  Brown,  at  Holland,  Mich.  Claudius,  died  at  Loci. 
Orville,  lives  at  Oberlin.  Augustus  Phelps  set  up  the  first 
carriage  shop  in  the  town.  Resides  with  his  nephew  at 
Oberlin.  None  of  his  family  are  living. 

William  Phelps,  born  at  Granby,  Ct.,  1784.  Came  from 
Tlindsburg,  Vt.,  to  near  Akron  in  1815,  to  Wadsworth  in 
1833.  Children : William,  born  November  11th,  1810. 
Married  Eliza  Ostrander.  Second  wife,  Maria  Farns- 
worth. Lives  in  Wadsworth.  Jane  S.,  married  J.  N. 
Reese,  of  River  Styx.  Rebecca,  married  James  Cunning- 
ham. Clarissa,  married  Moses  Sumrix.  Julia,  Married 
Tertullus  Brewster.  Lucia,  married  Aaron  Cunningham. 
Bassford  P.,  married  Caroline  Brown,  of  Sharon.  Timo- 
thy Phelps,  brother  of  Wm.,  came  to  Guilford  in  1819.  lie 
died  Sept.  27th,  1870.  Cicero  Phelps  came  from  Windsor 
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Ct.,  to  Sharon  in  1829.  Married  Elizabeth  Crane.  Moved 
to  III.  in  1853. 

THE  RASOR  FAMILIES. 

There  were  three  brothers  of  that  name  among  the  very 
early  pioneer  settlers.  Their  father,  Adam  Rasor,  came 
from  Germany  during  the  Revolution,  and  came  a few 
years  later  than  his  sons  to  Wadsworth,  and  died  at  a far 
advanced  age.  Christopher  Rasor,  born  1787.  Married 
Christina  Everhard.  Died  18 — . Sons:  Eli,  Jacob,  Fred- 
erick, and  John.  William  Rasor,  born  1791.  Married 
Mary  Everhard.  Died  18 — . Sons:  John,  Frederick,  Ja- 
cob, and  Jonathan.  George  Rasor,  born  1793.  Married 
Margaret  Smith.  Children  : Elizabeth,  born  1817.  Mar- 
ried Geo.  Smith.  Second  husband,  Jacob  Coose.  Lives 
in  Mich.  Catherine,  born  Mar.  27th,  1820.  Married  A.  J. 
Clark.  Lives  in  Ind.  Noah,  born  Dec.  28th,  1828.  Mar- 
ried Emetine  Smith.  Resides  in  Wadsworth.  Enos,  born 
Sept.  13th,  1841.  Married  Phebe  Faust.  Lives  in  Wads- 
worth. John,  born  Sept.  25tli,  1833.  Married  Susan  Kis- 
singer. 

THE  ROOT  FAMILY. 

A.  B.  Root,  born  in  Chazy,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  June 
18th,  1813.  Married  to  Relief  Wood,  Oct.  20th,  1835,  and 
soon  after  moved  to  Kent,  O.,  and  in  Feb.,  1842,  to  Sharon, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Children : Maria  J.,  born 
Dec.  2d,  1836.  George  A.,  born  Apr.  13th,  1838.  Louisa 
A.,  born  Mar.  26th,  1840.  Erastus  N.,  born  Sept.  8th,  1843. 
Lermie  C.,  born  June  23d,  1845.  Wallace  P.,  born  Aug. 
6th,  1847.  Clayton  F.,  born  Jan.  25th,  1853.  Fred  J.,  born 
Dec.  10th,  1856.  No  death  has  ever  occurred  in  the  family 
except  that  of  Mrs.  Root,  who  died  Apr.  28th,  1872.  Geo. 
A.  and  Wallace  P.  Root  were  the  first  who  started  the 
printing  business  in  Wadsworth,  Jan.,  1866. 

THOMAS  REESE, 

Born  in  Frederick  county,  Md.,  Feb.  14th,  1780.  Married 
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Mat*y  Beyer.  Was  a house  joiner,  an  earnest  and  respect- 
ed member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Died  Aug.,  1838. 
Children : Elizabeth,  bom  Aug.  24th,  1809.  Married  Or- 
ris C.  Wright.  Sarah,  born  Mar.  26th,  1811.  Married 
lieu  ben  E.  Warner.  Thomas,  born  1813.  Died  1835.  Ma- 
ry, born  Apr.  26th,  1815.  Married  Jonas  South  wick. 
Catherine,  born  Jan.  17th,  1817.  Married  Samuel  Scrip- 
ture. Susanna,  born  May  15th,  1821.  llebecca,  born 
Oct.  4th,  1823.  Married  Dr.  Jacob  Mikesell.  Hannah, 
born  Apr.  18th,  1826.  Married  Cyrus  Miller.  Christina, 
born  J uly  21st,  1830. 

THE  SHAW  FAMILY. 

Moses  Shaw,  a native  of  Ct.,  and  a soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, wras  one  of  the  pioneeis  of  Guilford,  and  for  many 
years  a resident  of  Wadsworth.  Was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Died  in  Norton,  Sept.  27th.  1835,  aged 
87.  Children:  Joshua,  born  1798.  Married  Rlioda 

Agard.  Second  wife,  widow  Johnson,  of  Johnson’s  Cor- 
ners. Died  Aug.  5th,  1869.  (Thomas  Johnson,  first  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Shaw,  built  the  mills  at  Johnson’s  Corners, 
from  which  the  name  originated.  He  died  May  31st,  1836, 
aged  45).  Moses  Shaw,  jr.,  died  in  Seville.  Rev.  James 
Shaw7-,  Methodist  minister,  moved  West.  Hannah,  mar- 
ried Noah  LeMoyne.  Phebe,  married  Moses  Johnson. 

SPRAGUE  FAMILY. 

John  Sprague,  a native  of  Ct.,  came  in  1817.  Married 
Alice  Ruggles.  Died  Dec.  14th,  1825,  aged  32.  Mrs.  S. 
died  1844,  aged  48.  Children  : Ira,  born  1820.  Lives  in 
Glen  wood,  Iowa.  Charles  E.,  born  Feb.  6tli,  1824.  Mar- 
ried Julia  M.  Mills.  Died  Apr.  17th,  1859. 

SNELL  FAMILY. 

Isaac  Snell,  born  in  R.  I.,  1786.  Married  Abigal  Chap- 
man. Resided  several  years  in  Westfield.  Came  to  Wads- 
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worth  1829.  Was  Justice  of  the  Pence  and  County  Corn- 
missioner.  Died  Apr.  17th,  1851.  Children:  Job,  born 
1807.  Married  Sarah  Belden.  Died  in  Cal.  Isaac  M., 
born  Feb.  16th,  1811.  Married  Nancy  A.  Hilliard.  Was  a 
member  of  the  Disciple  church,  and  respected  as  a citizen. 
Died  Apr.  24th,  1873.  Martin,  born  1813.  Married  Eliza 
Davis.  Second  wife,  Mrs.  Laura  Ann  (Brown)  Spellman. 
Mary,  died  1835,  aged  18.  Chauncey,  married  Ann  Scott. 
Lives  in  Cal.  James  S.,  died  Mar.  25th,  1349,  aged  22. 

SMITH  FAMILIES. 

Adam  and  Jacob  Smith,  brothers,  natives  of  Pa.,  were 
among  the  first  pioneers  of  Wadsworth.  Adam  had  one 
son,  Jacob  Smith,  born  1803.  Married  Mary  Franse.  He 
died  Feb.  3d,  1874.  Daughters  of  Adam  Smith : Mary, 
married  Geo.  Kasor.  Polly,  married  Christian  Ever- 
hard.  Elizabeth,  married  Jacob  Everhard.  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Richard  Montgomery.  Susan,  married  II.  Springer. 
Hannah,  married  Justin  Whaley.  Jacob  Smith  had  5 sons  : 
Peter,  Philip,  Daniel,  George,  and  Lewis.  Daughters : 
Christiana,  married  Abraham  Cackler.  Susan,  married 
David  Loutzenheizer. 

SIMCOX  FAMILIES. 

Three  brothers  of  that  name  were  among  the  early  pio- 
neers, Michael,  Benjamin,  and  William.  Michael  removed 
to  Harrisville.  Benjamin  lived  upwards  of  30  years  in 
Wadsworth.  Died  in  Harrisville.  Children : Jeruslia, 
married  John  Brown.  Still  lives  in  Wadsworth.  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  lives  in  Harrisville.  Betsy,  married  John  D. 
Haynes.  Moved  West.  William  Simcox,  born  in  Pa., 
1792.  Came  in  1816.  Married  Esther  Robinson.  Second 
wife,  Margaret  Wheeler.  Died  Feb.  6th,  1855.  Children  : 
Resin  B.,  married  Rebecca  Heath.  Died  18 — . Nancy, 
born  1820.  Married  Joseph  Bolich.  Talbert,  born  Aug. 
31st,  1822.  Married  Hannah  Baughman.  Resides  in 
Wadsworth. 
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SPILLMAN  FAMILY. 

James  Spillman  came  from  Ireland.  Mar.  Naecy  O’Brien. 
Was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Wadsworth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spillman  were  among  (he  earliest  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Children  : John,  married  Abigal 

Ward.  Charles,  Mitchell,  Henry,  and  Robert,  none  of 
them  remain  in  this  vicinity.  Dr.  Henry  Spillman,  4th  son, 
rose  to  considerable  distinction  as  a physician.  Married 
Laura  Ann  Brown.  Died  at  Medina. 

Harvey  B.  Spellman,  son  of  Buel  Spellman,  a native  of 
Ct.,  was  for  several  years  a merchant  in  Wadsworth.  Mar- 
ried Lucy  Henry.  Resides  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JEHIEL  SQUIRE, 

Born  in  New  Jersey,  1794.  Married  Ida  Amerman.  Came 
to  Wadsworth  in  1829,  and  taught  school.  Moved  to  Shar- 
on in  1831.  Has  lived  in  Sharon,  Wadsworth,  and  Akron 
since  that  time.  Has  been  one  of  the  influential  citizens. 
Present  residence  Sharon. 

TYLER  FAMILY. 

Benjamin  Tyler,  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  22d,  1796. 
Came  with  his  brothers,  Parker  and  Solomon,  and  first  set- 
ted  in  Norton.  Moved  to  Wadsworth  in  1825.  Married 
Mrs.  Olive  (Brown)  Bartlett,  who  died  Aug.  21st,  1874. 
He  was  for  57  years  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Died  1875.  Children  : Benjamin,  born  1820,  died 

1874.  Joseph,  born  1822.  Married  Eliza  Ann  Williams. 
Lives  in  Wadsworth.  Solomon,  born  1824.  Rosina,  mar- 
ried Amos  Hart. 

Benjamin  Tyler,  born  1820,  died  1874. 

TURNER  FAMILY. 

Alexander  Turner,  born  in  N.  Y.,  Mar.  29th,  1797.  Mar- 
ried Betsy  French.  Came  to  Wadsworth  in  1825,  where 
he  still  resides.  Mrs.  Turner  died  Nov.  7th,  1871,  aged  69. 
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Children  : Alonzo,  born  Aug.  4th,  1822.  Lives  in  Idaho. 

Janies  F.,  born  Jan.  2d,  1824.  Died  Jan.  5th,  1833.  Maria 
L.,  born  Feb.  22d,  1820.  Married  Charles  B.  Curtis.  C. 
Wesley,  born  Aug.  14tli,  1828,  died  A])r.  27th,  1870.  Jas- 
per, born  Apr.  14th,  1838.  Lives  in  Mo.  J.  Q.  A.  Turner, 
born  Apr.  1st,  1841.  Married  Mary  Etta  Travel*.  He  is  a 
hardware  merchant  in  Wadsworth. 

VAN  HYNING  FAMILY. 

Henry  Vanllyniug  was  of  Dutch  descent,  born  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y.  He  was  a man  of  limited  educa- 
tion, yet  of  strong  mind,  and  in  many  respects  a remarka- 
ble man.  Was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Norton,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  that 
township.  He  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  promo- 
ted to  a captaincy  for  an  act  of  daring  adventure  which 
has  never  been  recorded  m history,  but  is  worth  preserv- 
ing as  a Revolutionary  anecdote,  giving  it  in  substance  as 
lie  used  to  relate  it  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  A short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Saratoga  some  event  had  occurred 
which  made  it  desirable  to  capture  and  hold  as  a hostage  a 
British  officer  of  high  rank.  General  Gates  privately  re- 
quested the  Colonels  of  four  different  regiments  to  select 
each  two  men  of  great  strength  and  daring  spirit,  for  a 
perilous  undertaking,  to  report  at  his  quarters  at  6 o'clock 
that  evening.  Van  Hyning  was  one  of  the  number  selected. 
They  found  the  General  officers  in  consultation  with  Gen. 
Gates.  The  latter,  addressing  the  eight  soldiers,  said,  “ I 
have  called  you  to  propose  a most  perilous  undertaking, 
which  if  unsuccessful  will  cost  your  lives,  and  wish  you 
to  consider  it  well  and  act  freely.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
run  the  risk  it  will  never  be  known  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed. It  is  that  you  break  through  the  British  lines  and 
capture  an  officer  of  not  less  grade  than  a Lieutenant  Col. 
and  bring  him  here.  Every  necessary  conveyance  is  pre- 
pared, if  we  can  have  the  men  to  undertake  it.  If  you 
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succeed  you  will  be  rewarded.  If  you  fail  and  are  cap- 
tured. you  will  be  hung  for  spies.”  One  of  the  number 
answered,  “General,  this  is  a fearful  undertaking,  but  if 
my  country  needs  it  I am  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
Count  on  me.”  Each  of  the  others  also  answered,  “Count 
on  me.”  At  11  o’clock,  all  things  being  prepared,  they  set 
out.  They  succeeded  in  overpowering  a sentinel,  and 
through  him  learning  the  location  of  the  tent  of  a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  noislesslv  entering  his  tent  and  taking  him 
from  his  bed  brought  him  to  the  American  camp,  from 
which  in  the  morning  a flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  British 
camp  for  the  Colonel’s  clothing.  For  this  daring  deed 
each  of  the  eight  soldiers  received  a commission.  Esq. 
YanHyning  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Norton, 
lie  was  a man  of  great  size  and  herculean  strength  and 
endurance,  of  strictly  temperate  habits,  and  a devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church.  His  venerable  appearance 
in  the  house  of  worship  for  many  years,  reminded  the 
spectator  of  a patriarch  of  the  olden  time.  He  closed  his 
pilgrimage  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  great  age 
of  102,  Dec.  25th,  1839.  His  sons  who  came  about  thesam  • 
time  with  him,  the  three  youngest  of  whom  survive, 
were  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Andrew,  Thomas,  Henry,  and 
Sylvester,  all  once  well  known  in  Norton.  The  last  named 
still  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  Charles  Lyon,  one  of  the 
early  citizens  of  Norton,  was  a son-in-law  of  YanHyning 
lie  moved  to  Indiana. 

THE  WALTZ  FAMILIES. 

There  were  two  brothers  of  that  name  who  lived  fi rst 
in  Wadsworth  and  afterwards  in  Norton,  who  were  both 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  natives  of  Hagarstown,  Mil.,  of 
German  descent.  Michael  Waltz  resided  for  a time  in 
Wadsworth  and  for  many  years  in  Norton,  and  died  in 
Sharon.  All  of  that  family  have  removed  West. 

Peter  Waltz,  born  1719,  Married  Eve  Milliron*  Served 
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rive  years  in  the  Revolution.  Was  in  14  of  the  hardest 
fought  battles,  among  them  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Long 
Island,  and  Brandywine,  lie  came  to  Wadsworth  in  1815, 
and  set  up  the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  the  region  ol*  Wads- 
worth, Norton,  or  Chippewa,  at  the  corners  of  the  town- 
ships. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  and  ciders  of 
the  church  known  as  Emmanuel’s  Church.  lie  died  Apr. 
25th,  1832,  aged  83. 

Children  of  Peter  Waltz:  John,  born  1792.  Married 
Elizabeth  Brouse.  Was  a mason  and  stone-cutter.  Lived 
over  40  years  on  the  north  line  of  Chippewa,  west  of  the 
Waltz  Church.  Now  lives  in  Independence.  Catherine, 
born  1794.  Married  Peter  Colbetzcr.  Christiana,  born 
1796.  Married  Adam  Helmick.  Peter  Waltz,  jr.,  born 
1799.  Married  Elizabeth  Baughman.  Came  to  Wads- 
worth in  1814,  and  settled  upon  the  line  of  Norton,  where 
he  still  resides.  David  Waltz,  born  Nov.  14th,  1802.  Mar- 
ried Lydia  Baughman.  Second  wife,  Sarah  Keislcr.  He 
is  a gunsmith.  Resides  in  Wadsworth.  When  the  first 
frame  building  of  Wadsworth  (the  barn  of  T.  Hudson) 
was  built,  David  Waltz  and  Hiram  Kingsbury  made  all  the 
nails,  both  for  the  sides  and  roof,  by  hand.  The  building 
is  still  standing. 

Children  of  Peter  Waltz,  jr. : Sons,  Jacob,  Simon,  Dan- 
iel (died  in  the  war),  Rinehardt,  Henry,  and  Absalom. 
Daughters,  Lydia,  married  Samuel  Donner.  Elizabeth, 
married  Jacob  Flishur.  Sarah,  married  Thomas  Ritchey. 

Children  of  David  Waltz:  Joel,  born  Apr  9th,  1825. 
Married  Catharine  Blyler.  Machinist.  Jives  in  Wadsworth. 
John,  born  May  30th,  1827.  Married  Mary  Ann  Waitman. 
Died  in  the  army,  Mar.,  1863.  Elias,  born  Feb.  16th,  1829. 
Died  in  the  army,  Mar.,  1863.  Franklin,  born  Feb.  lltli, 
183B  Married  Libbie  Huffman.  Served  3 years  in  the 
war.  Resides  in  Wadsworth.  Benjamin,  born  Feb.  4th, 
1835.  Married  Lydia  Noughton.  Lives  in  New  London, 
O.  Reuben,  born  Mar.  12th,  1840.  Married  Emeline  Elli- 
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Ott.  Lives  in  Rouksbury,  O.  Lavina,  born  Jan.  30th,  1838. 
Married  Sylvester  Scheontz.  Fianna,  born  Aug.  12th,, 
1843.  Married  Daniel  Slauker.  Louisa,  born  Feb.  4th, 
1842.  Married  Norman  Ware.  Arnos,  born  Jan.  30th, 
1845.  Married  Nellie  Dow.  Lives  in  111.  Amelia,  born 
June  22d,  1849.  Married  Warren  Lane.  Cali^ta,  born  Jan. 
22d,  1851.  Angelina,  born  Sept.  25th,  1853.  Orvis,  born 
Oct.  19th,  1863.  The  families  of  John,  Peter,  and  David 
Waltz,  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  grandsons,  furnished  17  sol- 
diers in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  3 of  whom  died. 

THE  WARNER  FAMILY. 

Salmon  Warner,  the  first 'who  set  up  public  worship  oi\ 
the  Sabbath  in  Wadsworth,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  26th,  1764.  Married  Lucina  Field.  Moved 
from  Fairfield,  Vt.,  to  Wadsworth  in  1815.  His  history  is 
given  in  the  previous  papers.  He  was  a man  universally 
respected  and  beloved  for  his  righteous  life  and  Christian, 
zeal  and  love.  He  died  Dec.  5th,  1839.  Mrs.  Warner  died 
Sept.  28th,  1829,  aged  59. 

Children  of  Salmon  Warner : Harriet,  born  in  Vt., 

about  1790,  was  unmarried.  Died  in  Iowa,  1870.  Lamira, 
married  Oliver  Durham.  Reuben  F.,  born  in  Fairfield,  Vt., 
Aug.  26th,  1794.  Came  with  his  father  in  1815.  Was  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  during  his  life,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  and  useful  members’ of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  was  four  times  married.  First  wife,  Hannah  Bartholo- 
mew ; second,  Sarah  Reese;  third,  Mrs.  Chloe  (Bartholo- 
mew) Griffin ; fourth,  Susan  Reese.  He  died  Sept.  28th, 
1838.  Lucina,  married  Alvin  Agard.  Salmon  Warner,  jr., 
joined  the  Mormons  and  went  with  them  to  Salt  Lake, 
where  he  died  in  1871.  Capt.  Daniel  Warner,  born  in  Vt., 
1800.  Married  Philecta  E.  Mills.  Died  Aug.  30th,  1839. 
Orpha,  born  1804,  died  1826.  Horatio,  born  Nov.  1st,  1806. 
Was  a man  of  education  and  ability.  Moved  to  la.  Was 
for  some  time  Sheriff  of  Clayton  county,  and  held  other 
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offices  of  trust.  1)1*.  Aiucte  “Warner,  boi-n  1808.  Studied 
with  Di\  A.  Fisher,  of  Western  Star,  and  practiced  in 
company  with  him  at  that  place.  Married  Mrs.  Esther 
(Carter)  Griswold.  Removed  to  Garnaville,  Iowa.  Was 
an  able  physician  and  highly  respected.  He  was  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  a carriage. 

Children  of  Reuben  F.  Warner  : Mary,  born  1820. 

Married  Rev.  Jason  Wilcox.  Lives  in  Norwalk,  O.  El- 
mer A.,  born  1822.  Married  Antoinette  Crittenden.  Lives 
in  Iowa.  Bennett  B.,  born  1824.  Married  Eliza  Cogshal’. 
Resides  in  Massillon,  O.  Edwin,  died  in  Mo.  Wilbur  F., 
resides  in  Mo.  Orpha  H.,  born  Apr.  18th,  1847.  Married 
E.  F.  Ilassler.  Resides  at  Blue  Mound,  111.  Hannah,  re- 
sides in  Iowa. 

THE  W ALL  FAMILY. 

Christopher  Wall,  born  ill  Germany,  Nov.  27th,  1779. 
Came  in  childhood  to  Pa.  Married  Catherine  Baughman. 
Moved  to  Chippewa  in  1823.  Died  in  Wadsworth  Oct. 
24th,  1853.  Children  : John,  born  Dec.  24th,  1804.  Mar- 
ried Mary  W.  Baughman.  Still  lives  in  Wadsw7orth. 
Mary,  born  1806.  Married  Jonathan  Everhard.  Charles, 
born  1808.  Married  Sophia  Frederick.  Resides  in  Sliar-\ 
on.  Margaret,  born  1810.  Married  Curtis  Brousc.  Cath- 
erine, born  1811.  Married  Jonathan  Everhard.  Isaac  D. 
born  1813,  died  Sept.  11th,  1870.  Judith,  born  1814.  Mar- 
ried Joshua  Hartman.  Abigal,  born  1817.  Married  Joel 
Baughman.  Peter,  born  1819.  Married  Sabella  Everhard. 
Sarah,  born  1820.  Married  Abraham  Keller.  Daniel, 
born  1823.  Married  Lydia  Fry. 

Children  of  John  Wall  : Paul,  born  Aug.  6th,  1830. 
Married  Isabella  Ruthaker.  Resides  in  Wadsworth.  Dan- 
iel, born  Nov.  3d,  1835.  Married  Abigal  Geiger.  Resides 
in  Wadsworth. 

Children  of  Isaac  D.  Wall:  Sarah,  married  Uriah 

Wearstler.  Lavina.  married  William  Rhodes.  David, 
n arried  Nettie  Briggs. 
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HON.  PHILO  WELTON, 

llorn  in  Waterbary,  Ct.,  Mar.  7th,  1782.  Married  Sarah 
Blakeslee.  Was  a Colonel  in  the  war  of  1812.  Was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Montville.  Afterwards  moved 
to  Wadsworth,  and  owned  the  farm  now  the  residence  of 
Orlando  Beach.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  county.  Was  twice  llep resen tative  in  the 
Legislature,  and  served  one  term  as  Associate  Judge.  He 
died  Sept.  19th,  1852.  Mrs.  W.  died  1852,  aged  64.  Chil- 
dren : Sally,  born  1806.  Married  Caleb  Chase.  Second 

husband,  Nathaniel  Bell.  Now  lives  in  Iowa.  Dr.  Wm. 
S.  II.  Welton,  married  Caroline  Crocker.  Practiced  medi- 
cine several  years  in  this  county.  Now  lives  in  la.  Su- 
san, born  Sept.  15th,  1815.  Married  Orlando  Beach.  Re- 
sides in  Wadsworth. 


WEEKS  FAMILIES. 

Three  brothers  of  that  name  came  about  1818  from  Vt. 
They  were  men  of  great  strength  and  vigor.  Were  car- 
penters. John  Moody  Weeks,  married  Martha  Dennett. 
Leavitt  Weeks,  born  about  1794.  Married  Cel estia  Taylor, 
of  Norton.  Worked  as  a carpenter  many  years  in  compa- 
ny with  his  brother,  Peter  Weeks.  The  greater  part  of 
the  bains  and  houses  of  the  earlier  years  were  erected  by 
the  Weeks  brothers.  He  died  in  1870.  His  son,  George 
Weeks,  lives  in  Akron. 

THE  WISE  FAMILIES. 

Three  brothers,  John,  William,  and  Jacob  Wise,  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Wadsworth,  Norton,  and  Chip- 
pewa. Wm.  Wise  lived  many  years  in  Norton.  Died  in 
Feb.,  1851,  aged  76.  G.  W.  Wise,  of  the  firm  of  Loomis  Sc 
Wise,  is  his  son. 

John  Wise,  horn  in  Northumberland  eo..  Pa.,  Aug.  17th, 
1774.  Marrieil  Susanna  Goss.  He  moved  to  Chippewa.  3 
miles  from  Wadsworth  village,  in  1817.  lie  was  a wheel- 
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w right.  Most  of  the  spinning-wheels  used  in  the  early 
days  of  Wadsworth  were  made  by  him.  He  was  a local 
preacher  of  the  Methodist,  afterwards  of  the  Albright  de- 
nomination. He  preached  the  iirst  funeral  discourse  in  the 
township.  Died  Jan.  18th,  1839.  Mrs.  Wise  died  Feb., 
1875,  aged  90,  in  the  same  hewed  log  house,  built  in  1817, 
which  with  the  old  wheel  shop  built  at  the  same  time,  still 
remain.  Children  : Michael,  born  Jan.  18th,  1809,  died 
Oct.  26th,  1873.  Elias,  born  May  3d,  1813.  Lives  in  Ind. 
George,  born  Apr.  12th,  1815.  Married  Margaret  Bear. 
Resides  in  Litchfield,  O.  Uriah,  born  July  16th,  1818. 
Married  Lydia  Measel.  Resides  in  Chippewa.  Mary  Ann, 
born  Nov.  24th,  1822.  Married  Henry  Isenbarger.  Jere- 
miah, born  Dec.  30th,  1825.  Married  Mary  Beall.  Resides 
in  Chippewa. 

AUSTIN  WESTON, 

Was  one  of  the  well-known  pioneer  settlers.  Lived  in 
Chippewa,  and  for  many  years  in  Wadsworth.  Married 
Susan  Lacy.  Was  a local  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Dennison  Weston,  his  son,  married  Julia  Snell. 
Lives  in  California. 

THE  WARD  FAMILIES. 

Ilezekiah  and  William  Ward  came  from  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  settled  in  Norton  about  1818.  Hezekiah  Ward  was  a 
man  of  influence  in  the  township.  Was  several  times 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Was  a carpenter,  and  a large 
number  of  the  frame  buildings  of  Wadsworth  and  Norton 
were  erected  by  him.  He  married  Lydia  llurlbutt.  Time 
of  death  and  age  not  known.  Sons:  Myron  T.,  a minis- 

ter of  the  Methodist  Church,  resides  in  Westfield,  (). 
Lafayette  Ward  is  also  a Methodist  minister.  Resides  in 
Elyria,  ().  Azur  Ward,  resides  in  Indiana. 
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CONCLUSION". 

The  foregoing’  pages  have  been  prepared  in  the  hope  -of 
meeting  a local  want,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
general  good  of  our  beloved  country,  by  each  locality  do- 
ing ils  part  to  create  and  perpetuate  a love  for  those  insti- 
tutions under  which  our  nation  has  grown  up  in  less  than 
a century  to  be  in  all  the  essentials  that  make  up  true  na- 
tional life  and  greatness,  the  first  of  nations;  having  all 
the  freedom  that  social  beings  can  ask  tor — liberty  without 
licentiousness.  A strong  government,  founded  not  on  ar- 
bitrary power,  but  developed  manhood  ; where  law  is  re- 
spected because  men  have  learned  to  respect  themselves, 
and  public  virtue,  not  the  sword,  stands  as  the  bulwark  of 
law.  We  trace  the  history  of  prosperous  communities, 
and  we  find  the  elements  of  their  prosperity  in  the  vir- 
tues of  their  founders,  and  throughout  their  history,  their 
prosperity  keeping  pace  with  their  virtue.  With  free 
churches  and  free  schools,  an  open  Bible  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  Sabbath  regarded  and  the  pure  worship  of 
God  maintained,  we  may  stand  our  ground  against  mon- 
archists and  hierarchs  who  would  cunningly  undermine 
the  noble  structure  of  Ameiican  liberty,  or  the  influx  of 
degraded  peasantry,  who,  mistaking  liberty  for  license, 
would  overthrow  those  institutions  that  have  raised  the 
laborer  to  a freeman,  and  made  the  very  word  pea^an^  one 
for  whose  meaning  we  refer  back  to  the  Old-World  insti- 
tutions. Almost  every  community  of  the  North  points 
with  pride  to  the  military  record  of  its  members  who  gave 
themselves  a sacrifice  to  save  those  institutions.  Why? 
Because  the  North  was  colonized  by  freemen  who  became 
free  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  freedom  which 
Christian  virtue  alone  can  impart.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  work  (page  2),  tracing  back  the  beginnings  of  our  in- 
stitutions, 1 said  : *‘The  social  compact  signed  voluntarily 

in  the  cabin  of  the  immigrant  ship  grows  into  the  town 
ordinance/’  etc.  Reference  was  then  had  to  the  well- 
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known  social  compact  signed  in  (he  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower,  But  in  the  researches  for  the  histories  of  the  fam- 
ilies here  given,  I found  preserved  in  the  family  record  of 
Theodore  H.  Parmclee  a similar  compact,  or  “ covenant,” 
as  it  was  styled,  signed  on  shipboard  by  a company  of  emi- 
grants form  Guilford,  Fug.,  who  settled  the  town  of  Guil- 
ford, Ct. ; showing  that  such  social  compacts,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  government  in  the  New  World,  were  probably  of 
common  occurrence.  1 give;  this  covenant,  probably  for 
the  first  time  to  the  world,  as  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive relic  of  early  American  history. 


COVENANT. 

We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  intending  by 
Hod’s  gracious  permission  to  establish  ourselves  in  New 
England,  if  it  may  be  in  the  south  part  about  Quin aposock, 
(New  Haven)  we  faithfully  promise  each  to  each,  for  our- 
selves and  families  and  all  that  belong  to  us,  that  we  will, 
the  Lord  assisting  us,  sit  down  and  join  ourselves  together 
in  one  entire  plantation,  and  be  helpful  each  to  the  other 
in  any  common  work  according  to  every  man’s  ability,  an  d 
as  need  shall  require;  and  we  promise  not  to  depart  or 
leave  each  other  on  the  plantation,  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  rest,  or  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  entered  into 
this  engagement.  As  foi  our  gathering  ourselves  together 
in  a church  way,  and  the  choice  of  officers  and  members  to 
be  gathered  together  in  that  way,  we  do  refer  ourselves  to 
such  time  as  it  please  God  to  settle  us  in  our  plantation. 
In  witness  whereof  we  subscribe  our  hands  this  first  day 
of  June,  1639.  Robert  Richell,  John  Bishop,  Francis  Rusli- 
nell,  William  Crittenden.  William  Leete,  Thomas  June's, 
John  Jurden,  William  Stone,  John  IJoadley,  John  Stone, 
William  Plane,  Richard  Sutridge,  John  Ilousingoe,  Will- 
iam Dudley,  John  Parmclee.  John  Mepham,  Thomas  Nor- 
ton, Abraham  Crittenden,  Francis  Chatfield,  William 
Noble,  Thomas  Neish,  Henry  Kingston,  Henry  Doudc, 
Thomas  Cooke,  Henry  Whitfield. 


